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HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

It is not the olject of tliis little book to supply texts which 
may serve as lessons in Grammar, Philology, or Antiquari- 
anism, or which may be made exercises for the memory. 
The poems gathered here are meant to be studied for the 
sake of the thought and imagination they contain, and for 
the sake of the methods used to express l^ese. The inten- 
tion is that the pupil shall become familiar with fine thought 
and beautiful imagination in their many varieties, and shall 
learn how best to give expression to such things. This has 
been carefully kept in mind in choosing the pieces. ' Some 
have been chosen for their thought, some for their imagina- 
tion ; all for the power and excellence of their expression. 
To enlarge and ennoble the mind there is no better means 
than the study of literature. To learn how to speak and 
write correctly and well, there is but one way — ^the study 
of literature. To ofier an opportunity for the study of 
simple English Literature is the object of thii^book. 

As the pupils, who are to study tiiese poems, are expected 
to be not much over the age of ten, it is manifest that the 
Notes are of necessity very simple in character, and many 
of them such as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
would lot require. It is hoped that they may serve to 
illustrate and explain the poems, and to direct the pupil's 
attention to all the finer points. It is not intended that* 
the Notes should be an object and end in themselves. They 
will have feiiled in their aim if they do not drive the pupil 
back on the text as the sole subject of his study. Grammar 
is but slightly touched upon ; Philology is only introduced 
when the meaning of a word is thereby really made clearer 
and more interesting; while Antiquarianism is never btoxxi^^Di:^ 
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6 HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

in except wltere it really throws light upon the text. When 
they are preparing these poems as lessons, the pupils are 
required to look out in a dictionary (and learn) every word 
the meaning of which they do not thoroughly know. The 
dictionary which up to the present I have found most 
handy and useful for the purpose (though.it is far from 
perfect) is Messrs. Collinses " Illustrated National and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary" (price one shilliog). In the Notes, 
therefore, no words are explained if the meanings given in 
this dictionary are sufficiently clear and accurate. 

It may, perhaps, be of use to teachers to have a sum- 
mary given here of the chief points to be attended to in the 
study of literature. We should require : — 

I. As to the substance of the text. 

(a) All comparisons by means of which anything is 
illustrated or explained (similes *), and all applications of 
words to uses which in their original meaning they could 
not be put (metaphors t), to be carefully ^studied and ex- 
plained, and the metaphors to be expanded to show their 
Ml meaning. 

(b) The force| and character of the descriptive words, 
and the names applied to things, to be fiilly realised. 

(c) A paraphrase of the author's words to test that his 
meaning is $afactly Bsi^fuUy understood. It is seldom that 
one gets a paraphrase which does not omit some point. 
And yet it is of the highest importance that the whde 
meaning shall be taken in. Never mind how long the 
paraphrase is, so that it omits nothing. 

{d) A general knowledge of the meaning of the passage 

. in hand, and of the line of argument pursued. 

'*^'*, n. A knowledge of the history and derivation of a few 

"particular words, where these illustrate clearly the general 

tendencies and laws of language, and are otherwise of 

* E.g. *' Her face was pale as the borrowed beatUv of ike moon." 
«« The mought came to him as quick as lightning. 

f E.g. *' He bridles his anger." " In loftiness of thought he 
•$9ara far above the9n." 
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special interat. The p^^ ahould also be made to learn 
.the most common and most productiye roots in th6 English 
language, together with a weU-chosen list of wor& derived 
Irom them, in order that the meanings of words shall not 
remain as isolated facts (which are always hard to remember), 
but shall sho^ their connections and developments. They 
should ihen be required to point out what words in their 
lessons belong^ these roots. 

III. A clear understanding of all allusions. 

IV. A knowledge of such illustrations as really throw 
light upon the text. Except when the illustrations are 
specially valuable it is best, in testing a pupil, to give him 
the illustration^ and require him to give the passage in the 
text which it illustrates. 

Then as to method and routine. 

1. The notices of the author and the poem, together 
with the poem itself, should be carefully read over by the 
pupils with the teacher before anything else is attempted. 
But the teacher should bear in mind that the " notices ^ 
are intended rather as helps to him than as lessons for 
his pupils. 

2. A passage should be set as a lesson for next time, 
and the pupils required to learn the Notes on it, and to look 
out and learn the meanings of all but theory simplest 
words which it contains. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
remind teachers how ignorant young learners as a rule are 
of the meanings of even very common words. Their 
vocabulary is very small, and their words have very arbitrary 
or misty meanings. 

3. When the text has been thoroughly understood^ 
the critical notices of the author and the poem should nfeitt 
be studied. 

4. Lastly, when all the points above mentioned have 
been carefully attended to, the pupil shoull be made to 
read the poem through aloud two or th^ times, in order to 
get an idea of it a« a wMe, and to show that he has really 
mastered its meaning. 

Jtob 1879. H, OOURTBiOPia "BOT^re:^- -« 
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SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS. 



PART I. 



WILLIAM BLAK^V'1757-1827. 

A DREAM. 

Once a dream did weave a shade 
O'er mj angel-guarded bed, 
That an emmet lost its way. 
Where on grass methought I lay. 

Troubled; wildered, and forlorn, 6 

Dark, benighted, trayel-wom, 

Over many a tangled spray, 

All heart-broke,! heard her say : 

- " my children I do they cry. 
Do they hear their father edgh P 10 

Now they look abroad to see. 
Now return and wdep for me." 

Pitying I dropp'd a tear ; 

But I saw a glow-worm near, 

Who replied, " What wailing wight 16 

Calls the watchman of the night P 

" I am set to light the ground, ' .J* 

While the beetle goes his round : 

Follow now the beetle's hum ; 

Little wanderer, hie thee home | " " 20 

A 6 
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ALFRED TENNYSON : 1809- 

THE SONG OF THE BROOK. 

From "The Brook." 

I GOME from haunts of coot and henii 

I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a vuley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 5 

Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 10 

For men may come and men may go, 

But 1 go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways. 

In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 16 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks 1 fret. 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 

With willow-weed and mallow. 20 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 26 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as 1 travel, 30 

Witn manv a silvery water-break 

Above the golden gravel. 
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And draw them all along, and flotr 

To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 86 

But I go on for ever. 

I steal hj lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel coyers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots, 

That grow for happy lovers. 40 

I slip, I slide, I ^loom, I glance, 

Among my slimming swallows ; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 45 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 60 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

HOME' THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD. 

From " The PrinoeBS." 

Home they brought her warrior dead : 
She nor swoon'd, nor utter'd cry : 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
" She must weep, or she will die." 

Then thev praised him, soft and low, 6 

Oall'd him worthy to be loved. 
Truest Mend and noblest foe ; 

Tet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 10 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Hose a nurse of ninety years, 

Set his child upon her knee — 
Like summer tempest came her tears 16 

" Sweet my child, I live for thee." 
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ROBERT SOUTHBY: 1774-1843. 

TRE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, 







It was a summer evening ; ' 

Old Easpar's work was done, 
And he beiore his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him sported on the green 6 

His little grandchild| Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
That he beside the rivulet, 

In playing there, had found ; 10 

He came to ask what he had found. 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Easpar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by : 
And then the ola man shooK his head, 16 

And with a natural sigh, 
" Tis some j)oor feUo Vs skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

" 1 find them in the garden, for 

There's many here about, 30 

And often when 1 go to plough 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For manv thousand men,'' said he, 
" Were slain in the great victoiy.** 

" Now, tell us what 'twas all about,** 26 

Younff Peterkin he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war 
And what they killed each other for." 30 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

" That put the French to rout ; 
But what they kiU'd each other for 

I could not well make out. 
But everybody said," quoth he, 36 

" That 'twas a famous victory. 
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• " My fatb*^l|Kl| jTBlenheim* then, *^ 

Yon little str^.luiTd by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly : 40 

So with his wifaand child he fled, 
Nor fapkl he where to i*e8t his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 45 

And new-bom inmnt died ; 
But things like thai) ^ou know, must be 

At every famous victory. 

'' They say it was a shocking sight. 

After the field was won, 60 

For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rottinpr in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 

After a famous victory. 

'' Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 55 

And our good Prince Eugene." — 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing I ^ 

Said little Wilhelmine. 
"Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory. 60 

" And everybody praised the Duke 

Who such a hgnt did vnn." 
" But what good came of it at last P " 

Quoth litue Peterkin. 
" Why that I cannot tell," said he, 65 

" But 'twas a famous victory." 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 1770-1850- 

LUCY GRAY; 

OB, 80IJTUDB. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 
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No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; i 

She dwelt on a wide moor, 

— The Aweetest thing that ever grew 

Bedde a human door I 

You yet may spy the fawn at plaj. 

The hare upon the green ; 10 

But the sweet face of Lusy Gray 

Will ne?er more be seen. 

'' To-night will be a stormy night — 

You to the town must so : 

And take a lantern, child, to light 16 

Your mother through the snow." 

"That, father I will I gladly do: 

Tifl scarcely afternoon — 

The minsteiKslock has just struck two. 

And yonder is the moon I " 20 

At this the father raised his hook, 
And snapped a fagotrbaad ; 
He plied nis work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountwi roe : 36 

With many a wanton stroke 

Her feet disperse the powdery snowi 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its lime : 

She wandered up and down: SO 

And many a hill did Lucy dimb: 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all that night 

Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 86 

To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 

That overlooked tbe moor ; 

And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from their door. 40 



FT. I. LUgr GRAY. 17 

They wept — and tnminff homeward cried, 
** In heayen we all shdf meet ; ** 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downwards firom the steep hill's edge 45 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone-wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed : 

The marks were slill the same ; 60 

They tracked thenj on, nor ever lost ; 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

Those footmarks, one by one. 

Into the middle of the plank ; 66 

And further there were none 1 

— ^Tet some maintain that to this day 

She is a living child ; 

That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 

Upon the lonesome wild. 60 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along. 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 



HART-LEAP WELL, 

The Knight had ridden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud. 
And now, as he approached a vassal's door, 
<< Bring forth anomer horse ! " he cried aloud. 

'' Another horse I " — ^That shout the vassal heard 6 

And saddled his best steed, a comely grey ; 
Sir Walter mounted him : he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser's eyes ; 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair : 10 

But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

▲ 9 



18 SIMPLE ENGLISH POEHS. FT. i. 

A rout this morning left Six Waher'fi HjlU, 

That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 

But horse ana men are Tanished, one and aU : 15 

8uch race, I think, was never seen before. 

8ir Walter, restless as a veering wind. 
Galls to the few tired dogs that yet remain ; 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 20 

The Knight hallooed, he cheered and chid them on. 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem ; 
But breatn and eyesight fail ; and, one by one, 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain ism. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race, 25 

The bugles that so loyfully were blown ? 

— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase: 

8ir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 

The noor Hart toils along the mountainndde ; 

I will not stop to tell how fax he fled, 30 

Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 

But now the Knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn; 

He bad no lollower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 

He neither cracked his whi]^, nor blew his hoin, 85 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Olose to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned,^ 

Htood his dumb partner in this glorious feat ; 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned, 

And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet. 40 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched : 

His nostril touched a spring bsneath a hill, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 

The waters of the spring were trembling still. 

And now, too happy for repose or rest, 45 

(Never had living man such joyful lot I) 
Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west^ 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 
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And climbing up the hill (it was at least 
Four roods of sheer ascent), Sir Walter found 60 

Three seyeral hoof-marks which the hunted Beast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 

Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, " Till now 
Such sight was never seen by hiunan eyes : 
Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow 55 

Down to the very fountain where he lies. 

'^ m build a pleasure-house upon this spot. 

And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 

Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim's cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy. 60 

'' A cunning artist will I have to frame 

A basin for that fountain in the dell ! 

And they who do make mention of the same, 

From this day forth shall call it Habt-leaf Weix. 

** And, gallant Stag ! to make thy praises known, 65 
Another momunent shall here be raised ; 
Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 

^* And, in the summer-time, when days are long, 

I will come hither with my Paramour ; 70 

And with the dancers and the minstrers song 

We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

** Till the foundations of the mountains fail 

My mansion with its arbour shall endure ; — 

The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 75 

And them who dwell among the woods of Ure I '' 

Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone dead, 
Witib breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 
— Soon did the Knight perform what he had said ^ 
And &r and wide the fame tiiereof did ring. 80 

Ere thrice the Moon into her port had steered, 
A cup of stone received the hving well j 
Three pillars of rude stone Sir Walter reared, 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 

▲ 10 



20 SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS. ft. i. 

And near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 86 

With trailing plants and trees were intertwined, — 
Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer days were long, 

Sir Walter led his wondering Paramour ; 90 

And with the dancers and the minstrel's song 

Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

The Kniffht, Sir Walter, died in course of time. 
And his bones lie in his paternal yale. — 
But there is matter for a second rhyme, 95 

And I to this would add another tale. 
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The moving accident is not my trade : 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 

Tifl my delight, alone, in summer shade. 

To ppe a simple song for thinking hearts. 100 

As I from Hiiwes to Kichmond did repair, 
It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three corners of a square : 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 

What this imported I could ill divine : 106 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 
I saw three pillars standing in a line, — 
The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were grey, vdth neither arms nor head ; 

Half wasted the square mound of tawny green : 110 

So that you just might say, as then I said, 

** Here in old time the hand of man hath been." 

I looked upon the hill both far and near. 

More doleiul place did never eye survey ; 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 116 

And Nature here were Willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fandes lost, 

When one, who wag in shepherd's garb attired. 

Game up the hollow : — him did I accost. 

And what this place might be I then inquired. 120 
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The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 
" A jolly place," said he, " in times of old ! 
But something ails it now : the spot is curst. 

'* You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood — 126 
Some say that they are heeches, others elms— 
These were the bower : and here a mansion stood; 
The finest palace of a hundred reahus 1 

<< The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream ; ISO 

But as to the great Lodge 1 you might as well 

Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

** There's neither do^ nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 
And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 136 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

" Some say that here a murder has been done. 

And blooa cries out for blood ; but, for my part, 

I've gxiessed, when I've been sitting in the sun. 

That it was all for that unhappy naxt. 140 

« What thoughts must through the creature's brain 

have past ! 
Even from the topmost stone, upon the steep. 
Are but three bounds — ^and look. Sir, at this last — 
O Master I it has been a cruel leap. 

** For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race; 146 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the Hart might have to love this place, 
And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

** Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank. 

Lulled by the Jfountam in the summer-tide : 160 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 

When had he wandered from his mother's side. 

** In April here beneath the flowering thorn 

He heard the birds their morning carols sing 

And he, perhaps, for aught we kaow, was l^m 166 

Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 
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^* Now, here iB neither grraas nor pleasant shade ; 

The tun on drearier hollow never shone ; 

Ho will it be, as I have often saidy 

Till trees, and stones, and fountaiiiy all are gvne." 160 

** Grey-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken wqH : 
Small difference lies between thj creed and mine: 
Tliis Beast not unobserved by Nature fell ; 
Ilis death was mourned by sympathy divme. 

'' The Beinff that is in the clouds and air, 165 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and reverential care 
For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

'* The pleasure-house is dust : — behind, before, 

This is no common waste, no common gloom ; 170 

But Nature, in due course of time, once more 

Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

'' She leaves these objects to a slow decay. 

That what we are, and have been, may be known ; 

But at the coming of the milder day, 176 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

'* One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taiight both by what she shows, and what conceals ; 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.'' 180 



HKNRT WADS WORTH LONGFELLOW : 1807- 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, 

Under a spreading chestnut-tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 5 

Are strong as iron bands. 
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His hair is crisp, and black, and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 
ffis hrow is wet with honest sweat ; 

He earns whatever he can ; 10 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow ; 
You can hear him sling his heavy sledge, 15 

With measured beat and slow, 
like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 20 

They love to see the -flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 26 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughters voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 30 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Sin^ng in Paradise 1 
He n^s must think of her once more, — 

How in her grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 35 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — ^rej oicing — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close : 40 

Something attempted, something done. 

Has eam'd a night*s repose. 
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WILLIAM COWPER: 1731-1800. 



THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN, 

BHOWIVe HOW HS WEirr FABTHEB THAK HB INTJU(J)ED, 
AKD CAMB SAFE HOXB AOAIir. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A trainband captain eke was he 

Of famous Ix)ndon town. 

John Qilpin's spouse said to her dear, 5 

'' Though wedded we haye been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 

" To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 10 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

" My sister, and my sister's child. 

Myself, and children three. 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 15 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, ** 1 do admire 

Of womankind but one, 
And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Therefore it shall be done. 20 

'' I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth Imow, 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go." 

Quoth Mistress Gilpin, << That's well said 26 

And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own 

Which is both bright and clear." 
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John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O'erjoyed was he to find, 80 

That though on pleasure she was hent; 

She had a fru^ mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought^ 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all S6 

Should say that she was proud« 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 40 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folk so glad, 
The stones did rattle imdemeath, 

As if Oheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 45 

Seized fast the flowing mane. 
And up he got^ in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddletree scarce reached had he. 

His journey to he^, 50 

When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well he Imew, 55 

Would trouble him much more. 

Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind. 
When Betty screaming, came downnstairs, 

" The wine is left behind I '' 60 

" Good lack I " quoth he — " yet bring it me, 

My leathern lelt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise." 
▲ 13 



80 
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Now Ifutms GilDin (eaiefol aoul!) 65 

Had two stone DotUeB foand. 
To hoUL tli0 liquor that she lof^ 

And keep it sale and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling^ ear. 

Through which the belt he drew, 70 

And hoD^ a bottle on each side. 

To make his balance troe. 

Then over all, that he might be 

Eaoipped from top to toe, 
Bis long red doak, well brushed and neat, 75 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly ]^acing o'er the stones, 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot. 

Which g^ed him in his seat. 

So, " Fair and softly,** John he cried, 85 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rem. 

So stoopiDg down, as needs he must 
Who cannot at upright, 90 

He grasped the mane with both his hands. 
And eke with all his might. 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 95 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Awav went hat and wig ; 
J^ little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig. 100 
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The wind dkL blow, the cloak did fty, 

Like streamer long and gay, 
Till, loop and button faili^ both. 

At lafft it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 105 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed,'^ 
Up flew the windows all ; 1 10 

And every soul cried out, " Well done I " 
As loud as he could bawL 

Away went Gilpin — ^who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around ; 
" He carries weight I " "He rides a race I ** 116 

" 'Tis for a thousand pound ! " 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw. 120 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 125 

Most pteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke,*^ 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 130 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, . 
Until he came unto the Wash 185 

Of Edmonton so gay ; 

A 14 
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And there he threw the Wash ahout 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop. 

Or a wild goose at play. 140 

At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin I — Here's the house I " 146 

They all at once did cry ; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired : '' — 

Said Gilpin—" So am II *» 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ! 150 

For why P — his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — ^which brings me to 165 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath. 

And sore agamst his will, 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 160 

The calender, amazed to see 

Hjs neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate. 

And thus accosted him : 

"What news? what news? your tidings tell; 166 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bareheaded you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? '^ 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 
And loyed a timely joke ; 170 

. And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke 
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** I came because Yoar hone would oome, 

Andy if I well forelx>dey 
Myhat and wig will soon be beie, — 176 

They are upon the loed." 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Betumed him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 180 

Whence straight he came wilh hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 185 

Thus showed his ready wit : 
'' "Mj head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

'* But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; 190 

And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry case." 

Said John, *' It is nry wedding'<lay, 

And all the world would stare, 
If wife should dine at Edmonton, 195 

And I should dine at Ware." 

So turning to his horse, he said, 

'' I am m haste to dme ; 
Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall goiMck for mine.'' 200 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid fiill dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing moat loud and dear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 205 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 



4. 
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Away went Qilpin, and away 

Went GUpin^s hat and wig : 210 

He lost them sooner than at first ; 

For, why P — ^they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 215 

She pulled out half-a-crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she sud 

That drove them to the Bell, 
'' This shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe aod well.'' 220 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

Jonn cominff back amain ; 
Whom in a tnce he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein; 

But, not performing what he meant, 225 

And gladly would haye done. 
The frighted steed he frighted more. 

And made him fieuster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels, 230 

The postboy's horse right ^lad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 236 

They raised the hue and ciy : 

"Stop thief I stop thief I — ^a highwayman I " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 240 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking, as before. 

That Gilpin rode a race. 
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And 80 he did, and won it too^ 245 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, Lon^ liye the king I 

And Gilpin, long live he I 250 

And when ne next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see I 



BOABICEA. 

Wkes the Britiah warrior Queen, 

Bleeding from the Eoman rods. 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country's gods. 

Sage beneath a spreading oak 5 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 
Every burning word he spoke 

Fim of rage, and full of grief: 

" Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy ^tcl^ess wrongs, 10 

'Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 

" Borne shall perish — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 15 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

" Bome, for empire far renown'd. 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark I the Gaul is at her gates I 20 

'^ Other Bomans shall arise. 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 

Harmony the path to &me. 
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'* Then the progeny that spnnsB 25 

From the forests of our knd. 
Armed with thmider, dad widi wingB, 

Shall a wider world command. 

" Regions 0»sar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 30 

Where nis eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they." 

Such the bard's prophetic words. 

Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 35 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's pride, 

Felt them in her bosom glow; 
Rush'd to battle, fought aM died ; 

Dyings hurl'd them at the foe. 40 

" Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestowed, 
Sname and ruin wait for you! " 



FELICIA DOROTHEA HBMANS: 1794-1835. 



THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

Thb breaking waves dash'd high 

On a stem and rock-bound coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches toss'd ; 

And the heavy night hung dark, 5 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes. 

They, true-hearted, came ; — 10 

Not with the roll of tiie stirring drums. 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; — 
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Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear ; — 
Th^ shook the depths of the desert's gloom 16 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

Amidst the storm they sang, 

Till the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the somiding aisles of the dim woods rang 

To the anthem of the £ree. 20 

The ocean-eagle soared 

From his nest hy the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar'd : — 

Such was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 25 

Amidst that pilgrim band ; 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

lit by her deep love's truth ; 30 

There was manhood's brow serenely hi^. 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar P 

Bright jewels of the mine P 
The wealth of seas P the spoils of war P 85 

No — 'twas a faith's pure shrine. 

Yes, call that hol^ ground. 

Which first their orave feet trod I 
Thejy have left unstain'd what liiere they found — 

freedom to worship God I 40 



SIR WALTER SCOTT: 1771-1832, 

ROSABELLE. 

LISTEN, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Bosabelle. 
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— " Moor, moor the bar^, ye gallant crew ! 5 

And. gentle ladye, deign to stay t 
Best thee in Oastle Bayensheuch^ 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

" The blackening wave is edged with white : 
To inch and rock the sea-mews % ; 10 

The fishers have heard the Water-Snrite, 
Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

'' Last night the gifted Seer did yiew 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee. Fair, in Bayensheuch : 15 

Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? ^ — 

'* *TiB not because Lord Lindesay's heir 

To-night at Eoslin leads the lNall| 
But that my ladye-mother there 

Sits lonely in her castle-halL 20 

** 'TIS not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well^ 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 
If 'tis not filled by BosabeUe."— 

O'er Boslin all that dreary night 25 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Boslin's castled rock, 

It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 30 

Twas seen from Dryden's groyes of cJak, 

And seen from cayem'd Hawthornden. 

Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Boslin's chiefs uncomn'd He, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 35 

Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire, within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale ; 
Shone eyery pillar foliage-bound. 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 40 
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Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed eyery rose-caryed buttrees fair — 

So still they blaze, when £ftte is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Oledr. 

There are twenty of Eoelin's barons bold 45 

Lie buried within that proud chapelle 

Each one the holy yault doth hold — 
But the sea holds loyely Rosabelle ! 

And each Saint Olair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 50 

But the searcayes rung, and the wild windjB sung, 
The dirge of loyely Kosabelle. 



THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 

The Wildgraye winds his bugle horn. 

To horse, to horse I halloo, halloo I 
His fiery courser snuffs the mom, 

And thronging serfs their lord pursue. 

The eager pack, from couples fireed, 5 

Dash through the brush, the brier, the brake ; 

While answering hoimd, and horn, and steed. 
The mountain echoes startling wake* 

The beams of God's own hallowed day 

Had painted yonder spire with gold, 10 

And, calling sinful man to pray. 

Loud, long, and deep the bell had toll'd : 

But still the Wildgraye onward rides ; 

Halloo, halloo I and, hark again ! 
When, spurring irom opposing sides, 15 

Two Stranger Horsemen jom the train. 

Who was each Stranger, left and right, 

Well may I guess, out dare not tell ; 
The right-liiEmd steed was silyer white. 

The left, the swarthy hue of hell. 20 
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The right-hand Horseman; younff and &ir, 
His smile was like the mom of May ; 

The left; from eye of tawny glare. 
Shot midnight lightning's lurid ray. 

He waved his huntsman's cap on high, 25 

Oried, " Welcome, welcome, noble lord I 

What sport can earth, or sea, or sky. 
To match the princely chase, affoid P " 

*^ Oease thy loud bugle's clanging knell,'' 
Cried the fair youth, with silver voice ; 30 

" And for devotion's choral swell 
Exchange the rude unhallow'd noise. 

'' To-dav the ill-omen'd chase forbear. 

Yon Dell yet summons to the feme ; 
To-day the Warning Spirit hear, ^ 36 

To-morrow thou mayst mourn in vain." — 

'' Away, and sweep the glades along t " 

The Sable Hunter hoarse replies ; 
'* To muttering monks leave matin-song, 

And bells, and books, and mysteries." 40 

The Wildgrave spurr'd his ardent steed, 
And, launching forward with a bound, 

" Who, for tiiy &owsy priestlike rede, 
Woidd leave the jovial horn and hound P 

'^ Hence, if our manly sport o£fend ! 45 

With pious fools go chant and pray : — ^ 

Well hast thou spoke, my dark-brow'd friend ; 
Halloo, halloo I and, liark away I " 

The Wildgrave spurr'd his courser light. 
O'er moss and moor, o'er holt and nill ; 50 

And, on the left and on the right, 
Eadi Stranger Horseman fc^oVd still. 

Up springs, from yonder tangled thorn, 
A stag more white than mountain snow : 

And louder rung the Wildgrave's horn, 55 

" Hark forward, forward I holla, ho I " 
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A heedless wretcli has crossed the way : 
He gasps the thundering hoofs below; — 

But, liye who can, or die who may, 

Still " Forward, forward I " on they go. 60 

See, where yon simple fences meet, 
A field with Autumn's blessings crown'd ; 

See, prostrate at the Wildgrave's feet, 
A husbandman with toil embrown'd : 

" mercy, mercy, noble lord I 66 

Spare the poors pittance," was his cry, 

'* Eam'd by the sweat these brows have pour'd. 
In scorching hour of fierce July." — 

Earnest the riffht-hand Stranger pleads. 
The left still cheering to the prey ; 70 

The impetuous Earl no warning heeds, 
But rurious holds the onwara way. 

" Away, thou hound I so basely bom, 
Or dread the scourge's echoing blow I " — 

Then loudly rung his bugle-horn, 75 

" Hark rorward, forward, holla, ho I " 

So said, so done : — ^A single bound 
Clears the poor labourer's humble pale *, 

Wild follows man, and horse, and hound, 
like dark December's stormy gale. 80 

And man, and horse, and hound, and horn, 

Destructiye sweep the field along ; 
While, joying o'er the wasted com. 

Fell Famine marks the maddening throng. 

Again uproused, the timorous prey 85 

Scours moss and moor, and holt and hill ; 

Hard run, he feels his str^igth decay. 
And trusts for life his simple skill. 

Too dangerous solitude appear'd : 

He eeeks the shelter of the crowd ; 90 

Amid the flock's domestic herd 

His harmless head he hopes to shroud. 
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0*er moss and moor, and holt and hill, 
His track the steady Uood-hoimds trace ; 

O'er moss and moor, unwearied still, 95 

The furious Earl pursues the chase. 

Full lowly did the herdsman fjEill ; — 

'' O spare, thou noble Baron, spare 
These herds, a widow's little all ; 

These flocks, an orphan's fleecy care I " — 100 

Earnest the right-hand Stranger pleads. 

The left still cheering to the prey ; 
The Earl nor prayer nor pty heeds. 

But furious keeps the onward way. 

(t XJnmanner'd dog ! To stop my sport, 105 

Vain were thy cant and lieggar whine, 

Though human spirits, of thy sort, 
Were tenants of these carrion Mne I " — 

Agidn he winds his bugle-horn, 

" Hark forward, forward, holla, ho I " 110 

And through the herd, in ruthless scorn. 

He cheers his furious hounds to go. 

In heaps the throttled victims £Edl ; 

Down sinks their mangled herdnnan near ; 
The murderous cries the stag appal, — 115 

Again he starts, new-nenred by fear. 

With blood besmear'd, and white with foam. 

While big the tears of anguish pour. 
He seeks, imiid the forest's ^oom. 

The himLble hermit's hallow'd bower. 120 

But man and horse, and horn and hound. 

Fast rattling on his traces go ; 
The sacred chapel rung around 

With " Hark away I and holla, ho I " 

All mild, amid the rout profane, 125 

The holy hermit pour'd his prayer ; 
'^Forbear with blood God's house to stain ; 

Eeyere his altar, and forbear I 
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'* The meanest brute has rights to plead, 
Which, wronged by cruelly, or pride, 130 

Draw vengeance on the rutmess head : — 
Be wam'd at length, and turn aside." 

Still the Fair Horseman anxious pleads ; 

The Black, wild whooping, points the prey : — 
Alas I the Earl no warning heeds, 135 

But frantic keeps the forward way. 

" Holy or not, or right or wrong. 

Thy altar, and its rites, I spurn ; 
Not sainted martyrs' sacred song. 

Not God himself, shall make me turn ! " 140 

He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 
" Hark forward, forward, holla, ho I " — 

But off on whirlwind's pinions borne. 
The stag, the hut, the hermit, go. 

And horse and man, and horn and hound, 145 

And clamour of the chase, was gone ; 

For hoo&, and howls, and bugle-sound, 
A deadly silence reign'd alone. 

Wild gazed the afi&ighted Earl around ; 

He strove in vain to wake his horn, 150 

In vain to call ; for not a sound 

Oould from his anxious lips be borne. 

He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reach'd his ears : 
His courser, rooted to the ground, 155 

The quickening spur unmindfcQ bears. 

Still dark and darker frown the shades. 

Dark as the darkness of the grave ; 
And not a sound the still invades. 

Save what a distant torrent gave. 160 

High o'er the sinner's humbled head 

At length the solemn silence broke ; 
And, from a cloud of swarthy red. 

The awful voice of thunder spoke. 
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" OppreMor of creation fair I 165 

Apostate Hpirite' hardened tool ! 
Scorner of God I Scourge of the poor 

The measure of thy cup is fulL 

" Be chased for ever through the wood ; 

For ever roam the aftnghted wild ; 170 

And let thy fate instruct the proud, 

God's meanest creature is his child." 

Twas hush'd :-^One flash, of somhre glare, 
With yellow tinged the forest's brown ; 

Uprose the Wildgrave's bristling hair, 176 

And horror chul'd each nerve and bone. 

Cold pour'd the sweat in freezing riU ; 

A rising wind began to sb^ ; 
And louder, louder, louder still, 

Brought storm and tempest on its wing. 180 

Earth heard the call ; — her entrails rend ; 

From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 
Mix'd with sulphureous flames, ascend 

The misbegotten dogs of heU. 

What ghastly Huntsman next arose, 185 

Well may i guess, but dare not tell ; 

Hb eye like midnight lightning glows. 
His steed the swarthy hue of nell. 

The WUdgrave flies o'er bush and thorn. 

With many a shriek of helpless woe ; 190 

Behind him hound, and horse, and horn, 
Ajid " Hark away, and holla, ho I " 

With wild despair's reverted eye, 
Close, close behind he marks the throng. 

With bloody fangs and eager cry ; 196 

In frantic fear he scours along. — 

Still, still shaU last the dreadful chase. 

Till time itself shall have an end -, 
By day, they scour earth's cavem'd space, 

At midnight's witching hour, ascend. 200 
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This is the horn^ and houod, and horse, 

That oft the lated peasant hears ; 
Appalled, he si^s the frequent cross, 

When the wild din invades his ears. 

The wakeful priest oft drops a tear 205 

For human pride, for human woe. 
When, at his midnight mass, he hears 

The infernal cry of, "Holla, ho ** 
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NOTICES AND NOTES TO PAET I. 



WILLIAM BLAKE. 

William Blake, poet, painter, and engraver, was bom in 
London, in 1757} of humble but moderately prosperous parents. 
From his earliest childhood he was a dreamer of dreams and a 
seer of visions, which he described in poetry and in pictures 
with real, though wild and often perplexing, genius. He was 
at first apprenticed to an engraver, and was employed in 
making drawings from old monuments in Westminster Abbey 
and other churches ; but later on he avaijed himself of an 
opportunity for study at the Eoyal Academy. In 1789 he pub- 
liwed his 8ong8 of Irmooence, written, printed, and illustrated 
by himself, with the assistance of his wife. These, with the 
8ong8 of Experience, published five years later, are generally 
considered his best work in literature. They are full of sweet, 
childlike beauty, and abound with thoughts and fancies 
which are simple, and pure, and fresh, and unlike anyone else's. 
His paintings and illustrations of books are even more strikingly 
original, and, though often hard to understand, and sometimes 
ill-drawn, they are always full of power, and imagination, and 
beauty of colour. The Illustrations to the Book of Job are per- 
haps the best, as well as the best known, of these. About the 
year 1800 Blake settled at Felpham, in Sussex, and for some 
time keenly enjoyed the quiet of countiy life. Later on he 
returned to London, and to the end of his days continued seeing 
visions, dreaming dreams, and producing poems and designs. 
He died in August 1827. It may be remembered, as a good ex- 
ample of the vigour and freshness of his mind, that at the age 
of sixty-eight he began to study Dante. 

A DREAM, 

The special beauty of this little poem is its perfect sim- 
plicity. But, over and above this, it charms us by its exquisite, 
tender feeling for so small a creature as an ant. No one has 
ever loved the small things of this earth more truly than Blake 
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did ; and but very few have written of them as well as he has. 
Compare with this, for the idea of a watchful, kind Creator, 
the dosing lines of Hart-Leap Well, and the note thereon. 

P. 11, 1. 1. A dream did weave a shade » a dream constructed 
a fancy, or shadowy appearance. 

P. 11, 1. 4. Methought « me seemed «> it seemed to me. 
Cf. Spenser, Prothalamion, 60, " them seem'd." Thotight in this 
compound is from A.S. Minoan, to seem (an impersonal verb), 
quite distinct £rom thenean, to think. Me is an indirect 
object, and = to me. The impersonal use of verbs was very 
common in the older periods of English. 

P. 11, L 6. Forlorn = forloren = forlosen = utterly lost, 
deserted, solitary. 

P. 11, 1. 8. Heart-broke. Such forms are common enough 
in literature before this century. The n or en of the passive 
participles of strong verbs had, like so many other inflexions, 
dropped out of use. If the dropping of the inflexion made the 
participle like the present indicative, then the form of the past 
tense was used as the passive participle. Cf. " Have you chose 
this man ? " {Coriol. ii. 3, 163) ; " Where I have took them up ** 
{Jul, Caes, ii. 1, 50). We have restored the «i or en in a few 
cases. 

P. 11, 1. 15. Wight = creature, animal, thing. A.S. vnht, 

P. 1 1, 1. 16. Watchma/n, Watch, wake, and vmt are all the 
same word. The first two from the A.S. wacian, and the third 
from Old French waiter, modem French guetter, which is the 
form the word took when adopted by the French. 

P. 11, 1. 20. Hie thee a hasten thee; a reflexive verb. 



ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Alfred Tenntson was bom at Somerby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, 
in the year 1809 ; and, after having been educated by his father, 
proceeded in due course to Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
the exception of a volume of poems published in conjunction 
with his brother Charles, when they were boys, and a prize 
poem on Timbuctoo, composed wlulst an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, Mr. Tennyson did not publish anything till 1830, 
when Foema chiefly Lyrical appeared. But from that date the 
steady and rapid growth of his fame may be easily traced. The 
two volumes of 1830 were in part a republication, but the most 
important poems they contained were the new ones. It was at 
once apparent that the author of Mort d^ Arthur, Locksley HaU, 
The May Queen, and The Two Voices was worthy to take a place in 
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the flrtt rank of English poets ; a reputation which was more 
than sustained by the two works which followed, The Princess 
and In Meinonam, 80 well known and popular, indeed, had 
Mr. Tennyson become, that, on the death of Wordsworth in 
1861, it seemed only natural that "the laurel greener from the 
brows of him who uttered nothing base" shoidd be placed on 
hii head. Since then, down to the present year (1879), nmnerons 
Tolumos, published at short interrals, have enchanted all readers 
of Englisli, and have proved that the deep interest which the 
poet ti^es in all the movements and events of his time has in 
nowise abated. Besides those already mentioned, the most 
beautiful and most notable of his poems are The MyUs of the 
Kinfft founded on the legends of King Arthur; and Afa«k&, a 
lyrical monologue, or drama with one speaker. As a writer of 
pore English, and of polished and melodious verse, Mr. Tennyson 
is without a rival. The subjects of his poems may not be grand, 
and the music of his words may be rather tender and pure than 
lofty and vigorous ; but the movements and thoughts of his 
generation have seldom stirred a poet more truly or found a 
sweeter utterance. The sad unrest of his fellows, and their 
expectation of greater and still greater wonders, have found no 
simpler, tenderer, or nobler expression than in his verse ; while 
none has ever taught more wisely, or more clearly, the lessons 
of " self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control." 



THE SONQ OF THE BROOK. 

To understand this beautiful little poem aright we must re* 
member that it is set in fragments amongst the verses of a longer 
poem. This longer poem tells of the happy days of childhood 
and the change that comes over them. Friends die, or are 
scattered abroad throughout the world, and others fill their 
places ; and when once more we come back to the old haunts 
everything is changed, except the brooks and fields. They alone 
seem '* to go on for ever *' ; they alone seem to escape the sorrow 
of" remembering happier things.** But the poem does not end 
altogether sadly, for oy a skilfUl touch we are shown that the 
old friendships do not die, and are even handed down from 
father to son, from mother to daughter, and we are made to 
feel, as the poet says in another poem, that 

" *Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all." 

P. 12, 1. 4. Bicker «= to move quickly with a murmuring 
sound. Literally to make the noise of a rapid succession of 
stroke0. Compare. — 
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" Meantime TiimimibeT*d glitteriDg streamlets pla/d, 
And hurled everywhere their waters' sheen ; 
That, as they bickered through the sunny shade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made." 

Thompson, Castle of Indolence, 

P. 12, 1. 7' Thorp a a small group of houses, a village. 
P. 12, 1. 17. Compare the following lines in Bums*s HaUow- 
e^en, which have the metre as well as the idea of The Brook : — 

** Whyles {ai times) owre a linn (cascade) the bumie plays, 

As through the glen it wimpl't (wound) ; 
Whyles round a rocky scaur (cliff) it strays ; 

Whyles in a wiel (eddy) it dimpl't ; 
Whyles glitter'd to uie nightly rays, 

Wi* bickering, dancing dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit (appeared and disappeared) underneath 
the braes (banks), 
Eelow the spreading hazel, 

Unseen that night." 

P. 12, 1. 18. Fallow = ploughed land left exposed to the air. 
It is derived either from Scotch, f ale =s a sod, or A,8,fealo => 
yellowish-red. 

P. 1 2, 1. 1 9. Fairp foreland. A tiny bit of the bank project- 
ing into the brook ; as small and as beautiful, inth its flowers 
and grasses, as a foreland in fairyland. 

P. 12, 1. 31. Silvery water-break. Where the water tumbles 
over the stones in silvery foam. 

P. 13, 1. 37* Lawn =&ny open grassy space. Originally it 
meant a clear or cleared space amongst trees, where the view is 
Tmobstructed. 

P. 13, 1. 38. Covers the covert or lurking-place of a wild 
animal ; hence a small group of shrubs or bru&wood. 

P. 13, 1. 43. Netted sunbeam. A sunbeam when it falls on 
moving water is broken into bright lines, which cross and re- 
cross one another like the threads of a net. . 

P. 13, 1. 46. WUdemesses ^ wild, imcultivated places. 

P. 13, 1. 47. Shingly bare — long mounds of large, loose 
pebbles. Where they occur in a stream, the water generally 
spreads out broad and shallow, and has very little current. 
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WM»V/C WKY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR DEAD. 

Thin iM porhaps the most beautiful little song in the 

aUiitt Uiitfungo. Not only is the verse exquisitely musical, 
till* ft»«»lliig exquisitely tender, but the description of the 
iKH'liv it n*pr<>BouUiis perfect in its skilful simplicity ; not one 
it\\t\\ ItHi timny or too few, not one word too strong or too weak, 
U uihhI to toll UNuf the first, heavy, silent, tearless grief, relieved 
Mi liuit liy tho burst of tears over tjie little unconscious child. 

1\ I tl, 1. U . The face — Notice, not Am face, but the f5ace. So 
it^ p|MMik of ft dottil iHxly as •' it " — the indefiniteness giving a 
kimi u( tu)'»toriuui solemnity. Coleridge was especially skilful 
{H tmiohtw mc\\ as those. Cf. Ancient Mariner throughout. 
Wh«4i \\w Warrior is spoken of as a Uve being, we of course 
KiivvUlm**niul"hlB." 

W U» It 16. Like eummer tempest. As sudden as a storm of 
HttH in Minuurr, 

l\ M» 1 . 1 tt» S¥tftt my child. This order of words is very com- 
H\^MH \\i \\\^ \\\\ht lanffuatfo. In Shakespeare we find, *' Sweet my 
ll\\NiKy^«^ *" (KV\ JT */«3. in. 6, 200), *«Gk)od my friends" {Cariol 
V-. ll^ I^V ^v lu\l««d4 th« possessive selective became ahnost a 
\^\^ \4 \\\t ((allowing wurd. Notice in French milord (Eng. my 



ROBERT SOUTHET. 

HwHimT SouTHSY was born at Bristol in the year 1 774. After 
iwwivlug what education there was to be got at a country 
mihvHil, Ee WM sent to Westminster, and afterwards to Oxford, 
with the Intention of his becoming a clergyman. Before long, 
h^W^Yt^Fi hii opinions became so unsettled that he gave up all idea 
\i t»klug imleart; and, quitting the University, wandered for 
imm« tm\t» through Spain and Portugal. After residing for 
M nitart* whiW in Ireland, he at length settled down at Keswick, 
\\\ (HuuhvvUud, lu t^e year 1808, and commenced a life of un- 
llvlMg hnixl WiUpk at literature of every description. Poetry, 
lUHluVyi i>ii^ra)4iyi translation, essay-writing — in all he ex- 
\tMll(tM i U\ ^\\ ht) wrote much, yet in none do we find marks of 
iuUH'V Ml* oaruUmuuDHS. His poetry, though highly appreciated 
i<,Y im liMMt' Uturary men of his time, is now but little admired, 

titMMHltl.y tuHHUiuu wt) have ceased to care for wild tales of mys- 
m Hui\ Vi»uuuu»u written in verse, such as Thalaba and The 
{Hti'M^^ sif ii'fA(iM«<i i but no one can be blind to the smoothness, 
I U iJlm^vUMBB, ttiul, tVequently, the real beauty of his langua^. 
Illi l<^# (/ i^^f^ JS$mH if one of the most perfect biographies 
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we possess, both in style and composition. In 1813 Sonthey 
was made Poet Laureate ; and in 1835, as a still iiirther mark of 
public fjEiTour, he received a pension of 3002. a year. Till 
1840 he continued writing much and delighting many. Then, at 
last, health and brain both gave way under the strain of un- 
ceasing work, and for the last three years of his life his mind 
was dark and troubled. He died in 1843. 



THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

The poem depends in no way for its meaning upon the battle 
of Blenheim, nor on Marlborough or Eugene. It will be well, 
however, to refer to your histories for some slight information 
about these. Such well-known names are introduced to make 
the story seem real ; while^ on the other hand, the unfamiliar 
names Kaspar, Feterkin, and Wilhelmine are meant, not only to 
remind us of the locality of Blenheim, but also to correspond, 
humorously enough, with the unfamiliar opinions of their 
bearers. 

P. 14, 1. 7. Peterkin = "Little Peter." The termination 
'* kin '* is the same as that in napkin, numikin, &c. 

P. 14, 1. 16. Natural sigh. Old Kaspar sighs because the 
sight of the skull really makes him feel said, and not because he 
o^y wants to make some one believe he feels sad. 

P. 14, 1. 20. Theria mamy, Kaspar is, of course, not made to 
talk hook English, but the English which common country folkuse. 
Many of these imeducated ways of speaking, though now' set 
down as wrong, were once used by everyone. So we find even 
Shakespeare, again and again, putting sentences like old £[aspar's 
into the mouths of well-educated people : " There is no more such 
masters'* {Cymb, iv. 2, 371). " j& there not wars? h there not 
employment ? " (2 Hewry IV. i. 2, 86.) 

P. 14, 1. 22. Ploughshare, The iron blade of a plough which 
cuts the ground. " Shire," " shear," " shore," and many others 
are connected with " share." What is the meaning common to 
them all? 

P. 14, 1. 26. Cf. the numberless such examples. " You hear 
the learned Bdlario what he writes " (Merch. of Ten, iv. i. 167) ; 
** Mark Kin^ Richard how he looks " {Rich, U. iii. 3, 61 ), and so 
on. The idiom is common enough in English and of constant 
occurrence also in G-reek. Attention is c^ed to that of which 
we are going to speak by naming it, and then the sentence is 
constructed independently. (See also John Gil^n^ 1. 85.) 

P. 14, 1. 28. Wonder-waiting eyes =^eyeB which showed that 
she expected something wonder&l. 

P. 14, 1. 32. Rout B the breaking t^ of a body of men ; the 
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OMiftiiioD or di»ooiiifitiire of an army. Put to rout « to pusk 
or lkt<fw into confusion, to defeat. 

P. 14, 1. 85. Quoth— "past tense of old reib cumtheam »to 
■pcslL It if the only part of the yerb still need, and that hot 
MldonL 

P. 14, L 86. Blenheim, A Tillage on the Danube, in BaTana, 
twenty-three miles N.N.W. of Augsbnig. 

P. 16, 1. 45. Childina mother = motherwith child. 

P. 16, \. 60. The field vxu won. In a battle each side triee to 
, drif e the other from the gronnd it occupies. When one driyes 
the other off its ground, and wins that ground, it is said *' to win 
tht fleld," or " to win the victory." 

P. 15, 1. 50. Notice the simple, childlike wisdcHu of little 
Wilholmine, coming straight from her heart; — a wisdom which 
old Kaspar believes in, but feels himself bound, as a man of 
the world, to contradict, sticking to the fact that " it was a famous 
victory/' Notice, too, the practical question of little Feterkin, 
which Kaspar frankly confesses he cannot answer. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

WittUM WoRDflWOBTH, the poet who of all poets has had the 
moat influence on those of the present day, was bom at Cocker- 
mouth, in Oumberland, in the year 1770. He was educated on 
the banks of Estbwaite, and loved the scenery of the Lakes as a 
boy, lived among it a« a man, and died at Eydal Moimt^ near 
Bydal Lake, in 1850. The hills and woods and streams of this 
beautiful district, and the simple folk who dwelt in it, were his 
oonstant study and his never-failing delight. After taking his 
d«||ree nt Cambridge, in 1701, he travelled a good deal on the 
Uoutiuent, aspeoially in France, and became an ardent sharer in 
the hopes of the Hevolutionists. But the wild lawlessness and 
Hi^llHh ambition into which the movement eventually degenerated, 
iu the end alienated his sympathy. Eetuming to England, he 
niblished hin flrst volume of poems in 1708, and, having been 
ttft' 1^ HinftU l^tfacy. which made his means sufficient &r his 
liilU|)li* WHUtM, ne nettled, with his dearly loved sister, at Eace^ 
()mwUi in iKirMetshlre, where he made Uie friendship of Cole- 
4'Ultf<t< 111 17V7 thev moved to Alfoxden, in Somerset, to be 
Ut*HV (Hilt^riiljlti ; aiul in the next year the two friends published 
i\w IjifniH^i Jhtlhuh, After a winter in Germany with the same 
flitt^Xiwhtirt) (he JS^lude was begun), he took a smaU cottage 
Hi' OruHlUMriS Hnd there finished the Prelude (1805-6), which 
WHi MMt v^Uiih^d, however, till 1850, the year of his death. In 
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• 
1813, after some £ilther travelling, he finally took up iiiB abode 
at Bydal Mount, with his sister and his wife (whom he had 
married in 1802), and in the following year published his philo- 
sophical poem the Excursion, The event which had the most 
marked effect upon Wordsworth was the French Bevolution ; 
the friends who most influenced his life were his sister and 
Coleridge. At the close of the last centuir Wordsworth found 
narrow ideas, and a conventional, artificial style prevailing on 
all sides, in poetry as in society. These he set himself resolutely 
to alter — perhaps occasionally with more enthusiasm than judg- 
ment — ^by a return to nature and simplicity ; and however much 
he may have been laughed at then, no one can now tail to 
recogmse the service he rendered. He was a passionate lover 
of simple manhood and of nature, whose smallest object never 
failed to give him food for refiection, and to stir him deeply. 
There is hardly one of his poems which does not contain some 
exquisite picture of mountain, river, tree, or fiower, or simple 
countiy folk — exquisite, however, rather for the tender feeling 
than for the force of the description ; though, when at its best, 
his language is surpassed but by few. The opening verse of the 
second part of Hoflrt-Lewp Well may be taken as a fair account of 
himself, and to it we may add a few lines from two other poems 
of his: — 

■ 

" Love had he found in huts where poor men lie. 
His daily teachings had been woo& and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sl^. 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills/' 

"To me the meanest fiower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

LVC7 QBAY, 

Wordsworth writes of this poem : — " It was founded on a 
circumstance told me by my sister, of a little girl who, not far 
from Halifax, in Yorkshire, was bewildered in a snowstorm. 
Her footsteps were traced \sy her parents to the middle of a 
lock of a canal, and no other vestige of her backward or forward 
could be traced. The body, however, was found in the canal." 
There is no better example than this little poem of Words- 
worth's power of bringing out aU the tender beauty and sadness 
of a simple stoiy. 

P. 15, 1. 2. Wild a tmiedaimed and uncultivated land, moor- 
land, 

P. 15, 1. 4. The toUtart/ child. Notice how Wordsworth at 
once excites our pity for the child by calling her ** solitary,'* and 
how skilfully he makes her life seem part of the lonely scenery 
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around her, thereby giving a wider interelb to it, and prepar- 
ing US to fancy that her spirit roamed abont it after her death. 

P. 16, 1. 19. Minster. This means literally the church at- 
tached to a monastery ; here simply a church. 

P. 16, 1. 21. Notice how the father's occupation is told us. 

P. 16, 1. 26. Wanton. Literally, untrained, apt to wander ; 
here playful, firolicsome. 

P. 16, 1. 40. Furlong originally meant ^A« ler^th of a furrow; 
here of course it has its ordinary meaning. 

P. 17, 1. 47. Hawthorn =]i\,QTQ]lyy hec^ethom; haw being the 
Old English word for hedge. 

P. 17, 1. 56. Notice that Wordsworth does not tell us dis- 
tinctly of Lucy's death. He does not wish us to grieve over 
her dead body, but to carry away with us the memoiy of the 
beautiful, simple, solitary, little life which had disappeared 
from among the fawns and hares, who in their wild innocence 
remind us of her. 

P. 1 7, 1. 62. Never looks behind. She is quite happy, and free 
from fear. Of. TTie Wild Huntsman^ 1. 193. 

P. 17, !• 64. Whistles in the wind = sounds in the wind when 
it whistles. Of. — 

** Each trembling leafe, and whistling wind they heare 
As gastly bug {ghostly spectre) their haire on end does reare." 

Spbnseb, Faerie Queene, ii 3. 

The ancients believed that the souls of the dead were 
"imprisoned in the viewless wind" {Meas.for Meas. iv. i. 124), 
and blown about the world ; and all over Bhigland, peasants used 
to believe that souls of unbaptized children wandered in the 
wind and cried round the doors and windows till the last day. 



HART-LEAP WELL. 

"Wordsworth writes of this poem : — *' Hart-Leap Well is a 
small spring of water about five miles from Eichmond, in York- 
shire, and near the side of the road that leads from Eichmond 
to Askrigg. . . . My sister and I had passed the place a few 
weeks before (the time at which the poem was written), in our 
wild journey from Sockburn, on the banks of the Tees, to Gras- 
mere. A peasant whom we met near the spot told us the story 
as far as concerned the name of the Well, and the Hart, and 
pointed out the stones.*' As is the case in most of Wordsworth's 
poems, a lesson is meant to be conveyed— what lesson the last 
verse states. But, over and above this, the poem is beautiful for 
its description of the hunt and the woodland scenery in which it 
took place. 
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P. 17, 1. 3. Vassal = a dependent who owes service to a 
master. 

P. 18, 1. 14. B<mt = & confusion, tumult ; then a mob, a noisy 
company of people. It is probably derived from an old English 
Terb, routen » to snore, to bellow like an ox. Not the same 
word as rout in Battle of Blenheim^ 1. 32. 

P. 18, 1. 20. Weary Tnountain = mountain that made them 
weary. Adjectives were more commonly used in this way a 
couple of centuries ago than now. In Shakespeare we have 
numberless examples, e.g. " idle bed/* " iDeaJe emls, &c. Spenser 
has "ffreedy prey," and so on. We still say "happy news," 
•* breathless expectation," &c. 

P. 18, 1. 21. Chid them on » harshly urged them on. J,8, 
cidan = to strive, quarrel. Hence chide b to rebuke harshly. 
It is also used of noise and clamour of any kind, as of dogs, of 
winds, of the sea, &c. 

P. 18, L 27. See note on Battle of Blenheim, 1. 26. 

P. 18, 1. 28. Hart = a horned deer, and therefore a male stag 
with its horns grown. The female is called a " hind" 

P. 18, 1. 35. Blew his horn. It was the custom at the death 
of the deer for the huntsman to blow certain notes on the horn 
(called blowing the mort) to summon every one. 

P. 18, 1. 32. Fea;t = deed, from the French fait, which is 
itself derived from the Latin factum^ whence we get our fact, 
" Feat " refers to the doing of a thing, and " fact " to the reality 
of its having been done. There are many other such pairs of 
words in the English language— ;/mt2 and froffile, caitiff' and 
ca^ive, royal and regal, &;c. 

P. 18, 1. 46. Notice Uie gentle sarcasm of this. 

P. 19, 1. 50. Sheer » separated, or severed, pure, unmixed. 
Hence sheer ascent » ascent, and nothing else. A.S. sciran <■ 
to cut. Of. shire, shea/rs, &c. See note on Battle of Blenheim, 
L22. 

P. 19, 1. 51. Several » separate, apart, distinct. Hence 
*« several" comes to mean "various," "divers;" and hence 
" numerous." 

P. 19,L 60. C%= quiet, gentle, shy. From the French coi, 
which is itself from the Latin quietus. So that coy and quiet 
are the same word. See note on line 32, above. 

P. 19, 1. 61. C^m'Tt^ a skilful, from A.S. cunnan, to know, 
to know how to, to be able. The word did not acquire its 
meaning of unlawfully skilful till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Cf. " craft," " silly," &c. 

P. 19, 1. 70. ParawMwr =■ lady love. It is generally now used 
of an unlawfiil lady love. 

P. 19, U. 73-76. Notice the vainglorious boast, and he end 
of it. Cf. lines 169-176. 
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P. 19, 1. 77. Stone dead, Spenser, Faerie Queene, ii. 11, "The 
itone-dtaid qaarnr falls." Cf. " stone cold,'' and in Shakespeare, 
** Mtont hard " (Rich. Ill, iv. 4) and " stone still " {Jokm, ir. 1). 

P. 19, 1. 81 » " Before three days had elapeed." To liken 
the motion of the moon to that of a ship is a simile natural 

•DOUgh. 

P. 20, 11. 07-100. These describe Wordsworth's idea abont 
hii own poetry. The delight in mysteries and horrors was Teiy 
general at and before this time. Cf. Coleridge's Ancient Mariner 
and Chrittahel ; Southey's Thalaha^ and Mrs. Badcliffe's and 
Monk Lewis's novels. 

P. 20, 1. 07. Trade « a trodden path, habitual conrse, way of 
life, employment, commerce. For its use here Cf. — 

" Alas ! what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade f " 

Milton, Lycidas, 64, 65. 

P. 20, 1. 110. Tawny = a dark, swarthy yellow; probably 
fi*om French, tan a bark of the young oak. The green had 
become tan eoloured, 

P. 21, 1. 128. Jolly. French joUt from Norse ;o2, English 
puUt Christmas. 

P. 21, 1. 150. Tide = time, hour, season. Time consists 
of, 07 is recognised by, the happening of eyents ; hence betide « 
to happen ; tidings — happenings, events, news ; tidy = timely, 
in due teason, orderly; ttdea >» the regular seasons of the sea. 

P. 22, 11. 165, 166. Wordsworth held that there was a soul, 
a living spirit, in nature that entered into all things, and gave 
each its distinct life ; indeed, that the spirit of God existed in 
all things. Cf.^ 

"I have felt (in nature) 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
AU thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things." — IHntem Abbey, 

P. 22, U. 167, 168. Compare— 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

CouiBiDGB, Ancient Mariner^ 614-617. 
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HENBT WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Hembt Wadswobxh Lomofellow was bom in Portland, Maine, 
XJ.S., in the year 1807- After travelling for some time throngh 
the Tarions conntriesof Europe he settled down, in 1829, as Pro- 
fessor of Modem Langaages at Bowdoin College, U.S. Six 
years later he was appointed to the similar post at Harvard 
College, Massachusetts — a post which he still holds. But before 
entering on his new duties he again travelled for more than 
a year through the north of Europe. There is certainly no 
living poet, except perhaps Tennyson, whose works have been 
more read in England, whose woids have grown more funiliar 
in every home. Everyone has read HiavxUhaj EvangeUne, Tales 
of a Waysidi Inn^ and Miles Standish ; everyone knows by 
heart the Psalm of lAfe and the Village BlaeksmiUh, It is Long- 
fellow's tender, homely feeling which has made him so widely 
nnderstood and loved. Bnt there is little, very little vigour 
of thought or expression in his work. He is far too prone to 
give us a sermon in verse instead of a work of imagination and 
art — a sermon, too, of a very ordinary kind. Nevertheless his 
purity and simplicity of thought, his tender homely sadness, 
and, here and there, his touches of genuine poetic feeling, 
have rightly gained him a wide and sure popularity. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITE, 

This poem is a very good example of Longfellow's manner. 
There is nothing very lofty in it, nor are the verses especially 
melodious ; but there is in the thought a ring of that sturdy 
manliness and proud contentment with one's lot which Long- 
fellow has so long and so earnestly preached ; while, just before 
the end, there is a touch of that homely pathos which is seldom 
absent from any of his poems. 

P. 23, 1. 8. Tan — a brown, swarthy yellow. See note on 
Hart-Lea^ WeUy line 110. 

P. 23, L 17. Sexton — sacristan = the keeper ott)iQ sacristy, 
or place where the sacred vestments and other implements of a 
church are stowed. Nowadays his chief or only duty is to dig 
graves. 

P. 23, 1. 32. Paradise as a Greek word for '* park.' Xenophon 
says the Persians applied the word to gardens in which were put 
every good and beautiful production of the earth. We used 
paradise first as the garden of Adiun and Eve, and then as a 
place of happiness, heaven. 
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WILLIAM OOWPER. 

WmiUM (H)W»*i«m wim born in the year 1731, at Chreat Berk- 
I^HM^Mitimiii Hi)i't^»HtHhi\H>> of whioh place his father was rector. 
Mm wtiH Wiiftk iu tHKi^, uorvouH, ana sensitive ; and, from the 
M^HHUiui hp ImH Uft UM, hiii tk'hool davs seem to have been 
IMlMitimttUt tMM'iigh, AH or Uiiviug school he was articled to an 
Hl-Utftu^Y (W tUvo^i yo4riu Dut ho studied little, and let twelve 
.V(«HI*K of hiM UmhIuu lift»ilrift away in idleness and gaiety. Not 
Mul.y UM Ui(» pmv^li(M» of l»w provo unsuited to him, bnt his ex- 
^¥^\\W Mii|'Vi»UHi(tMM uiul WHut of sorious application rendered him 
MUtii' (\^ wui'k i>f »)^ kiiul. Towards the end of 1763 his reason 
)|MV^ ytH^t t^Uii it utH^mo necessary to place him tmder strict 
M^mtiiMil (H^iHi» mkI MU(K>rvitdui\. After his ^recovery he went to 
iiv«i wiii^ M iUi^iyymau named Unwin, at Huntingdon; and, 
inivv UU| wh«m Mir. Uuwiu diod. he went with Mrs. Unwin to 
iMu«^i iu )tuv^kilMj)mml»hir«», remaininjjt ^ith her till her death, 
yi\\\\iy ^hh»UV4HhI a tVw voan* before his own. After his attack 
(4^ iH^<MMU<» ftivHOtw and unhappy in mind, and devoted himself 
y^^jf iiviv^tly U) migion ; white fVom time to time his terrible 
lUlMHity iH>tuvuod and darkened his Ufe. It was not till his 
i^i\^W\\\ y^ir that ht^iH>mweuoed writing, and in 1782 he published 
\\\tk t\v«t vuium^ ixt* po<»mi. For the next ten years he was 
bwny with Utarary work, his best productions being The Task 
and th<» tranidAti(>n of Honwr* But Cowper was not only a 
\M^U ht» wan the most charming and best of English letter- 
wcit^i d^i^ihting uw in poems and letters alike by the truth- 
fulniuis of his thonirhts, by his timplioity, and by his genuine 
insight intot and lov« of, the beauty of nature. What he saw, 
Anil thunght. and lovt^d he wrote about. He did not describe 
un9(»ai |H»ii>ple anil sham love and sham passion, like most of 
the writaiHi about him. ^v doing this he commenced — what 
Wwsisworth. Ouiwidge, and Soott finished — a great reform in 
Kngiish literature. For this, if for nothing more, h« deserves 
tu be remembered. He died in 1800. 

JOHN GILPIN. 

This highly amusing ballad gives ns an example of Cowper's 
genUe humour at its veiy best. The story was told him hj his 
wMght, oht^ttri\il friend Lady Austen, to rouse him out of one 
of the fit s of gloomy melancholy to which he -Vras constantly 
snljeot during the latter part of his life. The result was not 
unl^ to rouse him, but to set him to work with his pen. The 
Bul^eot exactly suited him ; for Cowper was always at his best 
when writing of matters of everyday homeliness ; and, moreover, 
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he had lived for years amongst the yery scenes which he 
describes. Lady Austen said the story was one " which had 
been told her in her youth." There was probably an old ballad 
on the subject, as Professor De Morgan pointed out long ago. 
The &ct8 of the stoiy at any rate are not Cowper's, but the 
telling of the story is. It was written in 1782, and published 
anonymously in the Public Advertiser, but attracted no attention 
till it was read in public three years afterwards by the actor 
Henderson. It then became immediately very popular, and was 
reprinted again and again. 

P. 24, 1. 2. Of credit, A man of credit = a man whom 
people will trust — especially in money matters. In the City, a 
man's credit is said to be ** good " when people believe that he 
will meet his engagements and discharge his debts at the proper 
times. 

P. 24, 1. 8. Trainband. The Train bands (i.e. trained bands) 
were the old militia of London, composed of the most substan- 
tial householders in the City. 

P. 24, 1. 1 1. ITie Bell at Edmonton — an inn, with the sign of a 
bell, at Edmonton, a village to the north of London, about eight 
miles from St. Paul's Cathedral. 

P. 24, 1. 12. Ml. This word is constantly used simply for 
the sake of emphasis, with somewhat of the sense of even. 
Compare — 

" A damsel lay deploring 
AU on a rock rediin'd.'* 

Gat, The What d!ye caWt ? ii. 8. 

" AU in the Downs the fleet was moor'd." 

GrAT, Sweet WiMiamSs Farewell, 

Tennyson is especially fond of this use of the word, as in 

** AU in the wiM March morning I heard the angels caU." 

May Queen, 

P. 24, 1. 16. After we. We are reminded by the bad grammar 
that people of Mrs. Gilpin's position were not very well educated 
in her day. 

P. 24, 1. 21. lAnen-dra/pefr. lA/nen is* from Scandinavian lin «» 
flax. Bra/per is from French dra'p = cloth. 

P. 24, 1, 23. Calender, A calender is one whose trade it is to 
smooth, trim, and give a gloss to linen or woollen cloths, by the use 
of the " calender" (Frendi, calandre ; Lat. in cyUndrus). This was 
a hot press, or a machine, consisting of two or more cylinders, re- 
volving so nearly in contact with each other that cloth pressed 
between them is smoothed and glazed by their powerful pressure. 
It was natural for a linen-draper to have a calender as a par- 
ticular friend. 

P. 26, 1, 89. Ayog ■= excited with expectation, ready to start 
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in pursuit of an object of desire ; as we say, " on the go,** Cf. 
" Thej (the ffipsies) generally straggle into these parts about 
this tune of me year, and set the hei^ of our servant-maids so 
agogioT husbands," &c — Spectator, No. 130. 

"p. 25, L 44, Cheapside. Last century, as now, Gheapside 
was the most famous thorough&re in London, and it then con- 
tained the best shops of the linen-drapers, hoders, &c. Cheap is 
A.S. for market^ as in East Cheap ; side = place, as in cxmntrj side, 

P. 25, L 49. Saddle-tree, Oowper uses this to mean the seat 
of the saddle, or merely the upper part of the saddle. Properly 
it is the wooden fra/me which forms the foundation of a saddle, 
and to which the leather is fastened. 

P. 25, 1. 52. Customers, A cwtomer is properly one who 
habitually deals at a shop — ^who makes a custom of so doing. 

P. 25, 1. 62. Good lack » a corruption of alack = alas. 

P. 26, L 85. John he cried. See BatUe of Blenheim, L 26. 
See also L 216, and 1. 236, below. 

P. 26, 1. 96. Neck or nought. This is a racing phrase, mean- 
ing to win by a neck or to be nowhere ; at the risk of ererything. 

P. 26, L 100. Big « a wanton trick or romp. To run a rig 
8 to play a wanton trick, to have a violent romp. 

P. 27, 1. 116. A thousand pound. In the oldest English, 
pound had no change to mark number. Give other instances of 
the singular form being used for the plural in a collective sense. 

P. 27, 1. 119. Trice — an instant, a veiy short time. 

T^umpike = gate for taking tolls. Turnpikes were first set 
up in England in 1663. They are intended to secure that only 
those who use a particular roadway shall pay for it. 

P. 27, 1. 135. The Wash, This is generally taken to mean 
the place where the road crosses a broad shallow stream without 
a bridge. 

P. 28, 1. 142. Balcony — ^pronounced balc6ny here, as it 
usually was in Oowper^s day. 

P. 28, 1. 165. Tidmgs, See note on Ha/rt-Leap Well, 1. 150. 

F. 28, 1. 172. Ouise s way, maimer; the French form of 
the English word toisef in otherwise, &c. The French could not 
easily pronounce a to at the beginning of a word, and in trying 
to do so sounded a g before it. Cf. guerre for werre (war), 
Guillaume for WilUam, and so on. 

P. 29, 1. 178. In merry pin » in good humour. The term is 
derived from the old '' peg-tankards." These were furnished in- 
side with a vertical row of eight pegs, generally of silver. The 
cup held two quarts, and hence the quantity from pin to pin was 
half a Winchester pint. By the rules of ** good fellowship " a 
drinker was to stop drinking only at a pin, and if he drank 
beyond it he was to go on to the next. As it was very hard to 
stop exactly at a pin, the vain attempts to do so produced muoh 
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meniment, and the drinker had geneallj to drain Uie tankard. 
Cf.— 

" No song, no lang^ no jofial din 
Of drinVing -waagail to thepmJ* 

LosGTKLLOW, Goldtm Legend. 

Also : "Their hearts, irhieh were set on so merry a pifmme for 
the victoiy of Montatgis." (Hall, Hem, VUL An. 25.) 

P. 29, 1. 201. BootUa - prc^tless, useless : A.S. hat, eom- 
pensation, profit. 

F. 30, 1. 214. Posting. To tnufelpott is to trarel by lelajs 
of horses, or irhere horses are placed, or potted, on the road to 
expedite the journey. Henoe to pott came to mean to travel 
qnickly. Thepoet-boy was the boj who rode the poet-hortet. 
Post = laXinpositus = placed. 

F. 30, L 216. See L 85 and L 236. 

F. 30, L 222. Amain = of or with mam, or 8trei«th. Ct 
adoum, akin, &c 

BOADICEA. 

This poem was written jost after Cowper had read Hume's 
Eistory ^England, in 1780. Boadicea, the widow of the King 
of the Iceni, who lived in what is now Norfolk and Sofiblk, re- 
Tolted agakist Suetonius P^nlinns, the Roman goTemor of 
Britain, in a.d. 61, and burnt the Boman settlements in London 
and other places. She had been scourged by the Boman tribunes 
for rebelliousness. 

The poem is remarkable chiefly for the Tigour and spirited 
indignation of its lines. It is not a woik of reiy high ait; but 
it is yeiy good of its kind. 

P. 31, 1. 6. Dnud. Druids were priests or prophets of the 
andent Celtic inhabitants of Britain. The hanging up of the 
mistletoe at Ohristmas is a remnant of one of their old religious 
ceremonies — as was the burning of the yule log. 

P. 31, L 20. 7%e Gaul is at her gates. Cowper mistakes 
Gkrals for Yandals and Visigoths. The Ghiuls had sacked Bome 
four centuries before Boadioea's time. The attacks of the 
Yandals and Visigoths on the Boman Empire began in the 
third century A.D. Alaric, the Visigoth chief, sadced Bome 
A.D. 410. 

P. 31, 1. 21. Other Bomans, &c. Alluding to the decline of 
the Empire, which may be said to haye begun when luxuries of 
every sort, dancing, and music were more thought of and more 
practised than the sterner training of a soldiei^s life. 

P. 32, 1. 25. The progeny, &c Cowper is again wrong. The 
ancient Celtic inhabitants of Britain were quite a distinct race 
from their Saxon conquerors. Tt is the Saxon, not the Celt, that 
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"a wider world commands." There is nob very much Celtic 
blood in the English. 

P. 32, 1. 26. Forests, The greater part of onr island was in 
those days covered with forests. There are several remnants 
of these, the best known of which are the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, and Sherwood Forest in Nottinghamshire. 

P. 32, 1. 27. Armed with thunder^ &c. = armed with artillery 
and ships. Perhaps, however, ** clad with wings " may simply 
refer to our greater speed in everything nowadays. 

P. 32, 11. 29-32. "Thy posterity (descendants) shall rule re- 
gions which Csesar never knew ; in regions whither his standards 
never advanced none shall be as invincible as they (t.^. thy 
descendants)." 

P. 32, 1. 29. Begions Ctssar never knew. The world known 
to Csesar was little more than the west of Europe, and the lands 
lying along the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 
North America, Australia, and New Zealand had not been dis- 
covered yet. 

P. 32, 1. 31. Eagles = the principal standards of the Boman 
army. Caius Marius (157-87 b.c.) in his second consulship 
ordained that the " legions of the Eoman soldiers only should 
have t\ie eagle for their standard, and no other ensign." (Holland, 
Pliny, X. 4.) Of course " where his eagles never flew " — where 
his standards never advanced. 

P. 32, 1. 34. Pregnant with celestial ire = full of enthu- 
siasm inspired by Heaven. 



FELICIA DOEOTHBA HEMANS. 

Fblicia. Dobothea Hemans was bom in Liverpool, in the 
year 1794, and spent a great part of her early life at St. Asaph, 
"Wales. She married yoimg ; but her marriage proved an im- 
happy one, and after a while she was permanenUy separated from 
her husband. She enjoyed the friendship of most of the dis- 
tinguished literary folk of her time, and is said to have been 
most charming and lively in society. Mrs. Hemans ranks high 
among Englishwomen who have written poetry ; but rather for 
her gracefalness, and the soft womanly atmosphere of home 
which is about most of her poems, than for any striking power 
which they evince. Her earlier poems, indeed, which shebegan 
to publish at the age of fifteen, showed great promise.' But 
this promise was only partially fulfilled, and that in a very few 
of her lyrics, of which The Pilgrim Fathers is certainly the best. 
After living for many years in Dublin, and enjoying the society 
of the best literary circles in that town, she died in the forty - 
first year of her age, 1835. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 

For a full account of why the Pilgrims left their " childhood's 
land,**" see your History of England (Green's History of the 
Enfflish People, p. 492). They landed on the barren coast of 
Massachusetts, at a place they named " Plymouth,** in the year 
1620. 

P. 32, 1. 3. Against a stormy sky = with a stormy sky 
behind them as a background. Against = in opposition to, and 
hence so as to face. 

P. 32, 1. 12. The trumpet that sings of fame = the trumpet 
which proclaims abroad men's fame. Sings is a not very good 
expression to use for a trumpet's sound. But cf. — 

*< Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered." 

Campbell, The Soldier's Dream. 

P. 33, 1. 15. 7%eg shook the depths of the deserfs gloom =» 
they made the wild impeopled place echo far and wide. 

P. 33, 1. 18. Till the stars heard. Their voices rose high 
above the noise of the storm till the very stars might have 
heard them. 

P. 33, 1. 36. A faitKs pwre shrine — a place in which to 
keep their faith pure. Shrine =s a box, that in which, sacred 
things are kept, a holy place. 



SIR WALTER SOOTT. 

Sm Walter Scott was bom in Edinburgh in the year 1771, and 
was educated at its High School and University ; but delicate 
health led to his passing a great part of his boyhood in the 
country — in the Borders, at Sandyknowe, and at Kelso — where 
he picked up his first knowledge of country traditions and an- 
cient ballads, a knowledge which soon ripened into an almost 
passionate love. He commenced his man's career as a lawyer, 
and practised for some tin^e at the Scotch bar. But before very 
long literature occupied almost his entire attention, and his pro- 
fession dropped into the background. His first publication, in 
1709, was a translation of some German poems ; amongst which 
was Burger's Wild Huntsman. He collected and composed 
ballads ; he read old mediaeval romances ; and, at last, in 1806, pub- 
lished The Lay of the Last Minstrel, which at once made him 
the most popularwriter of the day. This was followed soon after 
by Ma/rmiony and The Lady of the Lake, and other less successful 
" lays.'* He then turned to writing novels, and in 1814 brought 
out WdverleVy followed in the next six years by Cruy Mannering, 
Rob Roy, The Antiquary, and Old Mortality, These not only 
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secured him a brilliant sncceBSi but also a considerable income, 
which enabled him to live a life of almost unbounded hospitsJity. 
In 1820 he was baronetedi and to the end of his life continued 
producing, with marvellous rapidity, that long list of romances 
which we all know and delight in. In 1825 a printing firm 
and a publishing firm, in both of which he had invested very 
large sums, both failed and involved him in their ruin. He 
bore up bravely against his loss, however, and struggled nobly 
to pay his debts. But the strain proved too great for mind 
and body, and, after repeated strokes of paralysis, he at last 
found rest from his labours in 1832. In his poetry Scott never 
attained to a very high degree of excellence. His longer poems 
are remarkable for their power of description, the melody of 
their songs, the interest of their narratives, and the vigorous 
fiow of their words, bat for nothing more. They are conven- 
tional in thought, and show little insight into the deeper springs 
of life. They are only sketches in verse of mediseval men and 
things. It is in his novels only that his real strength is shown. 
In them, as Gk>ethe says, '* all is great — material, effects, charac- 
ters, and execution." 

B08ABELLK* 

Scott's short poems are for the most part superior to his longer 
''lays ; ** and when these short poems take the form of songs, we 
undoubtedly have Scott at his best. His deep, loving nature seems 
only in a song to feel itself quite free to give vent to all its 
passion^ and impulse. We have then none of those conven- 
tionalities and artificialities which so often mar his other work ; 
but a full clear stream of music coming straight from his heart, 
with here and there bursts of passionate words which become 
almost inarticulate in their eagerness. In Sosabelle there is 
no strong passion to make the song throb ; but there is an ex- 
pression of exquisite, tender sorrow, which is almost better ; and 
there is the true old minstrel power of vivid description, vivid 
narrative, and lively flowing verse, which none loved better than 
Scott in the old baUads of our forefathers, and which none has 
caught and echoed as well as he has. 

[The teacher should ask pupils to state to what period this 
poem refers, and to give what evidence they find in the verses in 
support of their answer.] 

P. 33, 1. 2. Feat. See Hart-Leap Well, 1. 32, 

P. 34, 1. 4. Mourns. Notice that mourns is singular, because, 
as note and lay refer to the same thing, the subject is singular 
m meaning. 

-D r ^^^.^T^y hints concerning this poem I am indebted to 
professor Hales's Longer English Poems, in the introduction to which 
MosabeUe is so admirably discussed. 
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P. 34, L 7. Tdvensheuch — Raven's crag; heuch or heugh 
being the Gacdic for crag, 

P. 34, L 8. Nor tempt the stormy firth — do not give the firth 
the oppoitonity of doing jon harm. 

P. 34, 1. 9. Blackening, The gathering clouds are growing 
black with the storm, which mi^es the waves that refiects 
them grow black too. 

P. 34, L 10. Inch, The G-aelie for island, 

P. 34, L 11. Water-sprite = the spirit of the water. An old 
fnpersfcitioii. Of. Campbell's Lord Ullin*s Daughter : — 

"By this the storm grew loud apace, 
7%€ water-wraith was shrieking," 

P. 34, L 13. Seer ^ one who sees; a prophet. 
P. 34, 1. 18. Boslin, The castle stood on a rock which over- 
hung the valley of the Esk. Bos is the Gkielic for ** headland," 
and Hn is probably the Celtic linn, a waterMl. Cf. i^itooln, 
jyublin, King^s Lynn, &c., and Bosaommon, Montrose, &c 

P. 84, 1. 21. The ring they ride, ** Tilting, or running at the 
ling, was a fetshionable pastime in former days. The excellency 
of the pastime was to ride at full speed and thrust the point of 
the lance through the ring, which was supported in a case or 
sheath by the means of two springs, but might be readily drawn 
out by the force of the stroke, and remain upon the top of the 
lance." (Strutt's Sports cmd Pastimes.) 

P. 34, L 33. Copse-wood, Copse = coppice = & wood of small 
growth for cutting. Old Erench copeiz, wood newly cut ; from 
eouper a to cut. 

P. 34, 1. 32. Cavem*d Hawthomden. Beneath the house there 
were numerous caves cut out of the solid rock, communicating 
with the w^ in the courtyard. Den is tlie Anglo-Saxon dena, 
or den, a valley. Cf. Tenten^, &c. Hawthomden was the 
home of the old Scotch poet William Drummond (1585-1649). 

P. 34, 1. 36. Panoply, from two Greek words meaning " all" 
and " ai ms**; hence a complete suit of armour. Until Uie time 
of James VlL, all the Barons of Boslin were so buried. 

P. 34, L 38. Sacristy a the room in a church where the 
sacred tlungs were kept, now called the vestry. Pale = en- 
closure, £rom a Latin word meaning " a stake." Of. Tennyson's 
Sir Galahad, "By bridge and ford, by park and pale" and "the 
pale of civilisation," &;c. 

P. 34, 1. 39. Foliage-homid = with carvings of twining leaves. 
P. 35, 1. 41. Pinnet s a pinnacle, or slender turret. 
P. 35, 1. 44. Saint CUUr, The original form of Sinclair, as 
•• Saint Maur " of " Seymour," &c. 

P. 35, 1. 46. Proud chapelle. Proud because of what it con- 
tained. 
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P. 36, 1. 60. With candle, with hook, and with knell. These 
were used to scare away evil spirits. The bell was tolled, the 
book of offices for the purpose read, and three candles extin- 
guished when the priest recited the curse (as he did four times 
a year) against those who had in any way defrauded the Church 
of her dues. His last words were : " Do to the hook^ quench the 
candle, ring the hdl. Amen, Amen." Hence we have in King John 
(iii. 3, 12), ** Bell, hook, and candle shall not drive me back." As 
things of evil were supposed to love darkness, candles were 
supposed to have the power to drive them away. In religious 
services candles are still supposed to be holy. The super- 
stitious reverence paid to books as possessing power in them- 
selves is as old as books are, and is not yet extinct. The passing 
hell, still tolled when a person is dying, used to be rung to guard 
the soul as it passed from the body, at which time the devils 
were most eager to catch it. The sound of a bell at any time, 
however, was supposed to be full of holy power. Cf. The Wild 
Huntsman, 1. 40, and — 

" King the saints-hell to afiright 
Far from hence the evil sprite." 

Hebbick. 

P. 36, 1. 62. Dir^e — contracted from " dirige,** the first word 
of Psalm V. 8, " Dirige, Domine Deos," &c. So we speak of the 
"Te Deum," the " ifigniflcat," &c 

THE WILD HUNT8MAh, 

This is a translation, or rather paraphrase, of the Wilde Jdger 
of the German poet Biiiger. It is remarkable for the vividness 
of its descriptions, the rapid movements of its verse, and the 
weirdness of its effects. It will serve as an admirable contrast 
to "Wordsworth's Hajrt-Leap Well, The legend on which it is 
founded is|common,with slight variations, to all Germany. France, 
too, has her Wild Huntsman of the Forest of Fontainebleau ; 
and we have our Heme the Hunter of Windsor Forest, referred 
to for the first time (as far as we know) in Shakespeare's Merry 
Wives of Windsor, The original of the German legends is said 
to have been Falkenburg, a keeper of a royal forest. The 
idea of terrible evil falling on the head of a Sabbath-breaker 
is too common and well known to need comment. 

P. 36, 1. 1. Wildgrave=^'k.e&^T of a royal forest ; from Ger- 
man Wild = game, wild animal ; and Graf = earl, lord. Wild- 
grave was the title of some old families that dwelt between the 
Khine and the Moselle. Winds = blows wind or breath into. 

P. 36, 1. 3. Brmffs the Tnom — snuffs the fresh air of morning. 

P. 36, 1. 6. Couples = the straps which tie the hounds two 
and two together. 
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P. 35, 1. 16. Tuxf stranger Horsemen — two horsemen who aro 
strangers. Compare the description of these with that of the two 
in De la Motte Fonqu^'s Sintram. 

P. 36, 1. 19. I%e right-hand steed. Notice how the right hand 
is always considered the post of honour. The tradition is common 
all oyer the world even to the present day. Cf. the position of 
the sheep and the goats in the Apocalypse, &c. The odd 
fancy that when salt has been spilt one snould throw a pinch 
of it over the left shoulder is a remnant of an old superstition 
that the devil was always standing behind us on the left side, 
and the siJt would get into his eyes. [Give other instances of 
this fancy.] 

P. 36, 1. 23. See note on Hart-Leap Well, 1. 110. 

P. 36. 1. 40. And bells, and books, and mysteries. See note 
on Rosabdle, 1. 50. 

P. 36, 1. 43. Bede == an old English word meaning ** advice." 

P. 36, 1. 44. Jovial. The word is derived from astrology. 
The disposition of a person was supposed to be influenced by 
the star which was in the ascendant at the time of his birth ; 
*< under which he was bom," as it was said. Compare satwminef 
mercurial, ill-starred, &c. 

P. 36, 1. 47. Hast thou spoke. See Blake's Dream, 1. 8. 

P. 36, 1. 60. Holt = (commonly) a wood ; but sometimes, as 
here, a woody hill. 

P. 37, !• 62. Afield with autumn's blessings crown' d^se^ field 
made glorious with golden grain ready for hajrvest. 

P. 37, 1. 64. Husbandman ^^e possessor or cultivator of a 
farm. The band comes from the Scandinavian bua a to till. 

P. 37, 1. 66, Pittance — a small amount or portion ; origin- 
ally a monk's allowance of food at each meal. 

P. 37, 1. 78. Pa^es fence. See note on Bosabelle, 1. 38. 

P. 37, 1. 84. Maddening = groynng mad. Cf. ** blackening," 
Bosahelle, 1. 9. 

P. 37,1.100. Fleecy. This of course really describes " flocks," 
and not " care" ; but such a transposition is common enough in 
poetry: Cf. — 

" Not all ih.Q fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs.'* 

Milton, Comas, 604. 

P. 38, 1. 106. Can^^the language of thieves, then the lan- 
guage peculiar to any sect, then 3ie language of hypocrisy 
(especisdly religious hypocrisy). 

P. 38, 1. 107. Though hwrna/n spirits, &c. — even though souls 
of such as thou dwelt in these worthless cattle. 

P. 38, 1. 125. B(mt, See note on Hart-Leap Well, 1. 14. 

P. 39, 1. 129. The meanest brute has rights to plead. See 
Hart-Leap Well, 11. 167, 168, &c. 
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P. 39, 1. 148. On whirlwinds pinions &&m«B borne on the 
vings of the whirlwind ; a metaphor to express speed. Qt 
" He did fly upon the wings of the wind " (f salm zriii. 10). 
[Gire other examples.] 

P. 36, 1. 146. Was. The horse, man, horn, &c., are taken 
as forming one whole. The idea therefore is singular ; so there- 
fore is the verb. See note on BosahelU^ 1. 4. 

P. 39, 1. 169. The still '^ihe stillness. Cf. the numberless « 
other such expressions ; " the wild '* {iMcy Grat/), *' the dark,*' 
"the deep," &c. 

P. 40, 1. 168. The meaawre of thy cup isfull^ihAt which was 
allowed you (to do) is complete. The metaphor is a very com- 
mon one. [G-ive other instances of it.] 

P. 40, 1. 170. The affriqhted wild = the wUd (wood) which 
your presence shall have rendered full of fright and fear. 

P. 40, 1. 172. Go€ps meanest creature is his child. See 
Hwrt-Leap Well, 11. 167, 168, and the note thereon. 

P. 40, 1. 193. Wild despair's reverted eye. Despair is repre- 
sented as a person looking behind him in terror. Cf. tlie whole 
description of the desperate knight, Faerie Queene, L ix., especi- 
aUy— ^' 

"Still as he fled his eye was backward cast. 
As if his fear still followed him behind." 

Rid. I. ix. 21. 

P. 40, 1. 199. Earth*s cavern* d space = the caverns under the 
earth. Deep down under the earth there was supposed to be a 
vast region of caves, in which dwelt fiends and the souls of the 
damneo. [Give instances of this belief.] 

P. 40, 1. 200. Midnight's witching Hour = the hour of mid- 
night, when witchcraft lias power to work. Cf. — 

" Tis now the very witching time of night, 
T^en churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world.* — Hamlet, iii. 2, 364. 

P. 41, 1. 202. Lated » belated = out too late, or later than 
is his custom. Notice the force of the dor ed added to adjec- 
tives. [Give other examples.] 

P. 41,1. 203. He signs the frequent cross = he frequently 
makes the sign of the cross (as a safeguard against evil). For 
construction compare lines 72, 100, 104, 141. 
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HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

It is not the object of this little hook to supply texts which 
may serve as lessons in Grammar, Philology, or Antiquari- 
anism, or which may be made exercises for the memory. 
The poems gathered here are meant to be studied for the 
sake of the thought and imagination they contain, and for 
the sake of the methods used to express these. The inten- 
tion is that the pupil shall become familiar with fine thought 
and beautiful imagination in their many yarieties, and shall 
learn how best to give expression to such things. This has 
been carefully kept in mind in choosing the pieces. Some 
have been chosen for their thought, some for thdr imagina- 
tion ; all for the power and excellence of their expression. 
To enlarge and ennoble the mind there is no better means 
than the study of literature. To learn how to speak and 
write correctly and well, there is but one way — the study 
of literature. To offer an opportunity for the study of 
simple English Literature is the object of this book. 

As the pupils, who are to study these poems, are expected 
to be not much over the age of ten, it is manifest that the 
Notes are of necessity yery simple in character, and many 
of them such as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
would not require. It is hoped that they may serve to 
illustrate and explain the poems, and to direct the pupil's 
attention to all the finer points. It is not intended that 
the Notes should be an object and end in themselves. They 
will have failed in their aim if they do not drive the pupil 
back on the text as the sole subject of his study. Grammar 
is but slightly touched upon : Philology is only introduced 
when the meaning of a word is thereby really made clearer 
andmore interesting; while Antiquarianism is rever brought 
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in except where it really throws light upon the text. "Wh 
they are preparing these poems as lessons, the pupils i 
required to look out in a dictionary (and learn) every wo 
the meaning of which they do not thoroughly know. T 
dictionary which up to the present I have found dm 
handy and useful for the purpose (though it is far fo 
perfect) is Messrs. Collinses " Illustrated National and B 
nouncing Dictionary" (price one shilling). In the Not 
therefore, no words are explained if the meanings ^ven 
this dictionary are sufficiently clear and accurate. 

It may, perhaps, be of use to teachers to have a su 
mary given here of the chief points to be attended to in 1 
study of literature. We should require : — 

I. As to the substance of the text. 

(rt) All comparisons by means of which anything 
illustrated or explained (similes *), and all applications 
words to uses which in their original meaning they co 
not be put (metaphors t), to be carefully studied and 
plained, and the metaphors to be expanded to show tl 
full meaning. 

{b) The force and character of the descriptive woi 
and the names applied to things, to be fiilly realised. 

(c) A paraphrase of the author's words to test that 
meaning is exactly smd fully understood. It is seldom t 
one gets a paraphrase which does not omit some poi 
And yet it is of the highest importance that the wl 
meaning shall be taken in. Never mind how long 
paraphrase is, so that it omits nothing. 

{d) A general knowledge of the meaning of the pasa 
in hand, and of the line of argument pursued. 

II. A knowledge of the history and derivation of a i 
particular words, where these illustrate clearly the gem 
tendencies and laws of language, and are otherwise 

* Kg. " Her face was pale as the borrowed beauty of the Tnot 
" The thought came to him as quick as lightning}* 

t E.g. " He bridles his anger." " In loftiness of thought 
soars far above the7n" 
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special interest. The pupils should also be made to learn 
the most common and most productiTe roots in the English 
language^ together with a well-chosen list of words derived 
from them, in order that the tneamnga of words shall not 
remun as isolated facts (which are always hard to remember), 
but shall show their connections and developments. They 
should then be required to point out what words in their 
lessons belong to these roots. 

m. A clear understanding of all allusions. 

IV. A knowledge of such illustrations as really throw 
light upon the text. Except when the illustrations are 
specially valuable it is best, in testing a pupil, to give him 
the illustration, and require him to give the passage in the 
text which it illustrates. 

Then as to method and routine. 

1. The notices of the author and the poem, together 
with the poem itself, should be carefully read over by the 
pupils with the teacher before anything else is attempted. 
But the teacher should bear in mind that the '^ notices " 
are intended rather as hdps to him than as lessons for 
his pupils. 

2. A passage should be set as a lesson for next time, 
and the pupils required to learn the Notes on it, and to look 
out and learn the meanings of all but the very simplest 
words which it contains. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
remind teachers how ignorant young learners as a rule are 
of the meanings of even very common words. Their 
vocabulary is very small, and their words have very arbitrary 
or misty meanings. 

8. When the text has been thoroughly understood, 
the critical notices of the author and the poem should next 
be studied. 

4. Lastly, when all the points above mentioned have 
been carefully attended to, the pupil should be made to 
read the poem through aloud two or three times, in order to 
get an idea oiitas a xchde and to show that he has really 
mastered its meaning. 

June 1879. H. OOURTHOPE EON^E^. 
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PART II. 



ROBERT BROWNING: 1812- 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN, 

Hamelin town's in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 
The River Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 6 

feut, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 

Rats ! 10 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 16 

Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats. 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squealong 
In fifty differ'^nt sharps and flats. 20 

At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking : 
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" Tis clear," cried they, " our Mayor's a noddy ; 

" And as for our Corporation — shocking 

" To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 26 

" For dolts that can't or won't determine 

" What's best to rid us of our vermin I 

" You ho^, because you're old and obese, 

" To find in the furry civic robe ease I 

" Rouse up. Sirs I Give your brains a racking 30 

" To find the remedy we're lacking, 

" Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing 1 " 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 

Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

An hour they sat in Council ; 35 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 

" For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell — 

" I wish I were a mile hence ! 

" It's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 

'^ I'm sure my poor head aches again, 40 

** I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 

" Oh, for a trap, a trap, a trap I " 

Just as he said this, vmat should hap, 

At the chamber door, but a gentle tap. 

" Bless us 1 " cried the Mayor, " whafs that ? " 46 

(With the Corporation as he sat, 

Looking little though wondrous fat ; 

Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 

Than a too-long-opened oyster. 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 60 

For a plate of turtle green and glutinous). 

" Only a scraping of shoes on the mat I 

" Anything like the sound of a rat 

" Makes my heart go pit-a-pat I " 

" Come in I " the Mayor cried, looking bigger, 66 
And in did come the strangest figure I 
His queer long coat, from heel to head, 
Was half of yellow and half of red ; 
And he himself was tall and thin. 
With sharp blud eyes, each like a pin, 60 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 
No tuft on cheek nor beard on cnin. 
But lips where smiles went out and in ; 
* There was no guessing his kith and kin : 
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And nobody could enough admire 65 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one : " Ifs as if my great-grandsire, 

'' Starting up at the trump of Doom's tone, 

" Had walked this way from his painted tombstone ! *' 

He advanced to the council table : 70 

And, " Please your honours," said he, " I'm able, 

" By means of a secret charm, to draw 

'' All creatures living beneath the sun, 

" That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

" After me so as you never saw ! 76 

" And I chiefly use my charm 

" On creatures that do people harm, — 

" The mole, the toad, the newt, the viper : 

" And people call me the Pied Piper/' 

(And here they noticed round his neck 80 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 

To match his coat of the self-same cheque ; 

And at the scarfs end hung a pipe *, 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 

As if impatient to be playing 85 

Upon his pipe, as low it dangled 

Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

" Yet," said he, " poor piper as I am, 

" In Tartary I freed the Oham, 

" Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats ; 90 

" I eased in Asia the Nizam 

" Of a monstrous brood of vampyre bats : 

" And as for what your brain bewilders, 

" If I can rid your town of rats 

" Will you give me a thousand guilders ? " 96 

'* One I fifty thousand I " was the exclamation 

Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the Piper stept. 

Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he knew what magic slept 100 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept. 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled. 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled ; 1Q5 
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And ere three shrill notes the (dpe had uttered, 
You heard as if an army mutt^ed ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
And the gnunbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; 
And out of the bouses the rats came tumbling ; 110 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young finskers. 

Fathers, mothers, imcles, cousins, 
Cocking tails, and pricking whiskers, 115 

Families by tens and dozens ; 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped, advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 120 

Until they came to the River Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished I 
— Save one, who, stout as Julius Oassar, 
Swam across and lived to carry 
(As he, the manuscript he cherished) 125 

To Rat-land home his commentary : 
Which was, " At the first shrill note of the pipe 
'' 1 heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
" And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
" Into a cider-press's gripe : 130 

" And a moving away of pickle-tub boards, 
" And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
" And a drawing the corks of train-oil-flasks, 
'' And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks ; 
" And it seemed as if a voice 135 

" (Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
" Is breathed) called out, ' Oh, rats, rejoice ! 
" * The world is grown to one vast drysaltery I 
" ' So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
" * Breakfast, dinner, supper, luncheon I * 140 

" And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
" All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
" Glorious, scarce an inch before me, 
" Just as methought it said, * Come, bore me ! ' 
" — I found the W eser rolling o'er me." 146 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 
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'' Qo," cried the Mayor, " and get long poles, 

'' Poke out the nests, and block up the holes I 

'* Consult with carpenters and builders, 160 

*' And leave in our town not even a trace 

'* Of the rats I ^ When suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a, " First, if you please, my tnousand guilders I " 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; 155 

So did the Corporation, too. 

Eor council dinners made rare havoc 

With Claret, Moselle, Vin-de-Grave, Hock ; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar's biggest butt with Ehenish. 160 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow, 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow 1 

" Beade," quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 

" Our business was done at the river's brink ; 

" We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 166 

" And what* s dead can't come to life, I think. 

" So friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

" From the duty of giving you something for drink, 

'' And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

"But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 170 

" Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

" Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

" A thousand guilders I come, take fifty 1 " 

The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 

'* No trifling I I can't wait, beside I 176 

" I've promised to visit by dinner-time 

" Bagdat, and accept the prime 

" Of the Head-Cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 

" For having left, in the caliph's kitchen, 

" Of a nest of scorpions no survivor. 180 

" With him I proved no bargain-driver ; 

" With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver I 

" And folks who put me in a passion 

" May find me pipe after another fashion." 

" How ! " cried the Mayor, " d'ye think 111 brook 185 

" Being worse treated than a cook ? 

"Insulted by a lazy ribald 

" With idle pipe and vesture piebald I 
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" You threaten us, fellow ! Do your wont ; 

" lilow your pipe there till you burst I ** 190 

OncA) more he stept into the street, 

And to his lips again 
Laid liis long nipe of smooth, straight cane ; 

And (iro he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 195 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
Hiure was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Hmall feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
liittle hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 200 
And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scattering. 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 205 

Tripping and skipping ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shoutmg and laughter. 

The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood. 

Unable to move a step, or cry 210 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

— Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Pipei?s back. 

And now the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council's bosoms beat, 216 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters 1 

However he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelberg Hill his steps addressed, 220 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

" He never can cross that mighty top I 

" He's forced to let the piping drop, 

" And we shall see our children stop I " 225 

When, lo, as they reached the mountain's side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the Piper advanced, and the children followed, 
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And when all were in to the very last, 2-30 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say, all P No! One was lame^ 

And comd not dance the whole of the way ; 

And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, ne was used to say, — 2]5 

" It's dull in our town since my playmates left ! 

" I can't forget that I'm bereft 

'' Of all the pleasant sights they see, 

" Which the Piper also promised me : 

'' For he led us, he said^ to a joyous land, 240 

" Joining the town and just at hand^ 

" Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 

" And flowers put forth a fidrer hue, 

" And eyerythmg was strange and new ; 

" The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 246 

" And their dogs outran our fallow-deer, 

" And honey-bees had lost their stings, 

" And horses were bom with eagles' wings : 

" And just as I became assured 

" My lame foot would be speedily cured, 250 

" The music stopped, and I stood still, 

" And found myself outside the hill, 

" Left alone against my will, 

" To go now limping as before, 

" And never hear of that country more ! '* 256 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 
There came into many a burgher's pate 
A text which says that Heaven's gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 

As the needle's eye takes a camel in ! 260 

The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth. 

Wherever it was man's lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart's content. 
If he'd only return the way he went, 265 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw 'twas a lost endeavour, 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever. 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Should think their records dated duly 270 
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If, after the day of the month and the year, 
These words did not as well appear : 
" And so long after what happened here 

" On the twenty-second or July, 
** Thirteen hundred and seventy-six : " 275 

And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat, 
Thoy called it, the Pied Piper's Street — 
Whore any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 280 

Nor suflered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirtli a street so solemn ; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church-window painted 286 

The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there's a tribe 290 

Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress, 
On which their neighbours lay such stress. 
To their fathers ana mothers having risen 
Out of some subterraneous prison 295 

Into which they wore trepanned, 
Jjong ago in a mighty band, 
Out of Ilamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don't xmderstand. 

So, Willy, lot you and me be wipers 300 

Of scores out with all men,— especially pipers ! 
And whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice. 
If we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise I 
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CHARLES WOLFE: 1791-1823. 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 

Not a driLm was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we harried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 6 

The sods with our bayonets turning. 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And the laiitern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him, 10 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him I 

Few and short were the prayera we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 15 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 
How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 

And we fer away on the billow ! 20 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 26 

When the clock struck the hour for retiiing; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
Of the enemy sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 30 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 

But we left him alone with his glory. 
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KMZAHKTII BARRETT BROWinKG: 

////'. liOMASi't: OF THE SWAX'S yEST. 

*• Hit \)iv. (Ir^'arriji depiirt, 
S<i tho ftuling phADtoms flee. 
Aim I tho Hharp realitj 
Now inu!«t act its part." 

Wbmt wood's Beads from a Botary. 

\*irtiv, Ki.UK sits alone 
MUi tlio Uhh^Ihv of a meadow, 

IW n Mtn^aiu-Mulo, on the grass: 

\ii«l iliv trtH^H aro showennff down 
|)oti)>lort v>t' ihoir leaves in shadow, 

()ti \wv Mmw^ hair and fiEu:e. 

Slut htiH t)in>wn her bonnet by ; 
\\\k{ hvr i'wt hHo has been dippii^ 

In Iho Minllow waters flow; — 

Nttw Mho holds them nakedly 
III iior hands, all sleek and dripping, 

Wtiilo Mhe rv>ckoth to and m>. 

I'Uilo KUie sits alone, — 
\nd tiio MiuUv slie sottly useth 

VxiU iho HI Ion w like a speech, 

Whito hIio thinks what shall be done — , 
VikI tho Hwootost pliHisiire chooseth 

t\»i' l»o» Tutuiv* within reach! 

(.it do I'lUo ux her siuile 
VMK^»M^^th ..." I will have a lover, 

UU(utj>k on a steed ot* steeds! 

Uo ^uUl loNo iuc without gmle; 
Vn^l lv» Mm i will discover 

lh<^ HwanV uet^t among the reeds. 

" Vn^l tho stcvHl shall be red-roan, 
V»kI lt»o lover jtlmll be noble, 

Wuh an oNo that takes the breath, — 

Vnd tho lute he plavs upon 
Slu^U strike ladies^ into trouble, 

A^i Ui^ «wocd ^riket^ men to death. 
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" And the steed, it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 

And the mane shall swim the wind ; 

And the hoofs, along the sod. 
Shall flash onward in a pleasure, 35 

Till the shepherds look behind. 

" But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 

When he gazes in my face I 

He will say, ' Love, thine eyes 40 

Build the shrine my soul abides in, 

And I kneel here for thy grace ! ^ 

" Then, ay, then — he shall kneel low — 
With the red-roan steed anear him. 

Which shall seem to understand — 45 

Till I answer, ' Else, and go ! 
For the world must love and fear him 

Whom I gift with heart and hand.' 

• " Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 50 

With a yes I must not say — 
Nathless, maiden brave, * Farewell,' 

I will utter and dissemble — 
' Light to-morrow with to-day.' 

" Then he will ride through the hills, 55 

To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong ! 

To make straight distorted wills, — 
And to empty the broad quiver 

Which tne wicked bear along. 60 

" Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain, 
And kneel down beside my feet — 

* Lo ! my master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity's counting I 65 

What wilt thou exchange for it ? ' 

" And the first time I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon, — 
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And the fw^cond time a plove ! 
Hut tho third time — I may bend 70 

From my pride, and answer, ' Pardon — 
If lie comcH to take my love.' 

" Then the young foot-page will run — 
Tlwn my lover will ride faster. 

Till ho knocleth at my knee ! 75 

M am a duko*H eldest son ! 
ThoiiHand serfs do call me master, 

Hut, () Love, I love but thee!^ 

'' lie will kiss me on the mouth 
Tlion, and load mo, as a lover, 80 

Through the crowd that praise bis deeds ! 

And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 

That Mwan'H nest among the reeds." 

liittlo Kllio, with her smile 86 

Not yot onded, rose up gaily, — 

Tiod the bonnet, donn*d the shoe, 

A ml wtmt homeward, round a mile, 
•luHt to see, as she did daily. 

What more eggs were with the two, 90 

Vushing through the elm-tree copse. 
Winding by the stream light-hearted, 

When) Iho osier pathway leads — 

Pant the boughs she stoops and stops I 
liO ! the wild swan had deserted — 96 

And ft rat had gnaw'd the reeds. 

Mllio wont home, sad and slow ! 
If hIjo found the lover ever, 

Wilh his rod-roan steed of steeds, 

HooMi, 1 know not ; but I know 100 

Slu< could show him never, never, 

That swan's nest among the reeds. 
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OLD BALLAD. 

CHEVY CHASE. 

God prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safeties all I 
A woeful hunting once there did 

In Ohevy Chase befall. 

To drive the deer with hound and horn 6 

Earl Percy took the way ; 
The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 10 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer days to take ; 

The chiefest harts in Chevy Chase 

To kill and bear away. 
These tidings to Earl Douglas came, 15 

In Scotland, where he lay ; 

Who sent Earl Percy present word 

He would prevent his sport : 
The English earl, not feanng that, 

Did to the woods resort, 20 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold. 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well in time of need 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 26 

To chase the fallow deer ; 
On Monday they began to hunt, 

Ere daynght did appear ; 

And long before high noon they had 

A hundred fat bucks slain ; 30 

Then, having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse the deer again. 
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The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

The nimble deer to take, 
That with their cries the hills and dales 36 

An echo shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went 

To view the tender deer ; 
Quoth he, " Earl Douglas promised once 

This day to meet me here ; 40 

" But if I thought he would not come, 

No longer would I stay." 
With that a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the earl did say: 

" Lo ! yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 46 

His men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 

All marching in our sight. 

" All men of pleasant Tividale, ' 

Fast by the river Tweed." 50 

" cease your sports I " Earl Percy said, 

" And take your bows with speed. 

" And now with me, my countrymen, 

Your courage forth advance I 
For there was never champion yet, 65 

In Scotland or in France, 

" That ever did on horseback come. 

But, if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear." 60 

Earl Douglas, on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

" Show me," said he, " whose men you be, 66 

That hunt so boldly here, 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And kill ray fallow ^eer,** 
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The first man that did answer make 

Was noble Percy, he ; 70 

Who said, " We list not to declare. 
Nor show whose men we be. 

" Yet we will spend our dearest blood, 

Thy chiefest harts to slay,** 
Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 75 

And thus in rage did say : 

" Ere thus I will outbraved be. 

One of us two shall die I 
I know thee well ! — an earl thou art ; 

Lord Percy, so am I. 80 

" But, trust me, Percy, pity it were, 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltless men. 

For they have done no ill. 

" Let thou and I the battle try, 86 

And set our men aside.'* 
" Accursed be he,*- Earl Percy said, 

** By whom this is denied." 

Then stept a gallant squire forth, — 

Witherington was his name, — 90 

Who said, " I would not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame, 

" That e*er my captain fought on foot, 

" And I stood looking on : 
Ye be two earls," quoth Witherington, 96 

" And I a squire alone. 

" m do the best that do I may. 

While I have power to stand I 
While I have power to wield my sword, 

111 fight with heart and hand I " 100 

Our English archers bent their bows, — 

Their hearts were good and true ; 
At the first flight of arrows sent, 

FuU fourscore Scots they slew. 

A 13 
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Yit bides Karl Douglas on the "bent 105 

A captain pood enow, — 
And that was seen in very sooth, 

For he wrought them grief and woe. 

The Douglas parted his host in three. 

Like a great chief of pride. 110 

With spears made out of goodly tree 
They came in on every side, 

And through our English archery 

Gave many a wound full wide ; 
Many a doughty man they slew, 116 

liut it gained them little pride. 

The English let their bows then be, 
And drew their brands so bright, — 

It was a heavy sight to see, 
IJright swords on basnets light. 120 

They clos'd full fast on every side. 

No slackness there was found ; 
And many a gallant gentleman 

Lay gasping on the ground. 

In sooth, it was a grief to see, 125 

How each man chose his spear, 
And how the blood out of their breasts 

Did gush like water clear I 

At last these two stout earls did meet. 

Like captains of great might ; 130 

Like lions wode they laid on load. 
They made a cruel fight. 

They fought imtil they both did sweat, 

With swords of tempered steel ; 
Till blood adown their cheeks like rain, 135 

They trickling down did feel. 

'* yield thee, Percy I " Douglas said ; 
** And in faith I will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanced be, 
Bv James our Scottish king. 140 
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*' Thy ransom I will freely give, 
And this report of thee : 
Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see.^ 

" No, Douglas," quoth Earl Percy then, 145 

" Thy proffer I do scorn ; 

I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was bom." 

With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of an English bow, 150 

Which struck Earl Douglas on the breast 
A deep and deadly blow ; 

Who never said more words than these : 

" Fight on, my merry men all ; 
For why, my life is at an end : 156 

Lord Percy sees my fall." 

Then leaving life. Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand. 
And said, '^ Earl Douglas, for thy sake 

Would I had lost my land ! 160 

" Alas, my very heart doth bleed 
With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure a more redoubted knight 
Mischance could never take." 

A knight among the Scots there was 165 

Wluch saw Earl Douglas die. 
Who straight in heart did vow revenge 

Upon the Lord Percy ; 

Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called. 

Who, with a spear most bright, 170 

Well mounted on a gallant steed. 
Ran fiercely through the fight ; 

And pass'd the English archers all. 

Without all dread or fear ; 
And through Earl Percy's body then 175 

He thrust his hateful spear j 

A 15 
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With such a vehement force and might 

His body he did gore. 
The staff ran through the other side 

A good clothyard and more. 180 

Thus did both these nobles die, 

Whose courage none could stain. 
An English archer then perceived 

The noble Earl was slain. 

He had a good bow in his hand, 185 

Made of a trusty tree ; 
An arrow of a clothyard long 

To the hard head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right the shaft he set, 190 

The grey goose-wing that was thereon 

In his heart's blood was wet. 

This fight from break of day did last 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rang the evening-bell 196 

The battle scarce was done. 

With stout Earl Percy there was slain 

Sir John of Egerton, 
Sir Robert RatcHffe and Sir John, 

Sir James that bold Baron. 200 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 

Both knights of good account, 
Good Sir Ralph Raby there was slain, 

Whose prowess did jsurmount. 

For Witherington needs must I wail, 206 

As one in doleful dumps; 
For when his legs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumps. 

And with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 210 

Sir Charles Murray, that from the field 
One foot would never flee. 
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Sir Charles MuiTay oi Ratcliffe too, — 

His sister's son was he ; — 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 215 

But saved he could not be. 

And the Lord Maxwell in like case 

With Douglas he did die ; 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears 

Scarce fifty-five did fly. 220 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen 

Went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest in Chevy Chase were slain, 

Under the greenwood-tree. 

Next day did many widows come 226 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears. 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies bathed in purple blood, 
They bore with them away j 230 

They kissed them dead a thousand times 
Ere they were clad in clay. 

The news was brought to Edinburgh, 

Where Scotland's king did reign. 
That brave Earl Douglas suddeidy 236 

Was with an arrow slain. 

" heavy news I " King James *gan say ; 

" Scotland may witness be 
I have not any captain more 

Of such account as he ! " 240 

Like tidings to King Henry came, 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy Chase. 

" Now God be with him," said our King, 246 

" Sith it will no better be ; 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five himdred as good as he I 
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'^ Yet shall not Scots nor Scotland say 

But I will yengeance take, 250 

And be revenged on them all 
For brave Earl Percy's sake.*' 

This vow the King did well perform 

After on Ilumbledown ; 
In one day fifty knights were slain, 255 

With lords of great renown. 

And of the rest of small account 

Did many hundreds die : 
Thus endeth the hunting in Ohevy Ohase 

Made by the Earl Percy. 290 

God save our King, and bless this land 

With plenty, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 

'Twixt noble men may cease I 



ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809- 

DORA. 

With farmer AUan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son. 
And she his niece. He often looked at them, 
And often thought, " Til make them man and wife." 
Now Dora felt her uncle's will in all, 5 

And yearn'd towards William ; but the youth, because 
He had been always with her in the house. 
Thought not of Dora. 

Then there came a day 
When Allan calFd his son, and said : " My son, 
I married late ; but I would wish to see 10 

My grandchild on my knees before I die : 
And I have set my heart upon a match. 
Now therefore look to Dora ; she is well 
To look to ; thrifty too beyond her age. 
She is my brother's daughter: he and I 15 

Had once hard words, and parted, and he died 
In foreign lands ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughter Dora : take her for your wife ; 
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For I have wish'd this marriage, night and day, 

For many years." But William answer 'd short : 20 

" I cannot marry Dora ; by my life, 

I will not marry Dora." Then the old man 

Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said : 

" You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus 1 

But in my time a father's word was law, 25 

And so it shall be now for me. Look to it ; 

Consider, William : take a month to think. 

And let me have an answer to my wish ; 

Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack. 

And never more darken my doors again." 30 

But William answered madly : bit his lips. 

And broke away. The more he look'd at her 

The less he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 

But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 

The month was out he left his father's house, 35 

And hired himself to work within the fields ; 

And half in love, half snite, he woo'd and wed 

A labourer's daughter, Mary Morrison, 

* 

Then, when the bells were ringing, Allan call'd 
His niece and said : " My girl, I love you well ; 40 
But if you speak with him that was my son, 
Or 'change a word with her he calls his wife. 
My home is none of yours. My will is law." 
And Dora promised, being meek. She thought, 
" It cannot be : my uncle's mind will change ! " 45 

And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To William ; then distresses came on him ; 
And day by day he pass'd his father's gate. 
Heart-broken, and his father help'd him not. 
But Dora stored what little she could save, 50 

And sent it them by stealth, nor did they know 
Who sent it ; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest-time he died. 

Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
And look'd with tears upon her boy, and thought 55 
Hard things of Dora. Dora came and said : 

" I have obey'd my uncle until now, 
And I have sinn'd, for it was all thro' me 
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This evil came on William at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that's gone, 60 

And for your sake, the woman that he chose. 

And for this orphan, I am come to you : 

You know there has not been for these five years 

So full a harvest : let me take the boy, 

And I will set him in my uncle's eye 66 

Among the wheat ; that when his neart is glad 

Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 

And bless him for the sake of him that's gone." 

And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 70 

That was unsown, where many poppies grew. 
Far ofi* the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not ; for none of all his men 
Dai'e tell him Dora waited with the child ; 
And Dora would have risen and gone to him, 76 

But her heart fail'd her : and the reapers reap'd, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose and took 
The child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And made a little wreath of all the flowers 80 

That grew about, and tied it round his hat. 
To make him pleasing in her imcle's eye. 
Then when the farmer pass'd into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work. 
And came and said : " Where were you yesterday ? 86 
Whose child is that ? What are you doing here ? " 
So Dora cast her eyes upon the ground. 
And answer'd softly, " This is William's child I " 
" And did I not," said Allan, " did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ? " Dora said again : 90 

" Do with me as you will, but take the child. 
And bless him for the sake of him that's gone ! " 
And Allan said, " I see it is a trick 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 
I must be taught my duty, and by you ! 96 

You knew my word was law, and yet you dared 
To slight it. Well— for I will take the boy ; 
But go you hence and never see me more.'^ 

So, saying, he took the boy, that cried aloud 
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And struggled hard. The wreath of flowers fell 100 
At Dora's feet. She bow'd upon her hands, 
And the boy's cry came to her from the field, 
More and more distant. She boVd down her head, 
Remembering the day when first she came, 
And all the things that had been. She bow'd down 106 
And wept in secret ; and the reapers reap'd, 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary's house, and stood 
Upon the threshold. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 110 

To God, that help'd her in her widowhood. 
And Dora said, " My uncle took the boy ; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with you : 
He says that he will never see me more." 
Then answer'd Mary, " This shall never be, 115 

That thou shouldst take my trouble on thyself : 
And, now I think, he shall not have the boy. 
For he will teach him hardness, and to slight 
His mother ; therefore thou and I will go, 
And I will have my boy, and bring him home ; 120 
And I will beg of him to take thee back : 
But if he win not take thee back again. 
Then thou and I will live within one house. 
And work for William's child, until he grows 
Of age to help us." 

So the women kiss'd 125 

Each other, and set out, and reach'd the iarm. 
The door was off the latch : they peep'd, and saw 
The boy set up betwixt his grandsire's knees. 
Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 
And clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, 130 
Like one that loved him : and the lad stretch'd out 
And babbled for the golden seal, that hung 
From Allan's watch, and sparkled by the fire. 
Then they came in : but when the boy beheld 
His mother, he cried out to come to her ; 135 

And Allan set him down, and Mary said : 

** father ! — if you let me call you so — 
I never came Srbe^ging for myself. 
Or WiUiam, or this child ; but now I come 
For Dora : take her back ; she loves you well. 140 
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sir, when William died, he died at peace 
"With all men ; for I ask'd hira, ajid he said, 
He could not ever rue his marrying me — 

1 had been a patient wife : but, sir, he said 

That he was wrong to cross his father thus : 146 

* God bless him ! ' he said, ' and may he never know 
The troubles I have gone thro' I * ^Then he tum'd 
His face and pass'd — unhappy that I am I 
But now, sir, let mo have my boy, for you 
Will make him hard, and he will learn to slight 150 
Ifis father *8 memory ; and take Dora back, 
And let all this be as it was before." 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room ; 
And all at once the old man burst in sobs : — 156 

" I have been to blame — to blame. I have kill'd my 
son. 
I have kill'd him — ^but I loved him — my dear son. 
May God forgive me ! — ^I have been to olame. 
Kiss me, my children." 

Then they clung about 
The old man's neck, and kiss'd him many times. 160 
And all the man was broken with remorse ; 
And all his love came back a hundredfold ; 
And for three hours he sobb'd o'er William's child, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 
Within one house together ; and as years 165 

Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 



ROBERT SOUTHEY : 1774-1843, 

THE INCHOATE BOCK, 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea. 
The ship was as still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 
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Without either sign or sound of their shock, 6 

The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 10 

On a Duoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 16 

And blest the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round. 

And there was joyance in their sound. 20 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck. 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 

He felt the cheering power of Spring ; 25 

It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the Inchcape float ; 

Quoth he, *' My men, put out the boat, 30 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And 111 plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 36 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down simk the bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles rose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the Rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 40 
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Sir Halph the Rover sailed away, 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store. 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze overspreads the sky 45 

They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand, 

So dark it is they see no land. 50 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Oanst hear," said one, " the breakers' roar ? 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
" Now where we are I cannot tell, 65 

But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
" O horror I it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 60 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
He cur8od himself in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
The ship is. sinking beneath the tide. 

But even in his dying fear 66 

One dreadful sound could the Rover hear, 
A sound as if with the Inchcape Bell 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 



JOHN KEATS: 1795-1821. 

LA BELLE DAME 8AN8 MERCL 



A BALLAD. 



WHAT can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 
Alone and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has wither'd from the lake. 
And no birds sing. 
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what can ail thee, knight-at-armSy 6 
So hazard and so woe-I)egone P 

The sqmrrers granary is full, 
Ana the harvest's done. 

1 see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew, 10 

And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 

I met a lady in the meads, 

Full beautiful — a faery's child ; 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 15 

And her eyes were wild. 

I made a garland for her head. 
And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She look'd at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 20 

I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long. 

For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery's song. 

She found me roots of relish sweet, 26 

And honey wild, and manna dew, 

And sure in language strange she said — 
" I love thee true." 

She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept, and sigh'd full sore, 30 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 

With kisses four. 

And there she lulled me asleep. 
And there I dream'd — ah ! woe betide, 

The latest dream I ever dream'd . 35 

On the cold hill's side. 

I saw pale kings and piinces too, 
Pale warriors ; death-pale were they all ; 

They cried, " La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall I " 40 
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I saw their starved lips in the gloani, 
With horrid warning gaped wide. 

And I awoke and found me here, 
On the cold hill*s side. 

And this is why I sojourn here, 45 

Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is witherd firom the lake, 

And no hirds s^ng. 



NOTICES AND NOTES TO PAET n. 



ROBERT BROWNING. 

Robert Bbowning "was born in London, in the year 1812, and 
was educated under the auspices of the London University. 
His first acknowledged work, Paracehms,waB published in 1836, 
and gained some praises, but few readers. Pippa Passes, a 
graceful but somewhat fantastic dramatic poem, found more 
favour. It was not, however, till the publication of Men and 
WoTuen, in 1856, and of Dramatic Lyrics and. Dramatic Rontaiices 
a little later, that any large number of people realised that a 
great and powerful poet had arisen amongst us. He has none 
of the light graces and pretty tricks of expression, or the 
simple plaintive thoughts, that make a poet widely popular. In- 
deed, his language is often harsh and unmelodious, and some- 
times his thought is very hard to follow. But it is always power- 
ful and lofty thought, always his own thought, not borrowed 
from any one else ; while every here and there we come upon 
passages of rare melody and wonderful beauty of words. His 
insight into the heart, his lofty-mindedness, his power of making 
a character unfold itself in its own words, are unsurpassed bj 
any liying poet, and indeed but by few of any time. He is un- 
deniably our best dramatist since the days of Elizabeth ; though 
two of his dramas, Stratford and The Blot on the Scutcheon, 
proved unsuccessful when they were brought out at Drury Lane 
—the former in 1837 and the latter in 1843. 

THE PIED PIPEB OF HAMELIN. 

The story of The Pied Piper of Hamelin as told by Mr. 
Browning so closely follows the original account that there is 
but little left to tell, except where the story comes from. It 
will be found in Thorpe's Northern Mythology, iii. 119, and in 
€rrimm*s Deutsche Sagen (Berlin^ 1866), i. 245, in which a list is 
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giTen of aathorities who speak of the erent as an historical 
fact — BO credulous were the good folk in days gone by; but 
had they not the inscriptions on the Tuwn Hall, and the new gate, 
and the two old moss-grown crosses on the Koppenbeig, i&ch 
of courne spoke the truth? In his Curious yfytks of the Middle 
AgcH, Mr. Baring Cvould has collected a large number of very 
■imilar legends, tolling of the power of music over men and 
animals and all things : how a roan with a riolin came to 
Brandenburg, and drew all the children after him into the 
Marienberg ; how another, after having been served in the same 
way as our Pied Piper, piped all the children of Worms into 
the Tannonl^erg ; and so on. Even in Abyssinia the story is told 
of the dafmoDs Hadjiuji, Madjuji. And we all remember the 
lad in Grimm's Household Stories who has a wonderful fiddle 
that forcos ovor^'one to dance as long as he plays it — a story 
very like t hat published in England hundreds of years ago by 
Wynkyn de Worde, under the name of A merrie Geste of the 
Frere and the Boye, in which the lad receives a pipe of marvel- 
lous power — 

"All that may the pype her6 

Shall not themselfe stere, 

But laugh and lepe about." 

The humour and the vigour of Mr. Browning's version of the 
tale must be manifest to every one. The quick flow of the 
words, the cleverness of the rhymes, the skilful management of 
the metre, and the wonderful power in the epithets throughout, 
make it a masterpiece of its kind. However slight and well 
known the story may be, the charm with which it is told is such 
that we are compelled to be interested and amused, even when 
we read it for the twentieth time. 

P. 1 1 , 11. 1 0-20. Notice specially the humour and descriptive 
power of these lines. 

P. 11, 1. 20. Sharps and flats. Terms in music. A note is 
said to be sharp when it has been raised, or made more acute, 
by a half tone ; and flat when it has been lowered or dulled by 
a half tone. Here, of course, there is simply a reference to the 
different degrees of shrillness in the squeaks and shrieks. 

P, 12, 1. 23. Noddy = a silly fellow; probably from a simple- 
ton nodditig or shaking his head in a silly way. Cf. — 

" What do you think I am ? 
Jasp. An arrant noddy ^ 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Knight of the Burning Pestle^ ii. 1. 

P. 12, 1. 32. Send packing = send away in a hurry. Cf. 
"Faith, and I'll sendYnm packing '' {\ Hen. IV, ii. 4); "Ti\se7id 
some packing " (Rich. Ill, iii. 2). 
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P. 12, 1. 37. Guilder, A Dutch coin, worth about 2a. Ad, 
It was ofteu used for money in general. Cf. — 

" I am bound 
For Persia, and want gilders for my voyage." 

Comedy of Errors^ iv, 1. 4, 

P. 12, 1. 54. Pit-a-pat — a repeated sound of pat, the repeti- 
tion of a slight tapping noise. Cf. — 

" "What's all this love they put into parts ? 
'Tis but the pit-a-pat of two young hearts." 

Deyden, Epilogue to " Tamerlane." 

'* Now I hear the pit-a-pat of a pretty foot through the dark 
alley." — Dbyden, Don Sebastian^ iii. 2. 

The repetition of the word pat is meant to imitate the re- 
currence of the sound. Cf. tittle-tattle^ fiddle-faddley &c. 

P. 12,1. 60. With sharp , . . pin = with blue eyes, each as 
sharp as a pin. 

P. 12, 1. 64. Kith and kin = acquaintance and relations. 
Eith = A.S. cyth : compare uncouth = unknown, strange ; and 
Scotch couthf cowthy = known, familiar, pleasant. 

P. 13, 1. 66. Quaint = nice, dainty, curious, unusual, odd. 
Here the word means " odd." 

P. 13, 1. 78. Newt = an animal of the frog tribe, like a small 
lizard. The word is properly an ewt, or eft, but the n was run 
on in pronunciation, and the words were very commonly written 
as one ; when they were divided again the di\ision was made in 
the wrong place. Cf. a nickname = an eke-name ; a nuncle (in 
Shakspere) = an uncle ; so, on the other hand, an adder should 
be a nadder, and an apron, a napron. 

P. 13, 1. 79. Pi'«?— parti-coloured, variegated. Literally the 
word means marked like a pie (Lat. pica = a magp/e) with 
black and white, spotted. Pie-bald = pie-spotted. 

P. 13, 1. 82. Cheque = a pattern consisting of diflferent- 
coloTired stripes or lines, or little squares, like a chess-ho&rd.. 
The game of chess is a corruption of the game of checks, from 
French Schec, Old French, eschac, which itself is from Persian 
schak = a king. The game is of Persian origin, and ** checkmate " 
is from Schec et rnat — schachmat = the king is dead. 

P. 13, 1. 87. Old-fangled. Coined by Browning from the 
common expression new-jangled = fond of new trifles, or fan- 
gles, decorated with a foolish attempt at novelty. Hence old- 
fangled = queerly old-fashioned. 

P. 13, 1. 89. Cham. The title of the sovereign prince of 
Tartary, now written "Khan." 

P. 13, 1. 91. Nizam. The title of the native sovereign of 
Hyderabad in I^dia. It is derived from Nizam-ul-Mulk, who, in 
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the beginning of the last contury, obtained possession of the 
Mnhammadnn conqucstH of the Deccan (1724). His successors 
in the sovcroignty having assumed his name as their title of 
dignity, have retained it to this day. 

P. 13, 1. 92. Vampyre hats — huge bats found in the tropics, 
80 called from the superstition about vampyres. A vampyre is 
suppovcii to 1)0 a dead man wlio returns in body and soul from 
theothor world, and wanders about the earth doing mischief 
to the living. Ho sucks the blood of persons asleep, and these 
pt^nKmn Innvme vam pyres in turn. He lies as a corpse during 
t he tiny ; but at night, especially at full moon, he wanders about 
in tho form of a dog, bat, &c., biting sleepers on the back or 
neck. Cf. tlie I'renoh loup-garou, the Persian ghoul, &c. 

P. 13, U. 98 - 1 22. Notice the movement of the metre — slow 
at firHt, and quickening up to a breathless rush — and the vivid- 
\WHH of the description. Cf. Southey's Lodore, Browning^s How 
thryhrouyht the Good Ncu^ from Ghent ^ &c. Lines 191-207 are 
admirable in the same way. 

P, 14, 1. 123. Julim C(Fsnr, " The third danger was in the 
l>attIo by 8oa, tliat was fought by the tower of Phar [Pharos^ a 
lighthouse] : where, moaning to help his men that fought by sea, 
he leapt from the pier into a boat. Then the Egyptians made 
towants him with their oars on every side ; but he, leaping into 
the sea. with great hazard saved himself by swimming. It is 
w\id that then, holding divers books in his hand, he did never 
let them go, but kept them always upon his head above water, 
and swam with the other hand, notwithstanding that they shot 
marvellously at him, and was driven sometime to duck into the 
water ; howboit the boat was drowned presently.'* — Skbai^s 
North*8 Plutarch, " Julius C(Psar,'' p. 86. 

P. 14, 11. 127-145.— One of the best parts of the poem. The 
humour, the command of words, the .power of finding rhymes, 
are all at their strongest. 

P. 14, 1. 136. Psaltery. A stringed musical instrument of 
the Jews, like a small harp ; it was beaten with small sticks. 

P. 14, 1. 138. Drysaltery. A factory of dry salted meats, 
pickles, drugs, &c. 

P. 14, 1. 139. Nuncheon. A mid-day meal, literally food 
taken at noon : equivalent to our luncheon, Cf. — 

" Harvest folks (with curds and clouted creame). 
With cffeese and butter, cakes and cates anon, . . . 
On sheafes of come were at their noonshun^s close." 

Browne, Britannia's Pastorals, ii. 1. 

" When laying by their swords and truncheons, 
They took their breakfasts or their nuncheons** 

Hudibrds, i. 1. 

P. 15, 1. 153. Perked, To perk means to hold up anything 
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(as the head) "with impertinent smartness or briskness. So we 
speak of peacocks " perking their tails." The word is very com- 
monly used by country folk. To perk it = to behave imperti- 
nently, as in — 

" If, after all, yon think it a disgrace 
That Edward's miss thus perks it in your face." 

Pope, Epilogue to " Jane Shared 

P. 15, 1. 155. Looked blue = was disconcerted, looked aghast. 
The effect of fear and astonishment is to stop the flow of blood, 
and the face then becomes of a pale bluish or livid tinge. The 
expression is common enough in conversation, especially in Scot- 
land. [What other such " slang " expressions are there in this 
poem ? Justify their use here.] 

P. 15, 1. 179. Caliph. A title given to the successors of 
Muhammad, the Arab Prophet and Emperor. Twelve hundred 
years ago the court of the Caliph of Bagdad, Haroun al Raschid 
(Haroun the Good, whom we all know through the Arabian 
Nights), was the most splendid and learned in the world. Ori- 
ginally the Caliph was one vested with supreme spiritual and 
temporal authority ; but for the last two hundred years the 
title has been swallowed up by Shah, Sultan, Emir, &c. 

P. 15, 1. 182. Stiver, A stiver w&s a Dutch coin of about the 
value of a halfpenny. Here it means simply the smallest sum 
of money, 

P. 16, 1. 220. KoppeTherg. Other versions call it Koppenberg, 

P. 17, 1. 246* Fallow = pale reddish yellow. Fallow-deer 
are now, and have long been, the commonest deer of Europe. 

P. 1 7, 1. 268. A text : — " It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God " {Matt. xix. 24). " The eye of a needle " is generally 
taken to be the name of the small side gate for foot-passengers 
in the walls of Eastern cities, through which a camel could not 
pass unless his load were removed. 

P. 18, 1. 274. According to Baring-Gould {Curious Myths, 
p. 421) the inscription on the wall of a house in the town gives 
the date as "June 26, 1284." 

P. 18, 1. 278. Baring-Gould says the street was called *' Bun- 
genstrasse," because no drum (bunge) — nor indeed any other 
musical instrument — ^was allowed to be played in it. 

P. 18,1.296. Trepanned = enticed, en sns^red, entrapped. Cf. 
" If these swear true, he was trepanned on shipboard." — Still- 
moFLEET {Speech in 1692, quoted in Wedgewood). 

P. 18, 1. 300. "Willy," was " William Macready the younger," 
son of the celebrated William Charles Macready, actor, and 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre. Browning, as a writer of plays, 
had had transactions with the great manager, and these four 
last lines very probably contain a sly hit at him. 
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CHARLES WOLFE. 

Charlrs Woifh, an Irish clergyman and a poet of great 
premise "ii-aM Iwni at Dublin, in the year 1791. There is little 
of public interest nlH)Ut \ns life beyond the fact that he produced 
tho elejry The linHnl of Sir John Moore, which Byron pro- 
nonnctni to W the finest in our language — a rank which it still 
hoKl8 as fur as martial elegies are concerned. Wolfe was first 
curate of l?i\llyelog, and then of Castle Caulfield. He died of 
iHHisumption in 1828. There is no other inst-ancc on record of 
HO pn»nt a rt^putation having been built on so slight a poem — 
though its excellences are many and undeniably of a very high 
onler. 

THK BUliTAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 

When Lonl Byron sjiid that this elegy was the finest in our 
language ho pn^bably used the word in the restricted sense of 
rt Uiincnt fftr the drath of some one ; and even then he must have 
forgotten for the moment Milton's beautiful Lycidas, With 
this single except ion, however, we may accept Byron's opinion 
as correct at the time it was uttered. Since then it has been 
KurpasstHl by many another elegy ; amongst which we may men- 
tion Shelley's Ad^itais and Tennyson's In Menioria7n, Still, 
Wolfe's is a very beautiful little poom, and well deserves its 
popularity. The solenm, stately movement of the verse is 
admirably suit<)d to tho subject, as is the simple, straight- 
forwanl way in which the event is described and the sorrow 
expressed. Klabori\te outbursts of lamentation are more likely 
to move us to admiration than to tears. But the plain, on- 
vamishod grief of the soldier over his dead leader goes straight 
to the heart of every one of us, peasant and scholar alike. 
Notice how skilfully the contrast, between the funeral Moore 
received and the one he deserved, is used. He had deserved the 
highest military honours ; he was buried like a conmion soldier 
hurriedly at the dead of night. Sir William Napier, who had 
ser>'ed under Sir John Moore during his campaign in Spain, thus 
writes of him in the first volume of The History of the War in 
the Peninsula: — " Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a 
man whose uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest 
virtue, and governed by a disinterested patriotism more in 
keeping with the primitive than the luxurious age of a great 
nation. His tall, graceful person, his dark, searching eyes, 
strongly defined forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, in- 
dicated a noble disposition and a refined understanding. The 
lofty sentiments of honour habitual to his mind, were adorned 
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by a subtle, playiul wit, which gave him in conversation an 
ascendancy he always preserved by the decisive vigour of his 
actions. He maintained the right with a vehemence bordering 
on fierceness, and every important transaction in which he was 
engaged increased his reputation for talent, and confirmed his 
character as a stem enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, 
a just and faithful servant of his country. The honest loved 
him, the dishonest feared him, for while he lived he did not 
shun, but scorned and spurned the base, and, with characteristic 
propriety, they spumed at him when he was dead." 

Moore had first distinguished himself at Corsica in 1794, 
and, after the Convention of Cintra, in 1808, had been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces which were intended to drive 
the French out of the Spanish Peninsula. Distrust of his own 
strength, and the failure of the reinforcements he expected 
from the Spaniards, had, it seems, detained him too long at 
Salamanca, until, finding that he was being surrounded by the 
enemy, he determined to abandon Portugal and retreat on 
Corunna. This he accomplished in the depth of winter, through 
a mountainous country, and harassed by a foe three times as 
powerful as himself; and crowned his exploit by the victory of 
Corunna on January 16, 1809. 

P. 19, 1. 3. Farewell shot. It is usual at military funerals 
for the soldiers to fire a salute over the grave to complete the 
ceremony. 

P. 19, 1. 6. Darkly = in darkness, with no brilliant display 
of torches. For a similar peculiar use of an adverb see Romance 
of the Swan* 8 Nest, 1. 10, "Now she holds them (her feet) nakedly" 
s= in a state of nakedness ; also La Belle Dame sans Merci, 1. 2. 
Comp. " I will tell you a thing, but you shall let it darkly dwell 
with you" (AlPs WeU, iv. 3, 13). 

P. 19,1. 7. Struggling moonbeam. The moonlight came with 
difficulty through the dark clouds of mist. 

P. 19, 1. 9*. Useless — because a coffin is of no real use, even 
if it kept a body from decay, and adds no beauty to the look of 
the dead. 

P. 1 9, L 20. " And (this would be done), we being far away on 
the sea." Notice the force of the " and." We more commonly 
in such a case insert a " that " after the " and." " God shall help 
her, and that right early " {Psalm xlvi. 5) ; but cf. " You are 
abused, and by some putterK>n " {Winter's Tale, ii. 1, 141). See 
also Dora, 1. 95. 

P. 19, 1. 21. Sir William Napier tells us that Moore's last 
words were, **I hope the people of England will be satisfied! 
I hope my coimtry will do me justice ! " It was some time before 
it did. See the quotation above. 

P. 19, 1. 27. Sir W, Napier writes : ** In a few mmutes after- 
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wuhlM ho (li(Ml. nnd IiIn corpse, trapped in a milhaij doak, -vas 
in(nrn»il, liy tlio ofHcurH of his staf^ in the citadel of CoiTBiuia. 
Tho guUH 1*1' tlio ciioiuy paid his faneral honours, and Soah {the 
tWm'h i/cHrni/), witli ii noble feeling of respect for hiaTaJonr, 
vtinMiMlu inunuiuoiit to hiN memory on the field of hattla." 

I*. I\», I, JiO. h\uni' fnsh and gory—frvilk, haring been jnst 
\\\i^ . •'«*';<;. '.f. tiloinly, us having been gained in bloodshed. 



KI,r/Ain«TlI BARRETT BROWNING. 

Ki tuxiittru U.VHUKrr Uuowminq was bom in London, in the year 
IHOU, bwt hor onrly ytMirs wore spent mostly in the country, in 
niltUt of thr Mtilvt^rn Jlills. She soon showed an intense love of 
rtmiltiiiii \\\\\ at tho oarly ngu of seventeen published her first 
vohuuo ot* pocinN. Tho breaking of a blood-vessel on the Inngs, 
ill IHHtti M'udortHl hor health extremely delicate, and erentoallj 
dntvo ht«r (aft or hor niarriago with Robert Browning) to the 
luihl oliinato of Itatly. lleforo her marriage her health had much 
iuuuHtvtHl, aiul >vhih' with her family in London, Miss Mitford 
toUH UN, n)io >vaN in t)\o habit of reading "almost every book 
\(\\X\\\ ttuulin^, in almost every language, and giving herself, 
h(«avt and kuuI. to that poetry of which she seemed bom to be 
tht* privittt^N." In Italy the Brownings lived first at Pisa, and 
ul1t»rwaiHU at l*'loi*onoo, where Mrs. Browning took a deep and 
m^t^r intoiVHt in tho pntgri'ss and welfare of the people and the 
iHuuitry, »N u\any of hor poems, especially Cam. Guidi Windows^ 
omphatioaUy pn>vo. But ^ho was more than a politician and 
philant hropiKt, She stands alone as the only really great poetess 
uur lanvl han pn)duood. With a warm-hearted, deep insight into 
ilfo wluMMimbinoH a rare tluouoy and strength of words, which at 
tlmoH, iniletnl, jin^lo sonu^what out of tune, but oftenest are full 
of tendort^wt foi'iing and sweetest music; while in all and through 
all thiH>i> and Hasji tho most genuine love of nature and enthu- 
Hiasm in man. Hor btvst poom is Aurora Leigh, an epic of modem 
Utb-a jH>om, that is, relating a story of modern life to show 
what that life is and should be, and the poet's thought about it. 
Jnroni Lcufh is full of wonderful beauty and strength of thought, 
expressed m powerful and melodious language. Mrs. Browning 
died at Florence, in theyeivr 1861. 

THE liOMAyCE OF THE SWAKS NEST, 

Few can fail to feel the tender, loving humour with which 
the romantic fancies of little Ellie are described in this poem, 
and the gentle, humorous sadness of the end, — the day-dream of 
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an imaginative little maiden, and the first refusal of the world 
to fulfil it, the first hint that it will not all come true. The 
thought, the music of the words, and the delicate beauty of the 
descriptioDS, combine to make it one of the sweetest poems 
of the kind in our language. It would be well to compare with it 
the account of Maggie Tidliver, in the first few chapters of George 
Eliot*s Mill on the Floss. 

P. 20, 1. 4. The trees are shotvering down, &c. The shadows 
of the leaves are their dovbles^ or copies ; and as the wind stirs 
the leaves and sets them trembling and the shadows also 
moving, it seems as if the shadows were falling in showers on 
little ElLie's head and face. 

P. 20, 1. 10. She holds them nakedly =: *' she holds them in 
a naked state ". — a very peculiar construction. See The Burial of 
Sir John Moore, 1. 5. 

P. 20, 1. 14. TJseth = calls into use or existence. 

P. 20, 1. 15. [Give the full meaning of this line.] 

P. 20, 1. 22. Guile = deceit, or trick ; the French form of 
the English word wile, 

P. 20, 1. 24. That swan's nest = that well-known, that famous 
swan's nest. A skilful touch here. To EUie the swan's nest 
was a very important and wonderful thing. For a similar force 
in that cf . — 

" And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song." Kinosley, A Farewell, 

P. 20, 1. 26. Boan = having a bay, or dark reddish-brown 
colour, with spots of grey and white. 

P. 20, 1. 27. That takes the breath = that makes one breath- 
less with sudden wonder at it. 

P. 20, 1. 28. Lute — a stringed instrument of music, like 
a guitar. 

P. 20, 1. 29. Shall strike ladies into trouble = shall (by its 
touch) drive hidies into trembling and agitation. As his sword 
overpowers men so shall his lute overpower ladies' hearts. 

P. 21, 1, 32. Housed = covered with a rough saddle-cloth 
(formerly of a rough woollen material), the French for which is 
housse, 

P. 21, 1. 33. Swim the wind = float with a wavy motion 
through the air — the wavy motion it would have if floating on 
the surface of moving water. 

P. 21, 1. 35. In a pleasure = with pleasure, in a joyful 
way, as if they were delighted with what they were doing. 

P» 21, 1. 41. Shrine = a box; that in which sacred things 
are kept ; a holy place or chapel. 

Pt 21, 1. 52. Nathless « not the less, nevertheless. 
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P. '21.1. M. Liqht to-morrow with to^y = make the fntore 
plorittuN with your ae<xl8 in tho present. 

P. *2 1 , 1. 66. Va»t the river. Notice the bonndarj of Ellie's 
«?ountrj- all brj/oHd the river was the " wide world." 

P. *^1 , 1. AO. The broad quiver which the wicked hear along, 
Th<k <kvi) diHHU of iK-iokcd people against the good are compared 
to tho wvunwU intlictinl by arrows. Cf. " Lo, the wicked bend 
thoir U^w : they make ready their arrow upon the string, that 
thoy mav privily ^hoot ut the upright in heart " (Av/m zL 2 ; 
alpo /W*» Ixiv. 3, 4). 

** Tho Devil hath not in his quivez^s choice 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet Toice.** 

Btbun, Don Juan, xv. 13. 

P. 0*i. I. «,\. tW thy pity's counting — for thee out of pity 
to x>M»i*hl«'r ot* value. 

P, "IX 1.08. (tnerdoH = a reward. 'Frexix^tguerredontgner' 
^'■n, i\ |\nfo or jrift for mirliAc service. 

P. j.\ 1. 8i. Ti\yth ^ a pledge or promise. The same word 

W -n, I. H.i. Vnto him, &c. The humour of this is two-fold, 
f V%'. tho »li^ht rnluo of the thing the child treasures so ; and, 
M^%^./, the thou^rltt that a man may do wondrous deeds for a 
xix^man. i\\\\\ y^\\Ts\\\\^ hor. and find out at last that the great 
troi««un» sho han to ^i^'^^ ^^^^i is "a swan's nest among ^e 
^mhU/' Of \vurw> too thori> is tlic obvious meaning that little 
KUio» >»hou s\w iHH^amo a woman, would never be able to show 
hor Uwor unite m^^ mmplo and childlike a little heart. 

P. *2*2. I. S7. />.iwii*rf — put on. Don = do on, i.e, put on. 

P. T2, 1. 01. Coi\<e — coppice, a wood of small growth, for 
.«//*»>./ . OKI Kri'iioh. ttyv/r, wood newly cut; couper = to cut. 



CfltTY CHASE, 

Ok all litoraturos the Knglish is the richest in ballads; and of 
thoNO ImlladH hy Oir tho moi«t popular is Chevy Chase, Ben Jonson 
Ih ro|v<»rteil to have said ** hor would rather have been the author 
of it than of all his works." Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of 
iWny^ HayH : ••! never hoard the old song of Percie and Douglas, 
that I found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet." 
The fMNtidiouN Addison devotes two long letters in the Spectator 
(NoH. 70 and 74) to its praise; and the editors of Bishop Percy's 
Folio AfS, call it. "the epic of Border poetry." The last*named 
editors iwld : " This Inillad is historically highly valuable for the 
picture it gives of Border warfare in its more chivalrous days, 
when ennobled by generos'ty and honour. The hewing and 
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Imcking lose their honors in the atmosphere of romance thrown 
zonnd Uiem. • . . The general spirit of the ballad is historical, 
but the details are not authentic." There are two versions 
extant, the earlier of which is generally considered to have 
been composed about the middle of the fifteenth century, and has 
oome down to us in a very imperfect form. The other and 
more modern version (which is the one given here) cannot have 
been written later than the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and though not so vigorous and picturesque in parts as the 
older poem, is certainly more musical, and more carefully finished ; 
but in either form the ballad is " full of that majestic simplicity 
we admire in the greatest of the ancient poets ; " it is full of 
fire, and spirit, and manliness; and, however much the poet 
may dwell upon the superiority of his own nation (the Scotch 
version has many ingenious changes on this point), both he and 
his hero have a thoroughly genuine admiration for the sturdy 
courage of their foes. Indeed, I do not know anything in epic 
poetry finer or more touching than Earl Percy's beautiful and 
passionate lamentation over his fallen enemy, nor anything 
more stirring and picturesque than the description of the fight 
round the dead chieftains. 

" Such fierce collisions as here represented must often have 
occurred, and from the same cause as here given. It was one of 
the laws of thp Marches, frequently renewed between the two 
nations, that neither party should hunt in the other's borders 
without leave from the proprietors or their deputies. This per- 
mission the high-spirited Borderer was not alwajrs disposed to 
ask. He did not care to beg for favours. He would make no 
secret of his purposed sport, so that if the "Warden of the March 
about to be trespassed upon chose to oppose him, he was not 
prevented from doing so by ignorance of his intention. Bi this 
way the proclamation of a hunting expedition across the Borders 
was in reality a challenge to a contest." — Bishop Percy's Folio 
MS. ii. p. 2. 

Chevy Chase = the chase or hunting-ground upon the Cheviot 
Hills. The word chase occurs commonly enough in the names 
of places. 

P. 23, U. 7, 8. Addison remarks: " This way of considering 
the misfortunes which this battle would bring upon posterity, 
not only on those who were bom immediately after the battle 
and lost their fathers in it, but on those who perished in future 
battles which took their rise from this quarrel of the two earls, 
is wonderfully beautiful." 

P. 23, L 17. Present = immediate. Cf. " a very present 
help in trouble" {Fsalm xlvi. 1). 

P. 23, 11. 25, 26. " There had been an ancient custom of the 
Borders, when they were at quiet, for the opposite Bordel to 
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send the Warden of the Middle March, to desire leave that they 
might come into the Borders of England, and hunt with their 
greyhounds for deer towards the end of summer.** — Memoirs of 
Carey, Earl of MaiiTnouth, Svo. 1769, p. 165. 

P. 24, 11. 33-36. Addison quotes these as lines especially 
" sounding and poetical.'* *' In Northumberland, as I hear say, be 
no forests, except Chivet Hills ; where is much brushwood and 
some oak; ground overgrown with ling, and some with moss. 
I have heanl say that Chi vet Hills stretcheth twenty miles. 
There is great plenty of red deer and roebucks.** — ^Lblaito, 
Itinerary, vii. p. 56. (Leland lived in the reign of Henry VUl.) 

P. 24, 1. 37. Quarry — a name given to the dead game; Old 
French, currh, corailles; Italian, curatttf the intestines of an 
animal, from Latin, cor, the heart. 

P. 24, 1. 47. Notice the distinction between ** Scottish 8pea^ 
men " and *' English bowmen," which is kept up throughout ; the 
spear and the how being the national weapons of the two parties 
respectively. 

P. 24, 1. 49. Ti vidale = Te viotdale, of which Scott writes :- 

" Sweet Teviot, on thy silver tide 

The glaring bale-fires blaze no more ; 
No longer steel-clad warriors ride 

Along thy wild, thy willowed shore ; 
Where'er thou wind'st, by dale or hill, 
All, all is peaceful, all is still. 

As if thy waves, since Time was born. 
Since first they roll'd upon the Tweed, 
Had only heard the shepherd's reed 

Nor started at the bugle-hom." 
• Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 1. 

P. 24,1. 60. Fast by = close beside. Cf. " a vessel (which) 
rides /cfs^ hy" (Winter's Tale, iv. 4, 612). 

P. 25, 1. 70. Noble Percy, he. The he is emphatic, and is 
equivalent to even he. 

P. 25, 1. 71. We list not to declare = we do not please (or 
chose) to declare. 

P. 25, 1. 77. Ow^-imi;i(?= out-done in bravery, set at defiance. 
Cf.— 

** Hence to yon mountain, which out-braves the sky." 

Chubchill, The Corference, 

"Yet, rather than be thus out-brav'd, and by 
My drudge, my foot-stool, one that sued to be so ; 
Perish both life and honour." 

Beaumont and Fletchbb, Love's Progress, iv. 1. 
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P. 25, 1. 88. Denied = objected tx). Cf.— 

*< The defendant doth that plea deny" 

Shakspebe, Smnet xlvi. 7. 

P. 25, 1. 97. May — in its literal sense of caw. Cf. — 

'* If any man may (win her), you may as soon as any.'* 

Merry Wives, ii. 2, 245. 

P. 26, U. 105-120. I have modernised these verses from the 
older poem, as they seem to me far finer than the single verse 
vhich we here find in the later version, and which runs as 
follows : 

"To diive the deer with hound and horn, 
Douglas bade on the bent ; 
Two captains moved with mickle might. 
Their spears to shivers went,'* 

P. 26, 1. 105. Yet hides Earl Dcmglas on the bent = yet Earl 
Douglas stands his ground, does not fly. Bent is a short rough 
grass which grows in such places, and also the space it covers. 

P. 26, 1. 120. Basnets = helmets, from old French bassinet, 
the diminutive of bassin, a helmet in the form of a basin, 

P. 26, 1. 131. Wbde = mad, fierce. Laid on load == laid on 
heavily. 

P. 27, 1. 154. Merry men. Addison remarks : " Merry men in 
the language of those times is no more than a cheerful word for 
companions and fellow-soldiers." It is rather the name given 
to the vassals or free-lances of a lord. Cf. Bobin Hood's merrie 
Tnen; and in As You Like It the vassals who fiock to the exiled 
Duke are called " merry men ** — " a many merry men with him " 
(L 1, 121> 

P. 27, 11. 156-160. Addison writes : *' Earl Percy's lamenta- 
tion over his enemy is generous, beautiful, and passionate : I must 
only caution the re€Mler not to let the simplicity of the style, 
which one may well pardon in so old a poet, prejudice him 
against the greatness of the thought. That beautiful line, 
* Taking the dead man by the hand^ will put the reader in mind 
of £neas*s behaviour towards Lausus, whom he himself had 
slain as he came to the rescue of his aged father. 

* At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 
Ora modis, Anchisiades, pallentia miris ; 
Ingemuit, miserans graviter, deztramque tetendit,' " &c. 

Mneid, x. 822. 

P. 28, 11. 181-196. Addison writes: "But of all the descriptive 
parts of this song, there are none more beautiful than the four 
following stanzas, which have a great force and spirit in them, 
and are filled with very natural circumstances {events). The 
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thought in the third stanzn was nerer touched by any other 
poet, and is such a one as would have shined in Homer or 
Virgil." 

P. 28,1.1 95. The evening hell = the bell for vespers, or evening 
service : probably a mistake for the curfew, rung about 8 p.m. 

P. 28, 1. 205. Butler refers to this in Hudihras, i. 3, 97. The 
1)ear, though brought to the ground by his numerous assailants, 
still fights desperately :— 

" As Widdrington, in doleful duinptt, 
Is said to fight upon his stumps." 

The corresponding lines in the older version are perhaps 
finer : — 

** For Wetharrynton my heart was woe, 
That ever he slain should be ; 
For when both his legs were hewn in two, 
He kneeled and fought on his knee." 

As one in doleful dumps = as one (wails who is) in deep sorrow. 
Cf. " Doleful dumps the mind oppress" (Romeo and Juliet, iT. 5, 
129). 

P. 29, 11. 2 1 7, &c. Addison remarks : " One may observe like- 
wise, that in the catalogue of the slain the author has followed 
the example of the greatest ancient poets, not only in giving a 
long list of the dead, but by diversifying it with litUe c£uracteis 
of particular persons." The names are all noted Border names, 
but I have not been able to find out anything of special interest 
connected with them. 

P. 29, 1. 228. Prevail = produce an effect, be of use. Cf. 
"It {philosophj/) helps not, it prevails not" (= has no efifect). 
Romeo and Juliet^ iii. 3, 60. 

P. 29, 1. 237. It is amusing to notice the different ways in 
which the poet makes the kings receive the news. I confess I 
prefer the Scottish king's grief to the English king's brag. The 
brag, however, is the usual thing at the end of such poems. 

P. 29, 1. 246. 8ith = since. 

P. 30, 1. 260. But = that not. Of. ♦* Do not believe hut I shall 
do thee mischief" (Midsummer NigMs Dream^ ii. 1, 236) ; '* Your 
uncle must not know biU you are dead" (Kivg John, iv. 1, 128). 

P. 30, 1. 254. Humhledovm = 'Rorm\diOxi, or Humbleton, near 
Wooler, in Northumberland, where the Earl of Northumberland, 
his son Hotspur, and the Scotch Earl of March defeated about 
10,000 Scots under the Earl of Douglas, who was taken prisoner, 
A.D. 1402. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 

AuvHD Tbmntbon ms bom at Somerby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, 
in the year 1809 ; and, after having been educated by his father, 
proceeded in due course to Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
the exception of a volume of poems published in conjunction 
irith his brother Charles, when they were boys, and a prize 
poem on Timbuctoo, composed whilst an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, Mr. Tennyson did not publish anything till 1830, 
when Poems chtefly Lyrical appeared. But from that date the 
steady and rapid growth of his fame may be easily traced. The 
two volumes in 1830 were in part a republication, but the most 
important poems they contained were the new ones. It was at 
once apparent that the author of Mort cP Arthur ^ Lockdey HeUlj 
Tke May Quee», and The Two Voices was worthy to take a 
place in the first rank of English poets ; a reputation which was 
more than sustained by the two works which followed, The 
Princess and In Memoriam, So well known and popular, indeed, 
had Mr. Tennyson become that, on the death of Wordsworth in 
1851 5 it seemed only natural that " the laurel greener from the 
brows of him who uttered nothing base " should be placed on his 
head. Since then, down to the present year (1870), numerous 
Tolumes, published at short intervals, have enchanted all readers 
of English, and have proved that the deep interest which the 
poet takes in all the movements and events of his time has in 
nowise abated. Besides those already mentioned, the most 
beautiful and most notable of his poems are The Idylls of the 
King, founded on the legends of King Arthur ; and Maude, a 
lyrical monologue, or drama with one speaker. As a writer of 
pure English, and of polished and melodious verse, Mr. Tennyson 
18 without a rival. The subjects of his poems may not be grand, 
and the music of his words may be rather tender and pure than 
lofty and vigorous, but the movements and thoughts of his 
generation have seldom stirred a poet more truly or found a 
sweeter utterance. The sad unrest of his fellows, and their 
expectation of greater and still greater wonders, have found no 
simpler, tenderer, or nobler expression than in his verse ; while 
none has ever taught more wisely, or more clearly, the lessons 
of " self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control." 

DORA. 

This is what is called an ** idyll " (literally, a little itnage\ a 
little picture or description, that is, of quiet life ; a narrative of 
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thii hi>r«iic find QBheroie eTenU of evaj daj. tha vnagi mud 
tfuotliMMMi, and hopes, sometiincs the liB^ulif, of dn fwmwn 
iiviw AlHiut on. Such is Dora, A luiljarjr mt of die peo^ 
thtt evttiitji Hud duinfci, which riublj inflacBee tlie 'vodd's fste; 
hut A hiiitory of tniidl thinfs and eoBBoifoIk ■ndnmtawtiBg 
lUid imiKirtHut to un lij the AtriNa»-«ev that w ave fiaeed to leel 
U ill tlieiii, hy tho picture they gtre ns in minjatwra of hioian 
lifts, by the tender beaut j of their aimplieitj and warlfmn 
hi'itf uiiUMM. Much eventa and such lires aa thoae in Jhwm are being 
atstbd and UvmI around us eTery day by men and wamitsa eommon- 
|tUi''tt Hud uiironmutie enough ; and it is oneof thepoetfa noUsflt 
tttHkN to uiMtii our eyes and hearts to the real w»**»»"g and real 
litmuiy ox those common things. There are no idjila in tiw 
Kiitflish lantfunge as nearly perfect as those of Alfrod Teunyson, 
Hiiil iMtra is oue of his best. Even the moat t^rtkltm^ nader 
twuiiot fail to notice how fine a use is here made of tlie old- 
Aftshioned words, phrases, and sentences which haTe reoiained 
so familiar to us in our beautiful English Bible. 

Thu Mtory is takou, with bnt very unimportant chanAies, trcm 
MiM Mitford's Our Village, 

P, ao, 1. 6. Felt a was sensible of, knew the power oi; obeyed. 

l\ a(>> 1. H. Thought not of Dora—that is, as a wife. He looked 
U|Htn hur mthvr us a sister. 

1*. ao, 1. 12. Match s marriage. A.S. maca — a companion, 
iMiual, huslwud; niace » a wife. Hence a match = the setting 
uf one thing against another as its equal. 

V. ao, 1. la. Look to a look at, be attentive to, consider welL 
Vl>. ia thti iH)iMe of a^, is a provincialism of the north of England. 

I*, a I. 1. 26. Look to it a beware of the consequences. Of. 
•' Htauley, ho it* your wife's son ; well, look to it " (Sich, HI. ir, 

l», a I , I, 21), Puck « go away. See note on Pied Piper, L 32. 

P. ai. I. a2. Broke away » rushed abruptly away. 

1*. a2, 1. ee. [Give the full meaning of this line.] 

l». a2, i, 74, Vare—ioT dared. The usual past tense in this 
httuse is ilunt. It is common enough in Elizabethan literature 
to hud \UH>Heut«teuse forms, if they end in d or t, used as past- 
tunse fbrius ; itrobably because ihey sounded like past tenses. So 
iiere thti houuu is liko that of many past tenses. Cf. hoAret ware, 

1*. a2, 1, 7A. H'ouiU have risen = desired, intended, was ready 
to hiive viMuii. Cf. •' I wmtld have thought (= I was prepared to 
think) hur wpirit had been invincible" (Much Ado, ii. 3, 119), &c 

V, 32, 1. 7t). The reapers reaped, &c Notice this exquisite 
deHorlption of the passing away of a summer^s day in the har- 
vest fields. It touches so simply and so sufficiently its main 
feftturei — the reapers and their toil, the blazing heat of the sun, 
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and then the quiet, cool darkness of the night, " full of sweet 
deep and health, and qniet- breathing." To most there this day 
woiUd have no other features. 

P. 32, 1. 95. And by you. Notice the force of the *' and." 
" Not only must I be taught mv duty, but I must be taught it by 
you." See note on 7^ ^burial of Sir J. Moore, 1. 20. 

P. 33, 1. 101. 8he bow'd upon her hands, &c. Notice the suo- 
ceesion of feelings in poor Dora, the repetition serying to mark 
the succession, the following of one after the other, more clearly. 
Note the similar effect in " At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay 
doim; at her feet he bowed, he fell: where he bowed, there he 
fell down dead"* {Judges y. 27). 

P. 33, 1. 127. Off" the latch = unfastened, partly open. On 
the latch = fastened by the latch, not locked. 

P. 33, 1. 138. A-hegging s on begging, with motive or inten- 
tion of begging. Cf. " Father's gone[a-A«n^t9t^ " {Nursery Shyme). 

P. 34, 1. 148. Passed. A favourite word of Tennyson's to 
describe a quiet death. Cf. — 

" But now it is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, without stain ; so let me pass.** 

Idylls of the King, " Elaine." 

** Some low fever . . . found the girl . . . 
And crying upon the name of Leolin, 
She, and with her the race of Aylmer, past." 

Aylmer's Field. 

" Thus might he pass indeed ; yet he revives " {Lear, iv. 6, 47) ; 
" Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably " (2 Henry VI. 
ill. 3). Notice also our term " passing-hell." 

P. 34, 1. 161. And all the man was broken with remorse = and 
the hard man-nature was entirely broken with remorse. Tenny- 
son is remarkably fond of the word " all," especially in this sense. 
Almost any poem of his will give examples. Cf . also — 

*' Then the new mother came about her heart." 

Enoch Arden. 

" Her iron will was brok&n in her mind." 

The Princess. 
It is hardly necessary, I hope, to point out the exquisite sim- 
plicity of the words and sentences, and the thoroughly English 
sound of the language. There are hardly any words used by 
Tennyson which will not be found in our Bible, that book of 
beautiful English. 
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ROBERT SOUTHBY, 

BoBBBT SouTUBT was bom at Bristol in the year 1774. After 
receiving what education there was to be got at a coxmtiy 
school, he was sent to Westminster, and afterwards to Oxford, 
with the intention of his becoming a dergjmmn. Before long, 
however, his opinions became so unsettled that he gave up all idea 
of taking orders, and, quitting the Uniyersity, wandered for 
some time through Spain and Portugal. After residing for a 
short while in Ireland, he at length settled down at Keswick, 
in Cumberland, in the year 1803, and commenced a life of un- 
tiring hard work at literature of every description. Poetry, 
history, biography, translation, essay-writing — in all he ex- 
celled ; in idl he wrote much, yet in none do we find marks of 
hurry or carelessness. His poetry, though highly appreciated 
by the best literary men of his time, is now but little admired, 
probably because we have ceased to care for wild tales of mys- 
tery and romance written in verse, such as TTuUaba and 77ie 
Curse of Kekama ; but no one can be blind to the smoothness, 
the deamess, and, frequently, the real beauty of his language. 
His Life of Lord Nelson is one of the most perfect biographies 
we possess, both in style and composition. In 1813 Southey 
was made Poet Laureate ; and in 1835, as a still farther mark 
of public favour, he received a pension of 300^. a year. Till 
1840 he continued writing much and delighting many. Then, at 
last, health and brain both gave way under the strain of un- 
ceasing work, and for the last three years of his life his mind 
was dark and troubled. He died in 1843. 

THE INCHCAPE ROCK. 

In this little poem we should specially notice the striking 
effect produced by very simple means. Though the story is 
told in a plain, straightforw^ manner, the words in which it 
is told bring the scene so vividly before us, that we can almost 
fancy we hear the surge and swirl of the tide over the sunken 
rock, and the cry of the sea-fowl as they wheel and float above 
it. The poet has thoroughly realised what he describes. The 
style is not unlike that of "Wordsworth, and, in the way in which 
it makes us feel the whole atmosphere of the scene, reminds us 
also, in parts, of Coleridge's far finer and larger Ancient 
Mariner. 

The Lichcape Rock lies off the coast of Forfarshire. 

P. 35, 1. 8. There are many such bells still in use. There 
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Is one, for instance, on the sunken rocks at Filey Brig, in York- 
shire. 

P. 35, L 9. Aberbrothokf called also " Arbroath," is a small 
town on the coast. 

P. 35, 1. 20. Joyance — an old-fashioned word for " joy," in- 
troduced for the sake of its sound. 

P. 35, 1. 22. Darker = darker than other specks about it. 
The comparative is frequently so used without the object of 
comparison being stated. So we speak of "the lower orders," 
" an inferior article," &c. 

P. 36, 1. 42. Scoured, Scour = to clean by rubbing ; to re- 
move dirt from the surface; hence, by metaphor, to pass 
quickly and repeatedly over the surface of anything, removing 
what comes in the way. 

" To forray the land, or scoure the deepe." 

Spbnseb, Faerie Queene, vi. 11. 
** The Grauls and Spaniards . . . who, scouring all the 
Mediterranean Sea," &c. North, Plutarch^ p. 207. 

P. 36, 1. 52. Dawn - the first appearing of light ; properly 
of the light of day, 

P. 36, 1. 54. Methinks=i\t seems to me. See note on 
Blake's Dream 1. 4. 



JOHN KEATS. 

John Keats was born in London, in the year 1795. He was 
sent to a school at Enfield, where he gained the friendship of 
Charles Cowden Clarke, the well-known Shakspere scholar, who 
is still living, in Italy. On leaving school he was apprenticed 
to a surgeon at Edmonton ; but he soon began to dislike his 
profession, and to take more and more delight in literature. 
The Faerie Quee7ie, we are told (and we can see), made a deep 
and lasting impression on him. In 1815 he came up to London 
"to walk the hospitals," and made the acquaintance of Leigh 
Hunt and other literary celebrities of the day. In 1817 he 

Sablished his first volume of poems. These attracted but 
tUe notice ; and Endymion, which came out in the following 
year, only met with vulgar abuse from the critics of the 
Quarterly Bemew and Blackufood's Magazine^ though, with all 
its manifest faults, it is full of true and rich poetic power. But 
Keats was not to be silenced— happily for us — and, though 
humble in his estimate of his own work, he went on striving to 
produce " verses fit to live." And wonderful was the progress 
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ho made. In 1820 appeared the small volume entitled Xamta, 
Isabella, The Eve of 8t. Agnes, and other Poems ; and amongst 
the '* other Poems '* was the magnificent fragment Hyperion. 
But before this year his delicate health had alresdy given way, 
and consumption had set in. After vain endeavours to gain 
strength by change of climate in England, it was at last ar- 
ranged, in 1820, that he should winter at Naples. He sailed 
with his friend the painter, Severn (still living), who so tenderly 
nursed him to the end. From Naples the two friends proceeded 
to Rome. But the poet's strength could hold out no longer, and 
in February 1821, murmuring '• Thank Gbd, it has come," he 
sank quietly into the arms of " easefal Death." He was buried 
in the Protestant Cemetery, where, some eighteen months after- 
wards, Shelley too was laid. In all, or nearly all, that Keats 
has left, there are evident signs that he had not arrived at the 
full perfection of his powers when death took him from us. 
But in such poems as the odes To a Nightingale and On a 
Grecian Urn, and, still more, in The Eve of St. Agnes and 
Hyperion, it is quite as manifest that his powers were or the very 
highest order ; as indeed Shelley and Byron both saw. No man 
ever had a keener, deeper sense of beauty, or richer, wider en- 
loyment of beauty for beauty's sake. Every line breathes with 
it, every pulse throbs with it. No doubt the expression of this 
is often too wild and wayward and profuse ; but with him, at 
least, it was no feigned enthusiasm ; the words come straight from 
his heart, and we learn to forgive the occasional lack of doe 
proportion, and sober judgment, and artistic skill, for the sake 
of the rich music and colour, and the genuine power of imagi- 
nation and expression ; while in many of the poems of his last 
volume, and especially in Hyperion, we can plainly see how fast 
the poet was gaining a truer and deeper understanding of his art 



LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCL 
(The Beautiful Lady without Pity.) 

Keats seems to have borrowed the name of this beautifiil 
little ballad from an old French poem, written, early in the 
fifteenth century, by Alain Chartier, and translated into 
English by Sir Richard Ros. The subjects of the two poema 
are, on the whole, very different. Keats refers to the older one 
in The Eve of St. Agn^, 1. 292. The story he uses here is only 
one from out of the many which, in many languages, tell of th6 
terrible punishment which awaits all dealings with supematnral 
beings — or, as some would have it, of the evil effects of Chris- 
tians intermarrying with the wild heathen folk about them— (c£ 
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the children of Israel being forbidden to marry the " daughters 
of the land '')— or, again, of the inevitable result of the love of 
mere fleshly beauty. The best kno'wn forms of the legend are, 
perhaps, those of dree and The Sirens or of the bard Tan- 
hftnser ; while "we, too, have our Thomas of Ercildowne^ "who 
was carried off by the Elfin Queen. As to Keats's way of 
telling the tale, no one can fail, I suppose, to be alive to the 
exquisite music of the words, and the genuine skill and self-re- 
straint which he shows. It was written in 181 9. 

P. 36, 1. 1. Knight-at-amis — ^< = occupied with, as in the 
common expressions, " at work," " at supper," &c. 

P. 36, 1. 2. Palely loiterivg = loitering in a state of paleness. 
A peculiar use of the adverb : but cf. The Burial of Sir John 
Moore, 1. 5. 

P. 37, 1. 6. Haggard ^\\A\mg an expression of being worn 
by distress and watching ; properly, wild, strange, lean-looking. 

P. 37, 1. 6. Woe'b€gone=gonei9i.Tf sunk deep in woe. Cf. — 

*' One of them 
Is with treasure so full hegoner 

GowEB, Confessio Amantis, ▼. 

" Such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begoneJ* 

Shakspbbb, 2 Henrg IV, i. 1, 70. 

P. 37, 1. 9. A lily^d. lily- whiteness, paleness. 

P. 37 1 1. 10. Fever dew^tha clammy sweat which fever 
produces. 

P. 37, 1. 11. i?osc = redness, the hue of health. 

P. 37, 1. 13. ibrea(?«= fields (cf. Tneadow) sath:Q.t which is 
mowed (Jl,^, maed, past part, of m&tvan^to mow); then, the 
place where mowing is done. 

P. 37, 1. 26. Manna dew — a reference to the substance 
collected by the Jews in the wilderness, and which seemed to 
them to come like dew (see Exodus xvi. 13, 14 ; Psalm Ixxviii. 
24). The Arabian physician Avicenna (^died 10S7 a.d.) gives the 
following description of the manna which was used at his time 
as a medicine :- " Manna is a dew which falls on stones or bushes, 
becomes thick like honey, and can be hardened so as to be like 
grains of com." The manna at present used is the gum of the 
tamarisk. It drops, from the thorns on the sticks and leaves 
with which the ground is covered, and must be gathered early 
in the day, or it will be melted in the sun. In the Valley of the 
Jordan, Burckhardt found it lying like dew on the leaves of the 
treegharrob {Salix hahyloniccC), 

P. 37, 1. 35. Latest t^\d.Bt. He had not slept since. 

P. 38, 1. 41. Gloam — put for ^^oawtw^ = twilight, A.S. 
fidmung. 
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It is a coHimon poetic license to put a prominent part for 
the whole — so lips in this line. The word is especially happy 
here ; for not only are gaping lips a very prominent symptom 
of horror, but lips and kisses had played a very prominent part 
in the warrior s undoing. This variety of reference in a word 
or a phrase, is one of the best marks of a skilled use of language ; 
especially in poetry. Star oed =» ahrvLuk with the cold, or, simply, 
dead. 

P. 38, . 42. Horrid ~ literally, bristling ; hence making your 
hair stand on end ; inspiring dread or aversion. 
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HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

>t the object of tHs little book to supply texts which 
rve as lessons in Grammar, Philology, or Antiquari- 
OT which may be made exercises for the memory. 
•ems gathered here are meant to be studied for the 
' the thought and imagination they contain, and for 
:e of the methods used to express these. The inten- 
tJiat the pupil shall become familiar with fine thought 
mtifdl imagination in their many varieties, and shall 
ow best tP give expression to such things. This has 
irefolly kept in mind in choosing the pieces. Some 
)en chosen for their thought, some for their imagina- 
11 for the power and excellence of their expression. 
vtge and ennoble the mind there is no better means 
le study of literature. »To learn how to speak and 
orrectly and well, there is, but one way — the study 
rature. To offer oa oppottunity for the study of 
English Literature is the object of this book, 
the pupils, who are to study these poems, are expected 
ot much over the age of eleven, it is manifest that 
»t68 are of necessity very simple in character, and 
»f them such as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
not require. It is hoped that they may serve to 
te and explain the poems, and to direct the pupil's 
on to all the finer points. It is not intended that 
tes should be an object and end in themselves. They 
ve failed in their aim if they do not drive the pupil 
1 the text as the sole subject of his study. Grammar 
slightly touched upon ; Philology is only introduced 
he meaning of a word is thereby really made clearer 
»re interesting; while Antiquarianism is never brought 
pt where it really throws light upon the text. When 
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they are preparing these poeoiB as lessons, the pupils are 
required to look out in a dictionary (and learn) the meaning 
of every word which they do not thoroughly know. The 
dictionary which up to the present I have found most 
handy and useful for the purpose (though it is far from 
perfect) is Messrs. Collins's " Illustrated National and Pro- 
nouncing Bictioiiary" (price one shilling). In the Notes, 
therefore, no words are explained if the. meanings given in 
this dictionary are sufficiently clear and accurate. 

It may, perhaps, be of use to teachers to have a sum- 
mary given here of the chief points to be attended to in the 
study of literature. We should require : — 

I. As to the substance of the text. 

(a) All comparisons by means of which anything is 
illustrated or explained (similes*), and all applications of 
words to uses to which in their ori^nal meaning they oonld 
not be put (metaphors f), to be carefully studied and ex- 
plained, and the metaphors to be expanded to show their 
full meaning. 

(6) The force and character of the descriptive wordSi 
and the names applied to things, to be fuUy rei^ised. 

(c) A paraphrase of the author's words to test that his 
meaning is exactly fmd fully understood. It is seldom that 
one gets a paraphrase which does not omit some point. 
And yet it is of the highest importance that the tohoU 
meaning shall be taken in. Never mind how long the 
paraphrase is, so that it omits nothing. 

{d) A general knowledge of the meaning of the passage 
in hand, and of the line of argument pursued. 

n. A knowledge of the Idstory and derivation of a £bw 
particular words, where these illustrate clearly the general 
tendendes and laws of language, and are otherwise of 
special interest. The pupils should also be made to learn 

* E.g. " Her face "was pale as the borrowed beauty of the moon!* 
** The thought came to him as quick as lightning* 

t E.g. " He bridles his anger." " In loftiness of thought he 
scare far above them" 
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the most common and most productive roots in the English 
language^ together with a well-chosen list of words derived 
firom them^ in order that the meanings of words shall not 
remain as isolated facts (which are always hard to remember), 
but shall show their connections and developments. They 
should then be required to point out what words in their 
lessons belong to these roots. 

in. A clear understanding of all allusions. 

rV. A knowledge of such illustrations as really throw 
light upon the text. Except when the illustrations are 
specially valuable, it is best, in testing a pupU, to give him 
the illustration, and require him to give the passage in the 
text which it illustrates. 

Then as to method and routine. 

1. The notices of the author and the poem, together 
with the poem itself, should be carefully read over by the 
pupils with the teacher before anything else is attempted. 
But the teacher should bear in mind that the ^'notices" 
are intended rather as hel2>s to him than as lessons for 
his pupils. 

2. A passage should be set as a lesson for next time, 
and the pupils required to learn the Notes on it, and to look 
out and learn the meanings of all but the very simplest 
words which it contains. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
lemind teachers how ignorant young learners as a rule are 
of the meanings of even very common words. Their voca- 
bulary is very small, and their words have very arbitrary or 
misty meanings. 

8. When the text has been thoroughly understood, the 

critical nolices of the author and the poem should next be 

studied. 

' 4. Lastly, when all the points above mentioned have 

been carefully attended to, the pupil should be made to 

read the poem through aloud two or three times, in order to 

get an idea of it a« a whole j and to show that he has really 

mastered its meaning. 

H. OOURTHOPE BOWEN. 
Decetnber, 1S79. 
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SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS 



PART III. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD : 1822. 

THE FORSAKEN MERMAN, 

OoHE, dear children, let us away ; 

Down and away below ! 
Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
Now the great winds shoreward blow ; 
Now the sialt tides seaward flow ; 5 

Now the wild white horses plav, 
Champ and chafe and toss in t&e spray. 
Children dear, let us away I 

This way, this way ! 

Call her once before you go — 10 

Call once yet ! 
In a voice that she will know ; 

"Margaret ! Margaret ! " 
Children's voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's ear ; 15 

Children's voices, wild with pain — 
Surely she will come again ; 
Call her once and come away ; 

This way, this way ! 
" Mother dear, we cannot stay ! " 20 

The wild white horses foam and fret. 

Margaret! Margaret! 

a6 
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Oomc, dear children, come away down ! 

Call no more ! 
One last look at the white-wall'd town, 26 

And the little grey church on the windy shore 

Then come down I 
She will not come though you call aU day. 

Oome away, come away I 

Children dear, was it yesterday 30 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell 

The far-off sound of a silver bell P 

Sandnstrewn caverns, cool and deep, 35 

Where the winds are all asleep ; 

Whore the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 

Where the salt weed sways in the stream ; 

Where the st^a-beasts, ranged all round, 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture ^ound ; 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twme, 

Drv their mail and bask in the brine ; 

Whei-e great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, "VNdth unshut eye, 

Round the world for ever and aye ? 45 

Wh(in did music come this way ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away ? 
Once she sate with you and me, 50 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the yoimgest sate on her knee. 
She comVd its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of the far-off belL 
She sigh*d, she look'd up through the clear green sea ; 66 
She said : " I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
'Twill be Easter-time in the world — ah me I 
And I lose my poor soul, merman ! here with thee." 
I said : " Go up, dear heart, through the waves I 60 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves I " 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 
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ChiMren dear, were we lon^ alone P 
" The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 66 

Long prayers," I said, " in the world they say.** 
" Come," I said, and we rose through the surf in the hay. 
We went up the heach, hy the sandy down, 
Where the searstocks hloom, to the white-wall'd town, 
Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 70 
To the little gtey church on the windy hill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers. 
But we stood without in the cold hlowing airs. 
WeclimVd on the graves, on the stones, worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 75 

She. sat by the pillar ; we saw her clear : 

" Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here. 

Dear heart," I said, " we are long alone. 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan." 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 80 

For her eyes were seaFd on the holy book. 

Loud prays the priest, shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more. 

Come away, come down, call no more. 

Down, down, down, 85 

Down to the depths of the sea. 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Smging most joyfuUy. 
Hark, what she sings : " O joy, O joy. 
For the humming street, and the child with its toy ; 90 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well ; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun." 
And 80 she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 95 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sand ; 
And over the sand at the sea ; 
And her eyes are set in a stare ; 100 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear. 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh ; \Q& 
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Tor the cold grey eyes of a little mermiMen, 
And tlie prleam of her golden hair. 

( /ome away, away^ childien. 

( 'Om(% children^ come down. 

The hoarse wind blows colder ; 110 

Lights Hhine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 

When gusts shake the door ; 

She will hear the winds howling. 

Will hear the waves roar. 116 

We shall see, while above us 

The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl. 

Singing, " Here came a mortal, 120 

But faithless was she, 

And alone dwell for ever 

The kings of the sea." 

But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow ; ' 125 

When clear falls the moonlight ; 
When spring-tides are low ; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
l>om heaths starred with broom ; 
And high rocks throw mildly 130 

On the blanchd sands a gloom : 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Tip the creeks we will hie ; 
Over banks of blight seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 136 

We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side — 
And then come back down. 
Singing, " There dwells a loved one, 140 
But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.** 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLEBIDGE: 1772-1834. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MAHINER, 

PABI I. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of thfee. 

^ By thy long gray beard and glittering eye. 

Now wherefore stopp'st thou me ? 

'' The Bridegroom's doors are opened wide, 5 

And I am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set : 

Mayst hear the merry din/' 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 
" There was a ship," quoth he. 10 

" Hold off I imhand me, gray-beard loon I " 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The Weddinfi^uest stood still. 

And listens like a three years' child : 15 

The Mariner hath his wul. 

The Wedding-Guest sat on a stone : 

He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man. 

The bright-eyed Marinere. 20 

''The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 

'^ The Sun came up upon the left, 25 

Out of the sea came he I 

And he shone bright, and on the right 

Went down into the sea. 

** Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon — " 30 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast. 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 
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The bride hath paced into the hall, 

lied H8 a rose is she ; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 85 

The merry minfitrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

'^'ut he cannot clioose but hear ; 

And tims spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 40 

"And now the storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and stronc: : 
Uii struck with his overtaking wings, 
And chased us south along. 

** Witli sloping masts and dripping prow, 45 

Ah who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast. 

And southward aye we fled. 60 

<^ And now there came both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold : 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 
As grt^en as emerauld. 

" And through the drifts the snowy difts 56 

Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 

" The ice was here, the ice was there. 
The ice was all around : 60 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 
Like noises in a s wound ! 

" At length did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 65 

We hailed it in God's name. 

" It ate the food it ne'er had eat. 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit : 

The helmsman steered us through. 70 
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^' And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
The Albatross did follow. 
And every day, for food or play, 
Game to the mariners' hollo I 

** In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 75 

It perched for vespers nine ; 
Whiles aU the night, through fog-smoke white. 
Glimmered the white moonshine." 

^' Gk)d save thee, ancient Mariner I 
From the fiends that plague thee thus ! — 80 

Why look'st thou so ? " — " With my cross-buw 
I shot the Albatross." 



PAET n. 

'^ The sun now rose upon the right : 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 85 

Went down into the sea. 

'* And the good south wind still blew behind. 

But no sweet bird did follow. 

Nor any day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariners' hoUo ! 90 

'^ And I had done a hellish thing, 
And it would work 'em woe : 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

* Ah wretch ! ' said they, * the bird to slay, 95 
That made the breeze to blow ! ' 

" Nor dim nor red, like God's own head 

The glorious sun uprist ; 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 100 

* 'Twas ri^t,' said they, * such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist.' 

" The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 

\Ve were the first that ever burst 106 

Into that silent sea. 

iL 9 
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" Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt dowiii 

Twas 8ad as sad could be ; 

Aud we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea f 110 

'* All in a hot aud copper sky, 
The bloody sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 

•* Day after day, day after day, 115 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

" Water, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink ; 120 

Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

•* About, about, in reel and rout 

'Die death-iires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch's oils, 125 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

** And some in dreams assured were 

Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nine fathom deep lie had followed us 

From the land or mist and snow. 130 

** And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

" Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 135 

Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung.'* 
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PART m. 

'* Thsre passed a weary time. Each throat 

^Vas, parched; and glazed each eye^ 140 ' 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

"When, looking westward, I beheld 

A something in the sky. 

** At first it seemed a little speck, 146 

And then it seemed a mist ; 

It moved and moved, and took at last 

A certain shape, I wist 

" A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it neared and neared : 150 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

" With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 165 

I bit mjr arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cned, A sail ! a sail ! 

" With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

Agape thev heard me cidl : 

Gramercy I they for joy did grin, 160 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking alL 

'^ See I see ! (I cried) she tacks no more ! 
Hither to work us weal ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 166 

She steadies with upright keel ! 

" The western wave was all a-llame, 

The day was well-nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright Sun ; 170 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the Sun. 

A 10 
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" And 8traif?ht the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace !) 
As if through a dungeon ffrate he peered 175 

With broad and burning face. 

" Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 

How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the sun. 

Like restless gossameres ? 180 

** Are those her ribs through which the Sun 

Did peer, as through a grate P 

And is that Woman all her crew P 

Is that a Death P and are there two P 

Is Death that Woman's mate P 185 

'* Iler lips were red, her looks were free, 

I Tor locKs were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

ITio Night-maro Life-in-death was she, 

Who thicks man's blood with cold. 190 

** The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice ; 
* The game is done ! I've won, I've won ! * 
Quoth she, and whistles thiice. 

" The sun's rim dips ; the stars rush out ; 195 

At one stride comes the dark ; 
With far-heard whisper, o'er the sea 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 

" Wo listened and looked sideways up I 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 200 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

Tfie stars were dim, and thick the night, 

Tlio steersman's face by his lamp gleamed white } 

From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 205 

The horned Moon with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

" One after one, by the star-dogged Moon^ 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang) 210 

And cursed me Avith his eye. 
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" Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan,) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped dov^n one by one. 215 

" The souls did from their bodies fly, — 
They fled to bliss or v^oe I 
And every soul, it passed me by, 
Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! " 



PABT IV, 

" I FEAB thee, ancient Mariner I 220 

I fear thy skinny hand I 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 

As is the ribbed sea-sand ! 

" I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 

And thy skinny hand, so brovni." — 226 

" Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest I 

This body dropt not down. 

" Alone, alone, all, all, alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 280 

My soul in agony. 

" The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 

Lived on ; and so did I. 235 

" I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 
But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

" I closed my lids, and kept them close, 240 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 
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PART V. 

" Oh sleep ! it is a gentle tHng, 280 

Beloved nrom pole to pole ! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given I 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

" The silly buckets on the deck, 286 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 

And when I awoke it rained. 

" My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; 290 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

" I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

I was so light — almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 295 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

It did not come a-near ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails. 

That were so thin and sere. 300 

" The upper air burst into life I 

And a himdred fire-flags sheen, 

To and fro they were hurried about ! 

And to and fro, and in and out. 

The wan stars danced between. 305 

" And the conung wind did roar more loud. 
And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 
And the rain poured down^from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 

" The thick black cloud was cleft, and still, 310 

The Moon was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

V river steep and wide. 
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" Thu loud wird nevei' reached the ship, SI 5 

Yet now the fehip zuoTod oe ! 
Beneath the lijfbtiuDg- and the Moan 
The de&d men ^fare a stobzl 

" They pToennd. they Ftirred. they all npron, 
Nor apaire, nor moved their eyeF : S30 

It had heen etran^, even in a dream. 
To haye seen thofae dead men lise. 

'* The helmsman steered, the ship movBd an ; 

y«t never a breeze up blew : 

The niariners all 'gan work the ropes, 335 

Where they were wont to do : 

They raised their limbe like lifelesB toolfr— 

We wer« a ghastly crew. 

" The Ijoily of my brother'/? eon 

HtHid by me, knt^ to knee: 5^ 

The iKxly and I pulled at one rope, 

But he Raid nought to me.^ 

" I fear theo, ancient Mariner ! " — 

" 1^1 (!alni, thou Wedding-Guest, 

'TwiiH not those souls that fled in pain, 835 

Whic.h to their corses came again, 

But li troop of spirits blest : 

" For whftn it dawned — they dropped their arms, 
And clustorod round the mast ; 
HwttHt Hounds rose slowly through their moutha, 340 
And from their ])odio8 passed. 

*^ Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Th«n dartod to the sun ; 

Hlowly tho sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 345 

" Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 

I heninl the flkylart sing ; 

Sometimes alllittle birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sky and air 

With their sweet jargoning I 350 
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'' And now 'twas like all infitruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute. 

" It ceased ; yet still the sails made on Sbo 

A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 

T}iat to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 800 

" Till noon we quietly sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe : 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 

" Under the keel nine fathoms deep, 866 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The Spirit slid : and it was he 

That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 870 

" The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she 'gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length, 876 

With a short uneasy motion. 

" Then like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head. 

And I fell down in a swound. 880 

" How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare ; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discerned 

Two voices in the air. 886 

" * Is it he ? ' quoth one, * Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 
With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

▲ 13 
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" • The Spirit who bideth by himself 890 

In thi» land of mist and nnow, 

lie loved the binl that loved the man, 

Who Ahot him with his bow.' 

*' The other was a {»ofter voice, 

As %ot\. \vn honey-dew : 306 

(jiioth he, * The man hath penance done, 

And pMiance more will do. " 



PAKT VI. 

First Voice, 

" * BvT tell me, tell me ! speak again, 

Thv 8ot\ ivsponse renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 400 

What is the ocean domg ? ' 

Second Voice, 

" * Still as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast ; 

Ilia great bright eye most silently 

Up to the Moon is cast — 406 

" * If he may know which way to go ; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.' 

First Voice, 

** * But why drives on that ship so fast, 410 

Without or wave or wind ? ' 

Second Voice, 

'' * The air is cut away before. 
And closes from behind. 

" ' Fly, brother, fly I more high, more high ! 

Or we shall be belated : 415 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner's trance is abated.' 
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^ I woke, and we were sailing on 

As in a ^ntle weather : 

Twas nifi^ht, calm night, the moon was high ; 420 

The dead men stood together. 

" All stood together on the deck, 

For a chamel-dungeon fitter : 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the moon did glitter. 425 

<' The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away : 
I could not draw my eyes from theirs. 
Nor turn them up to pray. 

'' And now this spell was snapt : once more 430 

I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 

Of what had else been seen — 

" Like one that on a lonesome road 

Both walk in fear and dread, 435 

And haying once turned round, walks on. 

And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tresCd. 

'' But soon there breathed a wind on me, 440 

Nor sound nor motion made : 
Its path was not upon the sea 
In npple or In shaae. 

'' It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek. 

Like a meadow-gale of spring — 445 

It mingled strangely with my fears. 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

« S^^ifUy, swiftly, flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly, blew the breeze — 450 

On me alone it blew. 

'' Oh t dream of joy t is this indeed 

The lighthouse top I see ? 

Is this tiie hill P is this the kirk P 

Is this mine own countree P 455 

A 14 
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" Wo drifted o*er the harbour-bar^ 
And I with sobs did pray — 

let me be awake, my God I 
Or let me sleep alway. 

" The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 460 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And th«» shadow of the moon. 

" The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 

That stands above the rock : 465 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 

Th(» steady weathercock. 

" And the bay was white with silent light, 

Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes that shadows were, 470 

In crimson colours came. 

" A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 

1 turned my eyes upon the deck — 

C) Heaven I what saw I there ! 475 

" l^iach coi*se lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood I 
A man all light, a seraph-man. 
On every corse there stood. 

** This seraph-band each waved his hand ; 480 

It was a heavenly sight I ^ 

They stood as signals to the land, 
Eacn one a lovely light ; 

" This seraph band each waved his hand. 

No voice did they impart — 485 

No voice ; but oh I the silence sank 

like music on my heart. 

■ 

" But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot's cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away, 490 

And I saw a boat appear. 
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" The Pilot and the Pilot's boy, 

I heard them coming fast : 

Dear Lord in heaven ! it was a joy 

The dead men could not blast. 4D5 

" I saw a third — I heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 

That he makes in the wood ; 

Hell shrieve my soul, hell wash away 600 

The Albatross's blood." 



PART vn. 

" This Hermit good lives in that wood 

Which slopes dowm to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 

He loves to talk with marineres 505 

That come from a far countree. 

" He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : * 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 510 

" The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 
' Why, this is strange, I trow I 
Where are those lights so many and fair, 
That signal made but now ? ' 

" ' Strange, by my faith I ' the Hermit said — 515 

* And thev answered not our cheer. 

The planks look warped I and see those sails, 

How thin they are and sere ! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 520 

** ' Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 

My forest-brook along ; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 

That eats the she-wolfs young.' 526 
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** * Dear I»rd ! it hath a fiendiBh look — 
(Tli« Pilot made n^ply) 
I am a-fHariid/ — * riwh on, push on ! ' 
Haid thH ilurmit cheerily. 

** 'V\w hmi came clo8er to the ship, 530 

lint I iior Hpake nor stirred; 

Thti Ixiat came cloHe beneath the ship. 

And Htrai|rht a sound was heard. 

** Undor thn water it rumbled on, 

HtUl louder and more dread : S^ 

It ntat^hed tlu) ship, it split the bay: 

The ship went down like lead. 



** Htunnt^d by tliat loud and dreadful sound, 

Whicli sky and ocean smote, 

Like inw that hath been seven days drowned 540 

My body lay atioat ; 

Jiut swift as dreams, myself I found 

AVitliin tlie rilot's boat. 

** lI|M)n the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The l)oat s])un round and round ; 545 

And all was still, save that the hUl 

Was telling of the sound. 

'*I moved my lips— the Pilot shrieked, 

And fhll down in a tit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 560 

And praytnl where he did sit. 

*' I took the oars : the Pilot's boy, 

AVho now doth crazy go, 

T^aughed lo\id and long, and all the while, 

1 1 \H eyes wtnit to and fro. 656 

* lla f ila I * quoth he, 'full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.' 

" And now, all in my own coimtree, 

I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 660 

And acarcely he could stand. 
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" ' shrieve me, slirieve me, holy man ! * 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 

' Say quick,' quoth he, * I bid thee say — 

What mamier of man art thou P ' 565 

" Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 

With a woeful agony, 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 

And then it left me free. 

*' Since then, at an uncertain hour, 570 

That agony returns : 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 

This heart within me burns. 

" I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of speech ; 576 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale I teach. 

** What loud uproar bursts from that door I 
The wedding-guests are there : 580 

But in the garden bower the bride 
And bridemaids singing are : 
And hark the little vesper bell, 
* Which biddeth me to prayer I 

« Wedding-Guest I this soul hath been 585 

Alone on a wide wide sea : 

So lonely 'twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be. 

'* sweeter than the marriage feast, 

lis sweeter far to me, 590 

To walk together to the kirk, 

With a goodly company ! — 

" To walk together to the kirk. 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 595 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends. 

And vouths and luaiden*^ *?av ! 
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" Farewell, farewell I but this I tell 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest I 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 600 

Both man and bird and beast. 

" He prayeth best, who loveth best, 

All things both great and small ] 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all." 606 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the Bridegroom's door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 610 

And is of sense forlorn : 
A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow mom. 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY : 1792-1822. 

THE ISLE, 

(from ** epipstchidion.") 

It is an isle under Ionian skies, 
Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 
And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 
This land would have remained a solitude 
But for some pastoral people native there, 5 

Who from the Elysian, clear, and golden air- 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold, 
Simple and spirited, innocent and bold. 
The blue -^gean girds this chosen home, 
With ever-changing sound and light and foam, 10 

Kissing the sifted sands, and caverns hoar ; 
And all the winds wandering along the shore 
Undulate with undulating tide : 
There are thick woods where sylvan forms abide ; 
And many a fountain, rivulet, and pond, 15 

As clear as elemental diamond, 
Or serene morning air ; and far beyond. 
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The mossy tracks made by the goats and deer 

(Which me rough shepherd treads but once a year,) 

Pierce into glades, caverns, and bowers, and IiaUs 20 

Built round with ivy, which the waterfalls 

Illumining, with sound that never fails 

Accompany the noon-day nightingales ; 

And all the place is peopled with sweet airs ; 

The light clear element which the isle wears 25 

Is heavy with the scent of lemon-flowers, 

Which floats like mist laden with unseen showers, 

And falls upon the eyelids like faint sleep ; 

And &om the moss violets and jonquils peep, 

And dart their arrowy odour through the brain 30 

Till you might &int with that delicious pain. 

And every motion, odour, beam, and tone, 

With that deep music is in unison : 

Which is a soul within the soul. . . . they seem 

Like echoes of antenatal dream. — 35 

It is an isle 'twixt Heaven, Air, Earth, and Sea, 

Cradled and hung in clear tranquilli^ ; 

Bright as that wandering Eden Lucifer, 

Washed by the soft blue oceans of young air. 

It is a favoured place. Famine or Blight, 40 

Pestilence, War, and Earthquake, never light 

Upon its mountain-peaks ; blind vultures, they 

Sail onward far upon their fatal way : 

The wingM storms, chaunting their thunder-psalm 

To other lands, leave azure cnasms of calm 45 

Over this isle, or weep themselves in dew, 

From which its fields and woods ever renew 

Their green and golden inmiortality. 

And from the sea there rise, and from the sky 

There fall, clear exhalations, soft and bright, 50 

Veil after veil, each hiding some delight. 

Which Sun or Moon or zephyr draw aside. 

Till the isle's beauty, like an unveiled bride 

Glowing at once with love and loveliness, 

Blushes and trembles at its own excess : 55 

Yet, like a buried lamp, a Soul no less 

Bums in the heart of this delicious isle. 

An atom of th' Eternal, whose own snule 

Unfolds itself, and may be felt, not seen 

O'er the grey rocks, blue waves, and forests green, 60 
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}''illin^ tliijir ]>are and void interetices. — 

]iut tliH chi(.*f roarvc'l of the wilderness 

Im a lone dwellin^^ built by whom or how 

Noni! of tho riutic island-people know : 

*'riM not a tower of 8t ren^n, though with its height 65 

It overtopH th(^ woodn ; but, for delight, 

Some wine and tender Ocean-King, ere crime 

Had iMKjn invented, in the world's young prime, 

Kuarnl it, a wonder of that simple time. 

An envy of the idles, a pleasure^iouse 70 

Mado sacred to his sister and his spouse. 

It scarce t^nrnw now a wreck of human art, 

liut, as it were, 'J'itanic ; in the heart 

(.H* iOarth having assumed its form, then grown 

( )iit of the mountains, from the living stone, 75 

I iiftino^ itself in caverns light and high : 
l''or all the antique and leamM imagery 

I I as boon erased, and in the place of it 
The ivy and the wild-vine interknit 

Tho vohimes of their manv twining stems ; 80 

INirasite ilowers illume with dewy gems 

The lampless halls, and when they fade, the sky 

Peeps through their winter woof of tracery 

With moonlight patches, or star atoms keen, 

( )r fragnujnts of the day's intense serene ; — 85 

Working mosaic on their Parian floors. 

And, day and night, aloof, from the high towers 

And terraces, the Earth and Ocean seem 

To sleep in one another's arms, and dream 

Of waves, ilowers, clouds, woods, rocks, and all that 

We 00 

lUad in their smiles, and call reality. 



ALFRED TENNYSON: 1809. 

THi: LOTOS-EATERS. 

" OoURAaj-: ! " ho said, and pointed toward the land, 
" This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon." 
In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
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All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 5 

Breathing like one that hath a weaiy dream. 
Full-faced above the yalley stood the moon ; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams t some, like a downward smoke, 10 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go ; 

And some thro' wavering lights and shadows broke, 

Kolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 

FnDm the inner land : far off, three mountain-tops, 1 5 

Three silent pinnacles of aged snow. 

Stood sunset flush'd : and, dew*d with showery drops, 

TJp-clomb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

The charmed sunset lingered low adown 

In the red West : thro' mountain clefts the dale 20 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 

Border'd with palm, and many a winding vale 

And meadow, set with slender galmgale ; 

A land where all things always seem'd the same ! 

And round about the keel with faces pale, 25 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame. 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 

Branches they bore of that enchanted stem. 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them, 30 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores ; and if his fellow spake. 

His voice was thin, as voices from the ffrave ; 

And dee^-asleep he seem'd, yet all aws^e, 85 

ABd music in his ears his beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow sand. 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 40 

Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar. 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, " We will return no more ; " 

And all at once they sang, *' Our island home 

Is isa beyond the wave ; we will no longer roam." 45 
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SIR GALAHAD. 

Mt good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 

"because my heart is pure. 
The shattering triunpet shrilleth high, 5 

The hard brands sniver on the steel, 
The splinter'd spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel : 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 

And when the tide of combat stands, 10 

Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fall I 
For them I battle till the end, 15 

To save from shame and thrall : 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are boVd in crypt and shrine : 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden's hand in mine. 20 

More bounteous aspects on me beam. 

Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair thro' faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 26 

A light before me swims. 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns : 
Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 

1 hear a voice, but none are there ; 30 

The stalls are void, the doors are wide. 

The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 

The silver vessels sparkle clean. 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 36 

And solemn chaunts resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 

I find a magic bark ; 
I leap on board : no helmsman steers : 

I float tiU all is dark. 40 
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A gentle sound, an awful light I 

Three angels bear the holy Grail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision ! blood of God ! 46 

My spiiit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the gloir slides. 

And star-like mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 

Thro* dreaming towns I go, 60 

The cock crows ere the Christmas mom. 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest cracMes on the leads, 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail ; 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads, 66 

And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed K>rms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 60 

A maiden knight — to me is given 

Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to oreathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that wiU not cease, 66 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams. 
Pure lilies of eternal peace. 

Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 
And, stricken by an angel's hand. 

This mortal armour that I wear, 70 

This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 

Are touched, are tum'd to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And thro' the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 76 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod. 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
" O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride on ! the prize is near I " 80 

So pass I hostel, hall, and grange ; 
, By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All arm'd I ride, whatever betide. 

Until I find the holy Grail. 
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NOTICES AND NOTES TO PAET HI. 



MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Matthew Arnold, eldest son of Dr. Arnold, Head Master of 
Rugby, WAS bom in the year 1822 at Laleham, near Staines. 
He was educated at Winchester, Kugby, and Oxford. In 1851 
he was appointed one of K. M.'s Inspectors of Schools, and has 
since, from time to time, published many valuable reports and 
crisays on t^lucatiou. In 1848 appeared his first volume of 
poems called A Strayed Reveller^ and other Poems, which was 
followed a few years later by a second collection. In 1858 Mr. 
Arnold was elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and has 
since, from time to time, published a few choice poems and 
many learned essays. Of the latter the most noted are Essays 
in Criticium and Literature and Dogma. The word which alone 
best describes Matthew Arnold is " culture." What most strikes 
us about him is his refinement, his learning, and his clear sound 
judgment. But he has other qualities and powers besides these. 
He has the power which the love and knowledge of beauty 
bring— the power of appreciation and the power of imagination. 
There is no poem in our language more melodious and tenderly 
sad than The Forsaken Merman^ and it may be taken as a fair 
example of the poet at his best. His words are exquisitely 
musical, and his thoughts ever tender and wise — at least in his 
poetry. Tenderness indeed his words sometimes lack in his 
prose works, but wisdom never; while the clearness and truth 
of his criticisms are acknowledged by all. 



THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. 

Stories of tlie hapless love of human beings for beings only 
half human, or not human at all, are common enough; the 
commonest form being the love of a man for a sea>maiden. But 
Mr. Arnold has given us here, as Andersen gives us in his 
beautiful story of The Little SeorMaid, and Fouqu^ in his 
Undinet the other side of the question — the hapless love of the 
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sea-creatuTe for the human being — and has, further, boldlj 
made the sea-creature a merman instead of a lAermaid. And 
the result is, not a mawkish bit of sentiment, but one of the 
most beautiful and pathetic poems in the English language. 
The melody of the poem is rich and free, and reminds us of the 
sound of waves dashing themselves upon the rocks and sands, 
and sobbing in the caves ; of the sad cry of sea-fowl wheeling 
about a barren coast ; of the moan of the winds at night upon 
bare bleak downs. All the sorrowful inarticulate sounds of 
nature seem to have found a voice in the sorrowing cry of the 
forsaken sea-king, watching in vain with his chilcben for the 
return of the human wife he loved with all the loyalty of his 
simple wild nature. He is hardly conscious of all the depths of 
his sorrow. His cry is the half-articulate cry of a wild creature 
in pain. The words themselves and the music of the verses 
are exquisitely suited to the subject, and come without effort or 
straining after effect — the very words, one might say, which 
such a creature in such a case would use ; the very music to 
which they would naturally set themselves. The concluding 
lines are especially beautiful, and echo in a wonderful manner 
the sway and plunge of the waves out in the open sea, yet still 
in sight of land. 

P. 11, 1. 1. Let U8 away* The omission of a verb of 
motion, especially when some word in the phrase itself expresses 
movement, used to be even commoner than it is. Cf. — " He 
pnrposeth to Athens" {^Ant, and Cleo. iii. 1, 35); ''I must to 
Coventry " {RicK //. i. 2, 56) ; ** I must a dozen mile to-night" 
(2 Hen, IV. iii. 2, 310). 

P. 11, L 6. Wild white horses — foam-CTested billows; a 
Tdiy common sinule. Cf. — 

" The waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider." 

Bteon, Childe Harold^ iii. 2. 

P. 12, 1. 26. Notice carefully the exquisite little touches 
scattered through the poem, which describe the scenery so 
clearly and beautifully. Notice especially U. 68-75, 87-99, 
and 126-138. 

P. 12, 1. 30. The repetition of the idea that all had hap- 
pened yesterday is meant to convey to us that the forsaken sea- 
king had been so stunned and distracted by his grief, that the 
intervening time was a blank to him. 

P. 12, L 37. Spent lights = lights whose power was ex- 
pended or exhausted. 

P. 12, 1. 46. For ever and aye. The words ever and aye 
have the same meaning. This repetition is frequent enough in 
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Mariner. Then for two years Coleridge wandered in Gennany, 
and, retnming to England in 1800, lived in various places — 
London, Keswick, and Calne, and abroad at Malta and Borne. 
The last eighteen yecu^s of his life were spent at Highgate, 
where he resided in the honse of a snrgeon named Gillman. He 
had become a slave to the excessive use of opium, and it was 
hoped that by this means a cure might be effected. But the 
hope proyed vain. After a four years' illness, he died in 1834. 
Poetry was with Coleridge only one out of many pursuits ; but 
it is the one by which he will best be remembered. Of this he 
produced very little, and much of that consists of unfinished 
fragments. But what he did write is of the most exquisite 
beauty. In music of words he has never been surpassed and 
but rarely equalled ; while in the power of throwing a witchery 
of romance and strange wonder round the tales he tells, he 
stands supreme. He was learned in religious questions and 
German philosophy, and his mind was constantly occupied "with 
political matters. Yet with all his great gifts he let his life 
slip by whilst he was planning, plotting, talking — but not act- 
ing. To his circle of friends he was an oracle, full of inspiration 
and strange wisdom. But to us who did not hear his talk, his 
poetry remains the main thing ; and it, as we have said, is well 
nigh perfect of its kind. We may regret that we have not more, 
but we must ever be grateful that he gave us The Ancient 
Mariner and the fragments Christabel and Kvhla Khan. 



THE ANCIENT MABINEB, 

Writing of the origin of this poem, Wordsworth says, ** In 
the course of this walk (along the Quantock Hills towards 
Watchet) was planned the poem of the 'Ancient Mariner,' 
founded on a dream, as Mr. Coleridge said, of his friend Mr. 
Cmikshank. Much the greatest part of the story was Mr. 
Coleridge's invention, but certain parts I suggested : for ex- 
ample, some crime was to be committed which should bring upon 
the old navigator, as Coleridge afterwards delighted to call him, 
the spectral persecution, as a consequence of that crime and his 
own wanderings. I had been reading in Shelvocke's Voyages a 
day or two before, that while doubling Cape Horn, they fre- 

3[tiently saw albatrosses in that latitude, the largest sort of sea- 
bwl, some extending their wings twelve or thirteen feet. 
* Suppose,' said I, * you represent him as having killed one of 
these birds on entering the South Sea, and that the tutelary 
spirits of those regions take upon them to avenge the crime.' 
ThQ incident was thought fit for the purpose, and adopted ac- 
cordmgly. I also suggested the navigation of the ship by the 
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dead men, but do not recollect that 1 had anything more to do 
with the scheme of the poem We began the composi- 
tion together, on that, to me, memorable evening. I famished 
two or three lines at the beginning of the poem, in particular : 

* And listened like a three years* child. 
The Mariner had his will.' 

These trifling contributions, all but one, as Mr. C. has 
with unnecessary scrupulosity recorded, slipped out of his mind, 
as well they might. As we endeavoiired to proceed conjointly 
(I speak of the same evening), o\ir respective manners proved so 
widely different, that it would have been quite presumptuous in 
me to do anything but separate from an undertaking upon 
which I could only have been a clog." — Memoirs of William 
JVordawortkt hy Chr, Wordsworth, D.B. 

Amongst so many things that are well worth notice, the 
most noticeable thing in this poem is the air of weird beauty and 
mysterious romance which the poet has contrived to weave 
round his story, and the power with which he makes the very 
words themselves express this. He has no stage tricks or 
sudden unnatural dences. He creates a world, a state of being, 
in which the events of his story appear not only possible, but 
even natural. If there ever was such a world, then so would 
things happen in it. This he has managed to do, chiefly, no 
doubt, by the way he arranges and developes his events ; but in 
a great measure he has created this atmosphere of glamour and 
romance by the words he chose, the quaint expressions hemakes 
use of, and, above all, by the weird, wonderful music of the 
lines and stanzas. The language and the music of the poem 
are in themselves of as rare strange excellence as its thoughts 
and fancies. "And the tenderness of sentiment ... .is here 
no longer morbid or languid, as in the earlier poems of feeling 
and emotion. It is soft and piteous enough, but womanly rather 
than effeminate ; and thus serves, indeed, to set off the strange 
splendours and boundless beauties of the story. For the exe- 
cution, I presume, no human eye is too dull to see how perfect it 
is, and how high in its kind of perfection. [Here is not the speck- 
less and elaborate finish which shows everywhere the fresh rasp 
of file or chisel on its smooth and spruce excellence ; this is 
faultless after the fashion of a flower or a tree. Thus it has 
grown : not thus has it been carved." — Swinbtjrnb, Essay on 
Coleridge. 

PART I. 

P. 15, 1. 1. It is an ancient Mariner, The present tense 
and the somewhat unusual use of the indefinite " it," combine 
to produce a striking effect, " This strange figure before us is 
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an Ancient Mairiner/' As if in answer to the involuntary ques- 
tion, *' What is this ? " which his sadden and strange appear- 
ance makes ns ask ourselves. 

P. 15. 1. 2. One of three. The ancient man's suddenly fix- 
ing on one man out of a group of three adds to the weirdness of 
the sitnation. A somewhat similar effect is produced in Luke xvii. 
34-46. 

P. 15, 1. 3. By, By means literally '* near ; " hence " in 
the presence of ; ** " bearing in mind the respect due to." 

P. 15, 1. 11. Loon^ a sorry fellow, a scoundrel, a rascal, 

ci:— 

" Thou cream-faced loon ! 
Where got*st thou that goose-look ? '' 

Shakspere, Macbeth f v. iii. 11. 

P. 15, 1. 12. J^soons = suddenly, at once ; literally soon 
after. See 1. 77 below. 

P. 15, 1. 22. Bid we drop, ^c. = *' We sank down below the 
horizon — first we could not be seen from the kirk, then from 
the hill, then from the lighthouse top." The manner in which a 
ship disappears below the horizon is too familiar to need ex- 
planation. See also 11. 453-455. 

• P. 15, U. 25-28. [In what direction were they sailing?] 
Notice that, as they are not crossing a strait, and the sun rises 
from the sea and sets into it, the ship is now out of sight of 
land. 

P. 15, 11. 29-30. [Explain what is meant by the sun getting 
" higher every day at noon." Where was the ship when the sun 
stood " over the mast at noon ? "] 

P. 15, 1. 32. Bassoon = a musical instrument of a bass or 
very low note. Fr. basson = the bass instrument. 

P. 16, 1. 36. Minstrelsy — the band or company of minstrels. 
A minstrel was one who ministered to the amusement of the rich 
by music or jesting. 

P. 16, 1. 37. The Wedding-Guest he beat. The idiom is 
conmion enough in English, and of constant occurrence also in 
Greek. Attention is called to that of which we are going to 
speak by naming it, and then the sentence is constructed inde- 
pendently. Cf. — " So • fair and softly * John he cried " {John 
Gilpin, 1. 85) ; " Mark King Richard how he looks" (Rich, II, 
iii. 3, 61). 

P. 16, 1. 46. Who =s anyone. An Early English use of the 
word. Cf. '* Timon, sumamed Misanthropos, as who should say 
Lonpgarou, or man-hater" (Nobth, Plutarch, 171). See also 
Macbethf iii. 6, 42. 

P. 16, 1. 47. [Explain what is meant by this line.] 

P. 16, 1. 55. The drifts = the drifting mists, which obscured 
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the " shapes of men and beasts." Such mists commonly hover 
round icebergs. 

p. 16, 1. 55. CliftSf here «■ cliffs, as in Spenser, Fcurie 
Queenef ii. 7, 38. 

P. 16, 1. 56. Sheen flight; connected with shine. 

P. 16, 1.57. -Ke» = perceive, discern; old form of X'woft;. Cf. — 

" 'Tis he, I ken the manner of his gait." 

Shaksperb, IVoil, and Ores, iv. 5, 14. 

P. 16, 1. 58. The icebergs intercepted their passage. 
P. 16, 1. 62. Swound ^ swoon. Cf. — 

•* Still in a swound my heart revives and feints." 

Dbatton, Heroical Epistles (1637), p. 174. 

The breaking of the ice is compared to the confused noises 
heard in the ear during a fainting fit. 

P. 16, 1. 66. In God's name.'^ In the name of is used 
with the name of a person to denote that person for whose 
sake, at whose instance, or with whose approval anything 
happens. Cf. — " Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to 
drink in my name " {Mark xi. 9) ; " He that receiveth a prophet 
in the name of a prophet" {Matthew x. 41). Shakspere uses 
on for in'. "0* GoJts iiame let it go " {Rich, IL iii. 3, 146). 

P. 16, 1. 76. Vespers - evenings. Cf.— ** They are black 
vesper's pageants " {A^it. and Cleop, iv. 14, 8). 

P. 16, 1. 77. WhUes = whilst. WhUes, of which whilst is a 
corruption, is the genitive case oi while s time. For this adver- 
bial use of the genitive comp. unawares, ne$ds,once{ a ones), &c. 



PAET n. 

P. 17, 1. 84. [In what direction was the ship now moving?] 

P. 17, 1. 92. 'em « them. The oldest English form of 
them was hem, and the h was dropped first in pronunciation and 
then in spelling. The form then came generally into use about 
the middle of the 15th century. 

P. 17, 1. 98. " The sun uprose, glorious like God's own head." 
Uprist s= uprised = a weak past-tense form. Coleridge proba- 
bly confused the word with the old word uprisie = up-rismg or 
resurrection. 

P. 17, 1. 104. The track of the ship on the water followed 
the ship unimpeded. The speed of the motion is admirably 
implied by this. 
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P. 18, L 111. All, ThiB word is constantlj so used only for 
the sake of emphasis, with somewhat the sense of even. Ct — 

"JU in the wild March morning I heard the angels call." 

Testxtsoh, May Qu^n. 

See note on John Gilpin^ 1. 12. 

P. 18, 1. 111. The appearance of the sun wh':n high in thf^ 
heavens at midday (like a doll red moon), as seen tbrongh the 
copper-coloured haze caused by heat, is familiar enough. 

P. 18, 1.117. As idle 08 a painted ship. Cf. — 

" And threatening France, placed like a painted J(fvt, 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand." 

Dbtohst, Annus Mirahilis^ 39. 

See also HanUetjU. 2, 502. 

P. 18, L 120. And - and yet Cf.— 

" Fie, my lord, fie ! A soldier, and afeard ? " 

Shakspkbe, Afacheth, r. 1, 41. 

See also Sich, III. ii. 1, 103. And is frer^ucntly nsftd with 
the object of affording a pause, so that what follows may be 
more emphatic, or startling in its effect. See L 248. 

P. 18, L 123. In reel and rout a in rapirl whirling motion. 
For rout see note on Hart-Leap-WeU, 1. 14. 

P. 18, 1. 124. Death-jwes = Will-o'-the-wisps, supj^'^e'i to 
forebode death. Under various names anrl appearances mysteri- 
ous lights were and are supposed to do this. 

P. 18, 1. 136. Wdl-a-dai/f a corruption of weUvjay. A.-H, 
wa4a-w& {w& » woe), an exclamation of nfjTthyf. 



PART m. 

P. 19,1. 148. Wist B knew; wislc ib the paf»t tense of the 
iL.'^.'witan. to know. Cf. — " Nei ther wisi they what to answer " 
(Mark xiv. 40). 

P. 19, 1. 152. Tacked and veered - altere'l its direction and 
shifted; the first usually of a ship, the second of the winil. 

P. 19, 1. 160. Gramercy. An exclamation, prof^erly moan- 
ing " great thanks," from French grand merci, i^t. — 

" Giamercy ! wouldst thou aught with mo ? ** 

Shakspbbr, Merck, of Ven, ii. 2, 120. 

P. 19, L 161. They drew in their ]>i'r;iiths in their bcuhc of 
relief. 
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P. 20, 1. 173. 7^ sun was flecked with bars » the 8im was 
streaked with bars. The rigging of the phantom ship looked 
like black bars marked across the sun, which was shining be- 
hind it. 

P. 20,1. 180. Gossa meres « the light filmj threads either 
floating in the air in summer, or stretched from, blade to blade 
along the grass, the delicate web of a small spider. The proper 
form of the word is gossjmer, that is God-sommer^ or God's 
summer, from the superstition that these threads are the rem- 
nant of the Virgin Marj's winding-sheet which fell away in 
fragments when she was taken up to heaven. 

P. 20, 1. 1 88. Some kinds of leprosy blanch the skin, either 
wholly or in blotches, to the whiteness of ordinary white paper. 
Cf. 2 Kiiigs r. 27. lumbers xii. 10. 

P. 20, 1. 189. Night-mare, The mare has nothing to do 
with the name of a female horse, but is the Norse word mara^ a 
weight, or feeling of oppression. 

P. 20, 1. 190. It was popularly supposed that cold made the 
blood thick, and in this way impeded the circulation. 

P. 20, 1. 195. In tropical countries there is no twilight, 

P. 20, 1. 205. Clomb. Climb was coigugated as a strong 
verb till the end of the fifteenth century. It is not necessary 
to do more than call attention to the large number of old- 
fashioned forms of words Coleridge uses here for the sake of 
giving a strange sound to the language of the poem. 

P. 20, 1. 208. Star-dogged = followed by a star; as a dog 
follows its master. 

P. 21, 1. 216. Four ti??i€s fifty living men .... they 
dropped^ ^'c. See note on 1. 37. 

P. 21, 1. 216. We do not now use do and did as simple tense 
auxiliaries, but to emphasize the verb or to ask a question. 
This began to be the case even before Shakspere's time. But 
the following show that the use was not yet settled. *' Who 
docs do you wrong?" {Twelfth Night, v. 1. 143), and 

*♦ Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 
And ghostti did shriek and squeal about the streets.** 

Julius CtesaTt ii' 2. 28. 

PART IV. 

P» 21, 1. 230. Never a saw^= never (or not) one saint. 

P. 21, 1. 237. Or ever ^hefore ever. Cf.— "And the lions 
had the mastery of them, and brake all their bones in pieces or 
tver they came at the bottom of the den" (Daniel vi. 24). 

P. 21, 1. 243. The constant glare of the sea and the sky 
wearied out his eyes, till he felt as if a heavy weight were rest- 
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ing OB them — and if he turned from the sea and the sky it "^-as 
only to see the dead at his feet. See note on L 120. 

P. 22, 1. 263. Elfish Zi^rA^s strange and myBterioos looking 
light, like that about an elf or fiiiiy. 



PART V. 

P. 28, U. 280, 281. Cf.— 

" Tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 

Young, Niffht Thoughts, i. 1. 

And — " gentle sleep, 

Nature's soft nurse, &c." 

SuAKSPBRE, 2 Hen, IL iii. 1, b. 

P.'"28, 1. 286. Silly -fr&Wf useless, k.-^. gesaelig - happy, 
simple, foolish. It is peculiar that the German form of the 
woid sdig has now got the meaning of ''of blessed memory, ** or 
*•' late," applied to a person who has died. For similar degrada- 
tions of meaning compare Tbench, On the Study of WordSy Lect. 
iii. For a change in the contrary direction notice (among many) 
clever^ which Dr. Johnson protested against as a " low word 
scarcely erer used but in burlesque ; " so /m«, &c. So, of 
course, here means " in this state." 

P. 23, L 287. See note on 1. 37. 

P. 23, 1. ^00. Sere^ commonly spelt 5ear = burnt, withered. 

P. 23, 1. 302. Fire-jlays. These wer« electrical phenomena 
in the air — broad sheets of light which Coleridge compares to 
flags — whose glow made the stars look wan or pale, and whose 
flickering motion made tlie stars themselves seem to move. 
Sheen ■» shining. Cf. *' Her garment was so bright and won- 
drous shcene " (Spensee, Of MutahUitiCy c. iii.) See also note 
on 1. 37. 

P. 23, 1. 307. Sedge -\h\ck, stronjr reeds which grow in 
swampy places. The noise of the utind sweeping through them 
is familiar enough. Cf. — 

" There in the many-knotted "^t-ater-flags. 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge." 

Tbxnysox, Mortc d^ Arthur, 1. 03. 

P. 24, 1. 321. It had been ^ it would have been ; the old plu« 
perfect of the subjunctive. 

P. 24, 1. 329. Brothers son. An emphatic form of expression 
adding to the ghastly horror of the scene. 

P. 24, L 346. A-dropping^on dropping, in flic act of di-op- 
ing; an old form of expression. Cf. Ahoarrl. arftound, afire, 
Qjoot^ &c dometimes. the on oonve^b the idea of mulivu or 
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intention, as in "I never came a-begging for myself" (TsNinr- 
802C, I>orat 1. 138), &c. 

P. 24, 1. 349. See note on 1. 215. 

P. 24, 1. 350. eTaryontn^K chattering or warbling of birds. 
Both Chaucer and Grower use the word in this sense. Now, it 
commonlj means confused and incoherent talk. 

P. 25, 1. 372. The sun, like a staring eye, had fascinated 
the ship into stillness. Cf. 1. 13. 

P. 25, 1. 382. / fiave not to declare — 1 have not the power to 
declare. Cf. similar ellipses in " I am {hound) to thank you for 
it" (Hmon of Athens, i. 2, 111); "This sky is not {fit) to walk 
in " (Jul. Cas. i. 3, 39) ; " I must (go) to Coventry " (Rich, IL 
i. 2, 56), &c. 

P. 25, 1. 883. Mg living life « the life outside my swoon. 

P. 25, L 887. On cross. The definite adjective the was and is 
frequently omitted after prepositions in short adverbial phrases. 
Ct — " I rise at dawn," "I have them at hand" or, " With specta- 
cles on nose and pouch on side " (As You Like It, ii. 7» 159). 

P. 26, 1. 305. Honey-dew » a vegetable secretion of a sweet 
taste, which collects on the stalks and leaves of the hop and 
other plants. 



PART VI. 

P. 26, 1. 406. If he may know = that he may know, on the 
chance that he may know. Cf. — '* I magnify mine office, if by 
any means I may provoke to emulation them which are of my 
flobh"* (Iio?nans .x\. 14, and Acts xxvii. 12). The meaning of 
the passage is : The ocean has its eye fixed on the moon, who 
sways his tides, waiting to learn which way ho shall stir — for 
she guides him, be he rough or smooth — and the moon herself 
looks down graciously on her slave. 

P. 26, 11. 412, 413. A fantastic idea that the ship is sucked 
forward — like water up a tube — by the exhaustion of the air be- 
fore it. 

P. 26, 1. 416. Slow and slow. The repetition of words for 
the sake of emphasis, even when no repetition of an action, or in- 
crease of an amount, is meant to be described, is common 
enough. Compare the phrases /or cwr and ever, by and by, &c. 

P. 27, 11. 434-439. Fewof us, I suppose, have not at one time 
or another suffered from this feeling of intense nervousness, which 
makes our fancies so like realities. Of course, " knows " is used 
in the common conversational way with the meaning of ^*is 
strongly persuaded.'* 

P. 27, 1. 443. I7i shade. The wind, by disturbing the sur- 
face of the water, destroys its reflecting power, and makes the 
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part it strikes look dark. The path of wind across water is very 
clearly marked in this way. 

j^zplain the fall meaning of 1. 446.] 

r. 27, L 455. Countree, It is to be noticed that Coleridge 
adopts even old-fashioned spelling to give an extra weirdncss to 
hie tale. So marmeres (1. 605), &c. In the first edition of the 
poem this is very marked. 

P. 28, L 463. Shadow ^ivoRg^f reflection. 

P. 28, L 466. " The moonli^t immersed^ bathed the steady 
weather-oock in a silent-looking light.'' The peculiarly quiet look 
which moonlight gives to what it shines on is familiar to every 
one. 

P. 28, 1. 477. Bbiy rood^holj cross (with Christ on it). 
Fuller observes, '* The rood, when perfectly made . . . had not 
only the image of our Saviour extended upon it, but the figures 
of the '\^rgin Maiy and St. John, one on each side" {Hist, of 
WaUkam Abbey ^ p. 16). It was usually placed over the screen 
which divided the nave &om the chancel of the church. 

P. 28, L 484. See note on 1. 37. 

P. 29, 1. 500. To shrieve^ or shrive f is to hear or receive the 
confbssion of a penitent, including the pronouncing of absolu- 
tion. 

PART vn. 

P. 29, 1.523. Ivy-tod. Atod=a. bush, generally of ivy. Cf. — 

" Within the ivie tod 
(Where shrouded was the little god) 
I heard a busy bustling." 

Spensbb, Shepherd^s Calendar^ March^ L 67. 

P. 30, 1. 528. Afeard. An old form of afraid. See Macbeth, 
T. 1, 41, &c. 

P. 80, 1. 540. After seven or eight days a drowned body 
generally rises and fioats on the surface of the water. 

P. 80, L 554. All. See note on 1. Ill, above. 

P. 32, U. 600-606. Compare the concluding verses of Hart- 
Lttm-Wdlj in which Wordsworth works out, in a much less 
thrilling way, nature's revenge for the ruthless hunting and slay- 
ing of a stag. 

P. 32, 1. 611. Forlorn » deprived of, destitute of; an 
unusual meaning. Cf. " lorn of light," Hyperion, i. 118. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Pkrot Btsshf. Shsllet iras born near Horsham, in Sussex, in 
the veAT 1 79'J. After spending some time at smaller schools he 
was sent to Eton, and thence, in his eighteenth year, to UniYer- 
sity CoUe^, Oxford. Here his out-spoken scepticism soon 
l>rou$^t him into collision inth the authorities, who, mRWng 
no allowance for his youth or his sincerity, inflicted on him the 
punishment of expulsion. From his father too, though partly 
through his own fault, he met with as little leniency and for- 
bearance : and so, at the age of nineteen, the tender-hearted, 
generous high-souled loy was turned adrift to wander in tiie 
world — not altogether penniless, but with few friends of any 
sort, and with no wise counsellor to guide him except his noble, 
but rash and enthusiastic nature. He was soon married to 
Harriet Westbrooke, a school-girl of sixteen, with whom he 
lired a shifting and unsettled, but not unhappy life, taking up 
his abode at last in London. Here, towards the end of 1813, 
his child- wife left him. to lead three years of unhappiness and 
error, which closed in suicide in 1816. But meanwhile Shelley 
had written a few poems, of which Queen Mab was the most 
ambitious, ami his money difficulties had been relieved by a 
handsome allowance from his father. On Harriet's death he 
married Mary Qodwin, a truer and far better wife, and with her 
wandered once more — now in Switzerland, now in England — till 
at last they settled down at Great Marlow. It was during this 
time that Alastor and the Sevoh of Mam were written — ^the 
former a mystical and allegorical description of the sadness and 
result less eflforts of his own life ; the latter a wild tale, full of 
his burning enthusiasm for liberty and love of man. There is 
no spiice here to tell of his schemes and generous endeayoum ibr 
the welfare and happiness of his fellows ; in public, as in pri- 
Tftte, they were as noble as they were prompt and untiring. 
Never was there a man more genuinely unselfish than Shelley. 
His genius and brilliant ability were indeed beginning to display 
themselves in a most unmistakable manner. But misunderstood 
as he had been from his earliest years, and treated with all want 
of sense and sympathy by his relatives and the public, his real 
nature and power were even now no better appreciated. Shame- 
less inventions about his life, and deeds, and thoughts were con- 
stantly set circulating ; and, on the plea that he was an atheist, 
he was deprived of the guardianship of the children of his first 
wife. So in sorrow and indignation he turned away from Eng^ 
land, and sought for greater peace and quiet in the beautiful 
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BeenoB of Italy (1818). It was during the last four years of his 
life, spent here in -wanderings from town to town, that his 
greatest works were written — the splendid lyrical drama of 
Rrometheus Unbound^ the tragedy of The Cenci, and the grand 
organ-mnsic of the Lament fir the Death of Keats^ not to men- 
tion many minorpieces of exquisite beauty, such as the Ode to 
a Skylark, Th§ WUch of Atlas, and Epipst/chidion, In 1822 he 
found at last the rest and peace which he had so long sought in 
Tain. He was drowned in a squall off Via Beggio, in the Gulf 
of Leghorn, and his body thrown up by the sea was, by the law 
of the land, burnt where it was found. His ashes lie in the 
Protestant cemetery at Home, with this simple inscription: 
"Cor cordium" (heart of hearts). Shelley had only just en- 
tered upon the fidl development of his powers when he died, at 
the age of thirty. The vexations and sorrows of his life, and the 
disappointments of too eager hopes and too ethereal plans, had 
been many and unremitting. Yet he left behind him works 
which rouse the wonder and delight of all who read them, and 
which place him undeniably in the front rank of English poets. 
Tbej bear, it is true, nearly all of them, marks of immaturity 
and mysticism ; but they are alive all through with power, and 
imagination, and beautiful picturings of Nature and the long- 
ings of man's heart. Never was there a more subtle master 
of melody— ^raore deeply thrilled with " the still, sad music of 
humanity " — more rapturously moved with the sounds and sights 
of the beautiful earth ; through him Nature has become more 
intelligible, has found a voice to speak with. Yet, alas ! with 
all his deep love for and trustfulness in man. he had no prac- 
ticable, ref£sable side to his character; in all his schemes he 
is enthusiastic without knowledge, eager without definiteness. 
Whatever he might have been, or might have done, he remains 
for us only a sweet, sad, wonder-waking voice. 



THE ISLE, 

This is a description of an isle in the ^gean Sea, taken 
from the beautiful, but somewhat mystical poem Epipsychidion, 
It does not depend for its meaning upon the rest of the poem ; 
and besides being of exquisite beauty, it is an excellent example 
of the style most peculiarly Shelley's. The metre and Uie 
melody are his at his best ; and the vivid, but somewhat extra- 
Tagant description of the scenery bears the mark, as most of his 
work does, of his rich imagination, and his eager, spiritual, rest- 
lew nature. 

P. 32, 1. 1. lonia/n skies. Ionia was a district colonised by 
the Gkreeks in the centre of the western coast of Asia Minoc« 
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Two of it-H most famous towns were Ephesus and Smymft. The 
country whs famoiiH for its poets, historians, and phUoeophers. 

P. 82, 1. 2. Paradise. The word was used by the Greeks to 
denote the oztenRire parks and pleasure-grounds of the Persian 
kings. J t was also lx)rrowed by the Hebrews from the Persians, 
an<l usrd to denote the Garden of Eden, the abode of the happy 
(load, hraven. 

P. 82, 1. 3. For = because. Cf.— 

•' But,/<7r their virtue only is their shew, 
Tlioy live unwooM, and unrespected fade." 

Shaxsfebb, Sonnet 54. 

" I hate him /or bo is a Christian, 
But more /or Mo^ . . . he lends.*' 

Shaksfebe, Merc, of Ten, i. 3, 43. 

P. 82, 1. 6. KljfMan. An adjective formed from £!ZyMtf97t, the 
name given by the Greeks and Romans to the abode of the happy 
doiul ; then, any liappy place. 

P. 82, 1. 7. Age of gold. In the popular legends of the 
Greeks, and in those framed by their poets, this was the best 
of tlio Hovcrul ages through which the world was supposed to 
have passed. Then everything had been as it should be. Hesiod, 
a Greek poet, relates that there had been the golden, silver, 
brason, and heroic ages, and that the age in which he lived was 
the iron nge ; and many others have followed him in praising all 
ages but their own. The Golden Age and the Iron Age are terms 
still in cx>mmon use to denote a time of happiness and pTOsperity 
and perfection, and a time of sternness, rough hardness, and 
distress. 

P. 82, 1. 16. Elemental diamond. The simple materials oat 
of wliioh bodies are composed, and which are not themselves 
composed of other materials, are called elements. A diamond is 
pure carbon in a transparent crystalline form, carbon being a 
non-nietnllic el<me7it~t\\a.t is, not resolvable into anything bnt 
carbon. 

P. 33, I. 22.' Illumining » lighting up with their white 
sprny. 

P. 33. 1. 23. Nightingales generally sing at night rather than 
in the day, and are popularly supposed to be the sweetest of all 
songsters. In this ^gean isle they fill the woods even at 
noon-day with their beautiful notes. 

P. 33, 1. 24. Peopled with = made alive with, or stocked 
with. Cf.— " The isle is full of noises '* {Tempest, iii. 2, 132), 
and the beautiful description immediately following. 

P. 88, 1. 25. Element « air. Shelley compares the air 
nmnd the isle to a light gauzy garment. See 1. 51. 
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P. 38, L 27. Mist laden with unseen showers. The mist 
deposits its moisture upon the gromid nni^een. 

P 88, 1. 28. Which fiBills upon the eyelids like a drowsinosti, 
makixig tliem droop. 

P. 88, L 80. Arrowy odour a odour which pierces and 
penetrates like an arrow. 

P. 88, 1. 81. So Porohyro, in Keats' E\3e of SL Aanes, 1. 279, 
says that his lova is such that " his soul doth ache. See also 
Keats' 7b a NighHahgaU, L 1, and The Song of Solomon ^ ii. 5, 
'*! am siok of love" 

P. 88, 1. 84. Unison or harmony, or rather the feeling of 
these in the soul, is to the soul what the soul is to the body — is 
the BOol of the soul — is the living principle of the soul. The 
idea is a common one among poets and philosophers. Cf. — 

*' From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
His universal frame began." 

I>RTDVSfSt, CccUi(Cs Day, 

So, too, Burke, in Beflections on the Revolution in France 
(Claxendon Press edition, p. 41), speaks of the " harmony of the 
uniTsrse," the fit working together of all it8 parts. 

P. 83, 1.-86. Wanderina Eden Lucifer, Amongst the nu- 
merous legends concerning Eden was one that it had disappeared 
ftom earth into the morning star, Lucifer. 

P. 33, 1. 39. Young, Because the universe had not long 
been created. 

P. 33, 1. 45. Azwre chasms of caZ?»=» large spaces of calm 
blue sky refb through the clouds like chasms. 

P. 83, 1. 60. Exhalation '^th.^t which is breathed out, which 
comes forth in the form of vapour. Ucre it muaDs a light mist. 

P. 88, L 66. Excess — excess of beauty and the consciousness 
tiiersofl 

P. 88, 1. 58. Atom of the Eternal -veforrmg to the idea of 
philosophers that men's souls are but parts of one large eternal 
sonl. and return into it when they die. 

P. 34, 1. 61. Interstices '^ the spaces which stand or lie be- 
tween things. Shelley, like Woidsworth, held that there was a 
sool, a living spirit, in nature that entered into all things, and 
gave each its distinct life. Of. — 

** I have felt (in nature) 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelUng is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
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Aod the blue bky. and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thonght,. 
And rolls through all things." • 

WoRDSwoBTH, Tintem Abbey, 

P. 34, 1. 73. Titamc « the vork of a Titan. In the old 
Greek legends the Titans were giants who made war against the 
sods of hearen, showing prodigions strength and wonderful skill 
in the contest. The word titanic, as now used, is equivalent to 
emormou4 in fise and strength. 

P. 34, 1. 83. When the flowers fade and the leaves £edl, and 
winter comes, then the bare twined stems of the vines look like 
rough woven stn£ JVoof, or we/t, properly means the threads 
woven through the warp, i.e. through tiie threads stretched out 
lengtliways on a loom ; then any woven £Gibric, cloth. 

P. 34, 1. 84. Star atoms keen » tiny holes through which 
the light shone brightly, making them look like stars. 

P. 34, 1. 85. &r»t« a quietness. Cf. — 

** No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven." 

SouTHEY, Tkalaha, 

P. 34, 1. 86. Parian floors ^fioora of Parian marble. The 
island of Paros was celebrated for its marble. 
P. 34, 1. 87. Aloof ^ all offirom, at a distance. 



ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Axp BED TsNNTSON was bom at Somerby Vicarage, LincolnshirB, 
in the year 1809 ; and, after having been educated by his £ither, 
proceeded in due course to Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
the exception of a volume of poems published in conjunction 
with his brother Charles, when they were boys, and a prize 
poem on Timbuctoo, composed wlulst an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, Mr. Tennyson did not publish anything till 1830, 
when Poems chiefly Lyrical appeared. But from that date the 
steady and rapid growth of his fame may be easily traced. The 
two volumes in 1830 were in part a republication, but the most 
important poems they contained were the new ones. It was 
soon apparent that the author of Mort eC Arthur^ LocksUy Sdlli 
The May Queen , and The Two Voices was worthy to take a 
place in the first rank of English poets ; a reputation which was 
more than sustained by the two works which followed. The 
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PiineMi and A Memoriam, So well known and popular, indeed, 
Iiad Mr. Tennyson become, that, on the death of Wordsworth in 
1851, it seemed only natural that '' the laurel greener from the 
farowB of him who uttered nothing base " should be placed on his 
bead. Since then, down to the present year (1879), numerous 
Tolnmes, publiBhed at short intervals, have enchanted all readers 
of BngliBn, and have proved Uiat the deep interest" which the 
poet takes in all the movements and events of his time has in 
nowise abated. Besides those already mentioned, the most 
beantifol and most notable of his poems are The HyUs of the 
Smff, foonded on the legends of King Arthur ; and Maudj a 
IjrioBl monologue, or drama with one speaker. As a writer of 

, pare English, and of polished and melodious verse, Mr. Tennyson 
u without a rival, ^e subjects of his poems may not be grand, 
and the music of his words may be rather tender and pure than 
kftj and vigorous, but the movements and thoughts of his 
generatioii have seldom stirred a poet more truly or found a 
tweeter utterance. The sad unrest of his fellows, and their 
eipectation of greater and still greater wonders, have found no 
nm|der, tenderer, or nobler expression than in his verse ; while 
none has ever taught more wisely, or more clearly, the lessons 

. of "self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control." 



THE LOTOS-EATERS, 

This poem represents, in exquisitely mubical veriso, the lux- 
nriant lazy sleepiness said to be produced in those who feed 
upon the lotos — an African plant, whose fruit possesses strong 
narcotic powers. In reading it we are necessarily reminded of 
Thomson's CcLStle of Indoletice, not only by the similarity in 
subject, but by the fact that both poems are written in the 
Spraserian stanza ; and it is hard to say which poet has made 
sweeter use of this rich-sounding but difficult metre. Perhaps, 
however, Tennyson's music is more delicate and varif^ than 
Thomson's— but then his poem is but a very short one. It is 
worth notice, on the other hand, that this is the only poem in 
which Tennyson has made use of this metre. 

The following lines from Chapman's translation of Homer's 
Otfyasey, bk. ix., well describe the incident which supply tho 
motive for Tennyson's verses : — 

" Nine days more 
Adverse winds toss'd me ; and the tenth, the shore, 
Where dwell the blossom-fed Lotophagi (htos'eatcrs), 
I fetch'd ; fresh water took in, instantly 
Fell to our food aship-board, and then sent 
Two of my choice men to the continent 
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(Adding a third, a herald) to discover 

What sort of people were the rulers over 

The land next to us. Where, the first they met 

Were the Lotophagi, that made them eat 

Their country diet, and no ill intent 

Hid in their hearts to them ; and yet th' event 

To ill Converted it ; for having eat 

Their dainty viands, they did quite forget 

(As all men else that did but taste their feast) 

Both countrymen and country, nor addrest (prepared) 

Any return t'inform what sort of men 

Made fix*t abode there, but would needs maintain 

Abode themselves there, and eat that food for ever/ 

P. 34, 1. 2. This mounting wave^ ^c^this wave, on the 
swell of which we are being raised, will soon roll with ua to 
shore. 

P. 34, 11. 3, 4. These lines, as J. S. Mill remarked {London 
Beview, vol. i., 1835), *' touch the key-note of the poem." 

P. 3d, 1. 11. Xatm = fine cambric or linen. 

P. 3d, 1. 1 8. Up-clomb — see note on Ancient Mariner, I. 205, 

The pines, whose shadows are dark, rose up here ami there 
above the close underwood. (7op5«= coppice, a wood of small 
growth, fur cutting ; old French copeie, wood newly cut ; couper^ 
to cut. 

P. 35, 1. 19. Charmed^ &c. The simset, which lingered as 
if under the influence of a charm, adds an exquisite dreamy 
mellowness to the picture, with its purple sky and its long level 
rays of golden light and far-stretching shadows. 

P. 35, 1. 23. Set with slender galingale = planted with slender 
galingale. The galingale is the same as the Cypress root or 
Sweet Cypress (Cyperus longus), a rush with an aromatic root 
used as a drug, or as a seasoning for dishes. Chaucer speaks of 
it in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, L 383, as a spioe. 
See Prior's Popular Names of English Plants, p. 61. 

P. 36, 1, 27. Lotos-eaters. The exact kind of iotos whiich 
Homer means is uncertain, as several plants bear the nama 
It is probably the African shrub, whose fruit in size resembles 
the olive and in taste the date. It is generally called tho 
Cyrenean lotus ot jujube. 

P. 35, 1. 36. And music, &c. = the throbbing of the pulstf 
in his ears sounded to him like music — the effect of the intoxi- 
cating fruit. 

P. 35, 1. 38. [Explain what this means.] 
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SUi GALAHAD, 

The legend which forms the ground-work of this poem is a 
part — perhaps the most beautiful part — of the great legend of 
King Arthur and his Knights, which overy English man and 
English boy should know by heart. " Sir Galahad" is the im- 
personation of all that is pure, and holy, and energetic in the old 
romantic legends of chivalry — Milton's ideal character in his 
early manhood — the tender, chaste soul of a maiden in the 
Tigorons frame of an adventurous man. He is tlie perfection of 
a knight-errant **who rides abroad redressing human wrong — 
and his strength and wonderful success lie in the purity of his 
heart and of his life. It is this purity which gives such magic 
power to his ringing blows, such splendid daring to his nature. 
The spirit of the original — ^the story of the seeking of the Holy 
Qrail, as it appears in Sir Thomas Malory's Morte d" Arthur — is 
perfectly caught, and perfectly echoed in the following poem. 
The exquisite beauty of the language, the fine delicate music of 
the metre, and the picturesqueness of the descriptions have com- 
bined to render it one of the best known and most admired of 
Tennyson's many renderings into modem speech of the stories 
of the grand old legend of King Arthur. It was on this and 
other poems such as this that the poet-laureate's reputation as a 
perfect master of melody was so rapidly and firmly built. 

P. 86, 1. 1. C€i8que8 = helmetB. Spanish cascOj a skull, or 
that which covers it. 

P. 86, 1. 4. " Sir Galahad sinned never, and that is the 
eavBe he shall achieve where he goeth that yo nor none such shall 
not attain, nor none in your fellowship " {Morte d^ Arthur ^ Globe 
edition, p. 361). 

P. 36, 1. 6. The shattering trumpet shrillefh high — the trum- 
pet whose sound was like the sound of something broken or 
shattered to pieces gave its shrill high note. The appropriate- 
neas of the epithet ^Aa^^m^Zri^ is manifest; indeed, we often speak 
of the " crash of the orchestra " when the trumpets come in. For 
iirUUeh cf.— 

"At last they heard a horn that shrilled clear." 

Spbnseb, Faerie QueenCj ii. 3. 

** How poor Andromache shrills her dolours forth." 

Shakspkre, Troil. and Ores. v. 3, 84. 

P. 86, 1. 6. Brands -swords, A.-S. brand, a burning frag- 
ment of wood. 
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P. 36, 1. 9. Lists =: the enclosed ground in which tourna- 
ments were fought. List — a girdle, a line enclosing anything. 

P. 36, 1. 10. The tide of combat stands^ the motion to and 
fro in the lists stops. 

P. 36, 1. 16. 7%ra//- thraldom, slavery. A.-S. thrdel, a 
slave (whose ears were alw&js pierced), from thirlian, to pierce. 

P. 36, 1. 17. My heart, &e. ^my heart is drawn to things 
above — he never fell in love with the maidens he rescued, whidi 
constantly brought trouble and shame on the other knights. 

P. 36, 1. 18. Shrine '^^ a, box; that in which sacred things 
are kept ; a holy place or chapel. 

P. 36, 1. 21. More bounteous aspects on me d^ma heavenly 
powers more liberal (to me) in their gifts influence me. There 
IS a reference to the ideas of astrology. In this system of star- 
magic an aspect was the relative position of the heavenly bodies 
at any particular moment (as at one's birth), which was sup- 
posed to exercise a favourable or unfavourable influence. J*- 
pect literally means the manner of looking at. For its meaning 
above, cf. — 

** There's some ill planet reigns ; 
I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable." 

SsAKSPEBE, Winter^s Tale, ii. 1, 107. 

P. 36, 1. 23. So Sir Galahad says, when speaking of having 
seen the Holy Grail: " I was in such a joy of heart that I tiov 
never man was that was earthly, and therefore I wot well when 
my body is dead my soul shall be in great joy to see the blessed 
Trinity every day, and the majesty of our Lord Jesus Christ" 
{Morte d^ Arthur, Globe edition, p. 409). 

P. 36, 11. 29-36. Most of the knights engaged in the quest 
of the Sangreal have similar adventures. The following is most 
like the scene described here, but it concerns Sir Launcdot, Sir 
Galahad's father. In going through a wild forest "he savas 
old chapel, and there he wend (thought) to have found peopltk 
.... and then he went to the chapel door, and found it wufei 
and broken; and within he found a fair altar, full richly 
arrayed with cloth of clean silk, and th;8re stood a £eur desn 
candlestick, which bare six great candles, and the candlestidc 
was of silver," and so on — a service being performed, but no OM 
seen (Morte d^ Arthur, p. 362). 

P. 36, 1. 38. This, again, is an adventure not peculiar to 
Sir Galahad. But compare Morte d Arthur, bk. xvii. ch. 2 and t* 

P. 37, 1. 42. As a rule it is a, fair and perfect maidmiAifi 
is seen bearing the Holy Grail ; but see Morte d^ Arthur, bk.xril 
ch. 20. The Holy Grail, or Sanc-greal, signifies the holy dish 9 
bowl ; and, according to the old Arthurian romances, it was tha 
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diih which held the paschal lamb at the Last Supper. Joseph 
of Azimathea haying gone into the house where the supper had 
been eaten, took away the dish, and in it received the blood 
from the wounds of Christ as He hung on the cross ; and this 
dish, '* with part of the blood of our Lord," he brought with 
Urn into England, and with it converted many heathen. Then, 
M the tale goes on, he founded the abbey of Glastonbury, and 
deposited the holy dish in it ; but because of the wickedness of 
the people it disappeared, and though it showed itself at times 
vxapped in a red cloth, the vessel itself could not be seen, ox- 
eept by a perfect man. 

P. 87| 11. 47, 48. The glory moves gently away down the 
darkness, as down a river, and growing less, becomes like a star, 
md at last is not to be distinguished from the stars of heaven, 
amongst which it loses itself. 

P. 87, L 61. The cock crows ere the Christmae mom. Com- 
faie — 

" Some say that ever against that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long." 

Shaksfebb, Hamlet, i. 1, 158. 

Tennyson again refers to the superstition in the Epilogue of 
lua Morte tP Arthur — 

" The cock crew loud, as, at that time of year, 
The lusty bird takes every hour for dawn." 

8n also Brand's Popular Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 51. 

P. 37» L 66. One of the subjects of his musings is the pure 
spaces of heaven made bright with the living glory of God, and 
fianted with lilies, the emblems of purity, which religious fancy 
ms wont to set in the gardens of heaven. 

P. 87, 1. 72. That is, he loses all sense of their weight. 

P. 37i 1. 79. Compare — " A voice said to him, ' Galahad, 
thon shalt have thy request, and when thou askest the death of 
thy body thou shalt have it, and then shalt thou find the life of 
the Bonl' " (Morte cP Arthur, Globe edition, p. 409). 

P. 87t L 81. Hostel » hotel. Qramge = a barn, or recep- 
tacle for grain, a granary, a farm-house. 

P. 37s 1* 82. "PaJie a an enclosure by stakes or palings, a 
district or territory. Of. the English Pale in Lreland. 

P. 87* L 84. When King Arthur and all his knights were 
assembled at Camelot (Winchester), "there entered into the 
lull the Holy Graile covered with white samite ; but there was 

none might see it, nor who bare it 'Now,* said Sir 

Gawaine, ' we have been served this day of what meats and 
drinks we thought on, but one thing beguiled xia : we might not 
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see the Holy Graile, it was so preciously covered. Wherefore I 
will make here a vow, that to-mom, without longer abiding, I 
shall labour in the quest of the Sancgreal, that I shall hold me 
out a twelvemonth and a day, or more if need be, and never 
shall I return again unto the court till I have seen it more 
openly than it hath been seen here ; and if I may not speed, I 
shall return again as he that may not be against the will of our 
Lord Jesu Christ.' When they of the Table Bound heard Sir 
Gawaine say so, they arose up the most party, and made such 
avows as Sir Gawaine had made" {Morte cT Arthur , Globe 
edition, bk. xiii. ch. 7)* 
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HOW TO USE THE BOOK. 

It is not the object of this little book to supply texts which 
may serre as lessons in Grammar, Philology, or Antiquari- 
anism, or which may be made exercises for the memory. 
The poems gathered here are meant to be studied for the 
sake of the thought and imagination they contain, and for 
the sake of the methods used to express these. The inten- 
tion is that the pupil shall become familiar with fine thought 
^d beautiful imagination in their many varieties, and shall 
learn how best to give expression to such things. This has 
been carefully kept in mind in choosiug the pieces. Some 
haye been chosen for their thought, some for their imagina- 
tion ; all for the power and excellence of their expression. 
To enlarge and ennoble the mind there is no better means 
than the study of literature. To learn how to speak and 
write correctiy and well, there is but one way — the study 
of literature. To offer an opportunity for the study of 
simple English literature is the object of this book. 

As the pupils, who are to study these poems, are expected 
to be not much over the age of twelve, it is manifest that 
the Notes are of necessity very simple in character, and 
many of them such as boys of fifteen or sixteen years of age 
would not require. It is hoped that they may serve to 
illustrate and explain the poems, and to direct the pupil's 
attention to all the finer points. It is not intended that 
the Notes should be an object and end in themselves. They 
wUL have failed in their aim if they do not drive the pupil 
back on the text as the sole subject of his study. Grammar 
is but slightiy touched upon ; Philology is only introduced 
when the meaning of a word is thereby really made clearer 
and more interesting; while Antiquarianism is never brought 
in except where it really throws light upon the text. When 
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they are preparing these poems as lessons, the pupils are 
required to look out in a dictionary (and learn) tiie mean- 
ing of every word which they do not thoroughly know. The 
dictionary which up to the pres^it I have found most 
handy and useful for the purpose (though it is far from 
perfect) is Messrs. GoUins's " lUustrated National and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary " (price one shilling). In the Notes, 
therefore, no words are explained if the meanings given in 
this dictionary are sufficiently clear and accurate. 

It may, perhaps, be of use to teachers to have a sum- 
msaj given here of the chief points to be attended to in the 
study of literature. We should require : — 

I. As to the substance of the text 

(a) All comparisons by means of which anything H 
illustrated or explained (similes*), and all applications of 
words to uses to which in their original meaning they could 
not be put (metaphorsf), to be carefully studied and ex- 
plained, and the metaphors to be expanded to show their 
full meaning. 

(6) The force and character of the descriptive words, 
and the names applied to things, to be fully realised. 

(c) A paraphrase of the author's words to test that his 
meaning is exactly and fully understood. It is seldom that 
one gets a paraphrase which does not omit some point 
And yet it is of the highest importance that the whaie 
meaning shall be taken in. Never mind how long the 
paraphrase is, so that it omits nothing. 

(d) A general knowledge of the meaning of the passage 
in hand, and of the line of argument pursued. 

n. A knowledge of the history and derivation of a few 
particular words, where these illustrate clearly the general 
tendencies and laws of language, and are otherwise of 
special interest. The pupils should also be made to learn 

♦ E.g, " Her face was pale as the horromed beauty cf tht 
motm" ** The thought came to him as quick as Uffktfuuiff" 

t i/.^. " He bridles his anger." "In loftiness of thought 
he soa/rsfofr above them" 
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the most common and most productive roots in the English 
language, together with a wdl-chosen list of words derived 
6om them, in order that the meanings of words shall not 
remain as isolated facts (which are always hard to remember) 
but shall show their connections and developments. They 
should then be required to point out what words in their 
losBons belong to these roots. 

m. A dear understanding of all allusions. 

IV. A knowledge of such illustrations as really throw 
light upon the text. Except when the illustrations are 
specially valuable it is best, in testing a pupil, to give him 
the illustration, and require him to give the passage in the 
text which it illustrates. 

Then as to method and routine. 

1. The notices of the author and the poem, together 
with the poem itself, should be carefully read over by the 
papls with the teacher before anything else is attempted. 
But the teacher should bear in mind that the '^ notices " 
are intended rather as helps to him than as lessons for 
hispupls. 

2. A passage should be set as a lesson for next time, 
and the pujols required to learn the Notes on it, and to look 
out and learn the meanings of all but the very simplest 
words which it contains. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
remind teachers how ignorant young learners as a rule are 
of the meanings of even very common words. Their 
vocabulary is very small, and their words have very arbitrary 
or misty meanings. 

S. When the text has been thoroughly understood, 
the critical notices of the author and the poem should next 
be studied. 

4. Lastly, when all the points above mentioned have 
been carefully attended to, the pupil should be made to 
read the poem through aloud two or three times, in order to 
get an idea of it as a whole, and to show that he has really 
mastered its meaning. 

March 1880. 11. COURTHOPE BO WEN. 
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SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS. 



PART IV. 

LORD BYRON, 1788-1824. 
THE PRISONER OF CHILL ON. 

My hair is grey, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night. 
As men's have grown from sudden fears : 
My limbs are bow'd, though not with toil, 5 

But rusted with a yile repose. 
For they have been a dungeon's spoil. 

And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are bann'd, and barr'd — forbidden fare ; 10 

But this was for my father's faith 
I suffered chains and courted death ; 
That ^Either perish'd at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 16 

In darkness found a dwelling-place ; 
We were seven — who now are one, 

Six in youth, and on§ in age, 
Finished as they had begun. 

Proud of Persecution's rage ; 20 

One in fire, and two in field. 
Their belief with blood have seal'd, 
Dying as their father died. 
For we God their foes denied ; 
Three were in a dungeon cast, «^ 

^Of whom this wreck is left the last* 
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There are seven pillars of Gothic mould; 

In Ohillon's dungeons deep and old, 

There are seven columns, massy and grey, 

Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 30 

A sunbeam which hiath lost its way. 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is &llen and left ; 

Creeping o'er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 36 

And in each'pillar there is a ring. 

And in eacn ring there is a clu^ ; 
That iron is a cankering thing. 

For in these limbs its teeth remain. 
With marks that will not wear away, 40 

Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes. 
Which have not seen the sun to rise 
For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heavy score, 45 

When my last brother droop'd and died. 
And I lay living by his side. 

They chained us each to a column stone, 

And we were three — yet, each alone ; 60 

We could not move a single pace, 

We could not see each omer s face, 

But with that pale and livid light 

That made us strangers in our sight : 

And thus together — ^jret apart, 

Fetter'd in hand, but join'd in heart, 66 

Twas still some solace, in the dearth 

Of the pure elements of earth, 

To hearken to each other's speech. 

And each turn comforter to each 

With some new hope, or legend old, 60 

Or song heroically bold ; 

But even these at length grew cold. 

Our voices took a dreary tone, 

An echo of the dungeon stone, 

A grating sound — not full and free, ^ 

As they of yore were wont to be : 

It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 
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I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 70 

I ought to do— and did my best — 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my mther loved, 
Because our mother's brow was given ' 
To him — ^with eyes as blue as heaven, 75 

For him my soul was sorely moved ; 
And truly mi^ht it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest ; 
For he was beautiful as day — 

(When day was beautiful to me 80 

As to young eagles, being free) — 

A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer's gone, 

Its sleepless summer of long light. 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun : 85 

And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spint gay. 
With tears for nought but olliers' ills, 
And then they floVd like mountain nils. 
Unless he cotdd assuage the woe 90 

Which he abhorred to view below. 

The other was as pure of mind. 

But form'd to combat with his kind ; 

Strong in his frame, and of a mood 

Which 'g;ainst the world in war had stood, 95 

Andpensh'd in the foremost rank 

With joy : — ^but not in chains to pine : 
His spirit withered with their clank, 

I saw it silently decline — 

And so perchance in sooth did mine : 100 

But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 

Had follow'd there the deer and wolf; 

To him his dungeon was a gulf, 105 

And fetter'd feet the worst of ills. 

Lake Leman lies by Chillon's walls : 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow ; 
Thus much the fathom-line was sent 110 

From Ohillon's snow-white battlement^ 

Which round about the wave enthralls ; 
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A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made— and like a living graye 
Below the surface of the lake 116 

The dark yault lies wherein we lay. 
We heard it ripple night and day : 
i Sounding o'er our heads it knocKd ; 

And I have felt the winter's spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 120 
And wanton in the happy sky ; 
And then the very rock hath rocked. 
And I have felt it shake, unshock'd, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 125 

I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loath'd and put away his food ; 

It was not that twas coarse and rude, 

For we were used to hunter's fare, 130 

And for the like had little care : 

The milk drawn from the mountain goat 

Was changed for water from the moat^ 

Our bread was such as captives' tears 

Have moisten'd many a thousand years, 135 

Since man first pent nis fellow men 

like brutes within an iron den ; 

But what were these to us or him P 

These wasted not his heart or limb ; 

My brother's soul was of that mould 140 

Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep moimtain's dde ; 

But why delay the truth ? — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 145 

Nor reach his dying hand — ^nor dead, 

Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 

To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 

He died, and they unlock'd his chain, 

And sooop'd for nim a shallow grave ' 150 

Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 

Might shine — it was a foolish thought. 

But then within my brain it wrought, 155 
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That even in death his freehom breast 

In such a dungeon could not rest. 

I might hare spared my idle prayer — 

They coldly laughed — and laid him there : 

The flat and turaess earth above 160 

The being we so much did lore ; 

His emp^ chain above it leant. 

Such murder's fitting monument ! 

But he, the flEkvorite and the flower, 

Most cherish'd since his natal hour, 165 

His mother's image in fiEdr face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyr'd fiitJier's dearest thought, 

My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 170 

Less wretdied now, and one day free ; 

He, too, who yet had held untired 

A ^irit natm^ or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 

Was withered on the stalk away. 175 

Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood : — 

Tve seen^it rushing forth in blood, 

I've seen it on the breaking ocean 180 

Strive with a swoln conviusive motion, 

Pve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread ; 

But these were horrors — ^this was woe 

Unmix'd with such— but sure and slow ; 185 

He &ded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak. 

So tearless, yet so tender — ^kind. 

And grieved for those he left behind ; 

With all the while a cheek whose bloom 190 

Was as a mockery of the tomb. 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbow's ray ; 

An eye of most transparent light. 

That almost made the dungeon bright ; 106 

And not a word of murmur — ^not 

A groan o'er his imtimely lot,— 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 



210 
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For I was sunk in silence — ^lost 200 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 

Of fainting nature's feebleness ; 

More slowly drawn, new less and less : 

I listened, but I could not hear — 205 

I call'dy for I was wild with fear ; 

I knew 'twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished ; 

I call'd, and thought I heard a sound — 

I burst my chain with one strong bound. 

And rush'd to him :— I found him not, 

I only stirr'd in this black spot, 

/only lived — J only drew 

The accursed breaui of dungeon-dew ; 

The last — ^the sole — ^the dearest link 215 

Between me and the eternal brink. 

Which bound me to my £Ei.iling race, 

Was broken in this fatal place. 

One on the earth, and one beneath — 

My brothers— both had ceased to breathe : 220 

I took that hand which lay so still, 

Alas ! my own was full as chill ; 

I had not strength to stir, or strive, 

But felt that I was still alive— 

A frantic feeling, when we know 225 

That what we love shall ne'er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — ^but faith. 
And that forbade a selfish death. 230 

What next befell me then and there 
I know not well — I never knew — 

First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too : 

I had no thought, no feeling — ^none — 236 

Among the stones I stood a stone. 

And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 

As shrubless crags within the mist ; 

For all was blank, and bleak, and grey ; 

It was not night — ^it was not day — 240 

It was not even the dungeon-light. 

So hateful to my heavy sight, 
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But vacancy absorbing space. 

And fixedness — ^without a place ; 

There were no stars — ^no earth — ^no time — 246 

No check — ^no change — ^no good — no crime — 

But silence, and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life nor death ; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless I 250 

A light broke in upon my brain, — 

It was the carol of a mrd ; 
It ceased, and then it came again. 

The sweetest song ear ever hefu*d. 
And mine was thaimful till my eyes 256 

Ban over with the glad surprise. 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery ; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track ; 260 

I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Olose slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done. 
But through the crevice where it came 265 

That laid was perch'd, as fond and tame, 

And tamer than upon the tree ; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 

And seem'd to say them all for me I 270 

I never saw its like before, 
I ne*er shall see its likeness more ; 
It seem'd like me to want a mate. 
But was not half so desolate. 
And it was come to love me when 276 

None lived to love me so again. 
And cheering from my dungeon's brink. 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 

Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 280 

But knowing well captivity, 

Sweet bird I I could not wish for thine I 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For — Heaven forgive that thought t the while 285 

B 
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Wliich made me bock to weep and amfle— 
I sometimes d«em*d that it might Yte 
Mt Ivvther 3 sool eofae down to me ; 
Bit tKen MX I^t awmr it flew. 
And tben twas mortal — wdl I knew, 
TcT ke would neTer tkiB kave flown. 
And left me twice 90 doaklr k>ne, — 
Lone — ■» tke cor«e witkin its skiond. 
Lone — a^ a aofitazj dood, 

A sin^e doad on a sunn j da j, 
Wkife ^ tke rei^ <^ kearen Ib dear, 
A firown upon tke atmoepkere, 
Tkat katk no bnameaB to anpear 

Wken skies are Uae, and eaitk is gay. 

A kind of ckange came in my fiite, 
Mt keepers grew compassionate ; 
I Jmow not wkat kad made tkem so, 
Tkej were inured to sigkts of woe. 
But so it was : — my Ivotoi ckain 
Witk links an&sten*d did remain. 
And it was Hbertj to stride 
Along my cell firom side to side, 
And up and^down, and tken atkwart. 
And tread it oyer eyeiy part ; 
And round tke piUars one b j one, 
Returning wkere my walk begun, 
Ayoiding only, as I trod. 
My brotners' grayes witkout a sod ; 
For if I tkougkt witk keedless tread 
My step nrofimed tkeir lowly bed. 
My breatb came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crusk'd keart feli Uind and sick. 

I made a footing in the wall. 
It was not tkerefirom to escape, 

For I kad buried one and all 
Wko loyed me in a kuman skape ; 

And tke wkole eartk would henceforth be 

A wider prison unto me : 

No child — ^no sire — ^no kin had I, 

No partner in my misery ; 

I thought of this, and I was ^lad, 

For thought of them kad made me mad ; 
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But I was curious to ascend 

To my barr'd windows, and to bend 

Once more, upon the mountains Hgh, 830 

The quiet of a loving eye. 

I saw them — and they were the same, 

They were not chanffed like me in frame ; 

I saw their thousand years of snow 

On high — ^their wide loog lake below, 835 

And me blue Ehone in rallest flow ; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 

O'er channelled rock and broken bush ; 

I saw the white-wall'd distant town. 

And whiter sails go skimming down ; 840 

And then there was a little iiue, 

Which in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
A small green isle, it seem'd no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 845 

But in it there were three tall trees. 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing. 
And on it there were youug flowers growing, 

Of gentle breath and hue. 850 

The fish swam by the castle wall. 
And they seem'd joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seem'd to fly ; 855 

And then new tears came in my eye. 
And I Mt troubled — and would fain 
I had not left my recent chain ; 
And when I did descend again. 
The darkness of my dim abode 360 

Fell on me as a heavy load ; 
It was as is a new-dug grave. 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much opprest. 
Had almost need oi such a rest. 865 

It might be months, or years, or days, 

I kept no count — ^I took no note, 
I had no hope my eyes to raise. 

And dear them of their dreary mote ; 

b2 
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At lafit men came to set me free ; 370 

I ask^d not why, and reck*d not where ; 

It was at len^ the same to me, 

Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 
I leam'd to love despair. 

And thus when they appeared at last^ 375 

And all my bonds aside were cast. 

These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage— and all my own 1 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home : 380 

With spiders I had friendship made, 

And watch'd them in their sullen trade. 

Had seen the mice by moonlight, nlay, 

And why should I feel less tmui tney ? 

We were all inmates of one place, 385 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill — ^yet, strange to tell I 
In qmet we had leam'd to dwell — 
My very chains and I grew friends. 

So much a long commimion tends 390 

To make us what we are : — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 
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So all day long the noise of battle rolled 

Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 

Had fairn in Lyonness about their Lord, 

King Arthur : then, because his wound was deep, ^ 

Tho bold Sir Bediyere uplifted him, 

Sir Bediyere, the last of all his knights, 

And bore him to a chapel ni^h the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 

Th«t 8toixi on a dark strait of barren land. 1^ \ 

( >n ono .side lav the Ocean, and on one 

l«av a gn>at water, and the moon was full. 
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Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
'' The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 15 

Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep — the men I loved. I think that we 
Shall never more, at any future time, 
Delight our souk with talk of knightily deeds, 
Wamng about the gardens and l^e halls 20 

Of Oamelot, as in the days that were. 
Iperish h^ this people which I made, — 
Tho' Merlin sware that I should come again 
To rule once more — but let what will be, be, 
I am so deeply smitten thro' the helm 25 

That without help I cannot last till mom. 
Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 
Which was my pride : for thou rememberest how 
In those old days, one summer noon, an arm 
Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 30 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
Holding the sword — and how I roVd across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 
And, wheresoever I am sunfi^ or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 85 

But now delay not : take Excalibur, 
And fling him far into the middle mere : 
Watch what thou seest,and lightly bring me word.** 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 
'' It is not meet. Sir King, to leave thee thus, 40 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro' the helm. 
A little thing may harm a wounded mao. 
Yet I thy best wm all perform at fulL 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word." 

And in the moon athwart the place of tombs. 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men. 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rocK, 50 

Game on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur, 
And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon. 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt : 66 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparksj 
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Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 

Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 

That both his eyes were dazzled, as he stood, 

This way and that diyiding the swift mind, 60 

In act to throw : but at the last it seem'd 

Better to leave Excalibur concealed 

There in the many-knotted waterflags, 

That whistled stin and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow to the woimded Kuig. 65 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 
*' Hast thou performed my mission which I gave P 
AVhat is it thou hast seen P or what hast heard P " 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
** 1 heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 70 

And the wild water lapping on the crag." 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale : 
** Thou hast betray'd thy nature and thy name, 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem'd 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight : 76 

For surer sign had followed, either hand, 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 
Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 80 

I bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me word." 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and naced beside the mere, 
Counting the dewy peobles, fix'd in thought ; 
But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 86 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cried aloud, 

'^ And if indeed I cast the brand away. 
Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 
Should tnus be lost for ever from the earth, 90 

Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done P 
What harm, undone P deep harm to disobey, 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 
Were it well to obey then, if a king demand 96 

An act unprofitable, against hunself P 
The King is sick, and Knows not what he doee. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime. but empty breath 
And rumours of a douot P but were this kept, 100 
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Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings^ 

Some one might show it at a joust of arms^ 

Saying, ' King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, 

"Wrought by tiie lonely maiden of the Lake. 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deeps 105 

Upon the hidden bases of the hills.' 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 

To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost." 

So spake he, clouded with his own conceit, 110 
And hid Excalibur the second time, 
And so strode back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily : 
*^ What is it thou hast seen P or what hast heard P '' 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 115 

'^I heard the water lapping on the crag, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds." 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 
" Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted I Woe is me I 120 

Autiiority forgets a dying king. 
Laid widoVd of the power in his eye 
That bow'd the will. I see thee what thou art, 
For thou, the latest-left of all my knights,' 
Li whom should meet the offices of all, 125 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt ; 
Either from lust of gold, or like a^girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice. 
And the third time may prosper, get thee hence : 1 30 
But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I wUl arise and slay thee with my hands.'' 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran. 
And, leaning down the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among we bulrush-beds, and clutch'd the sword, 135 
And strongly wheel'd and threw it. The great brand 
Made lightmngs in the splendour of the moon. 
And flashing round and round, and whirl'd in an arch. 
Shot like a streamer of the northern mom. 
Seen where the moving isles of winter shock 140 

By night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash'dand fell the brand Excalibur : 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic^ wonderful; 
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And cauglit him by the hilt, and brandished him 145 

Thi'ee times, and drew him under in the mere. 
And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breath: 
*' Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen P '^ 150 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 
'* Sir Kin^, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 
Should blmd my purpose, for I neyer saw, 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die. 
Not tho' I live three lives of mortal men, 155 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 
Then with both hands I flung him, wheeling him ; 
But when I look'd again, behold an arm, 
Glothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 
That caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 160 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere.** 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 
• " My end draws nigh ; *tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight. 
And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 166 

My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die." 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 
Slowly, with pain, recuning on his arm. 
And looking wistfiilly with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 170 

Bemorsefully regarded thro' his tears. 
And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 
O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 
And rising bore him thro' the place of tombs. 175 

But, as he walk'd. King Arthur panted hard, 
like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh'd the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, ** Quick, quick ! 
1 fear it is too late, and I shall die.'' 180 

But the other svdftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Glothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk'd, 
Larger than human on the frozen hDls. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove him, like a goad. 185 
Dry clash'd his harness m the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang*d round him, as he based 
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His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 190 

And on a sudden, lo I the leyel lake^ 
And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge, 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stem, 
Beneath them ; and descending they were ware 195 

That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream — by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold — ^and from them rose 
A cry t^at shiyer^d to the tingling stars. 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 200 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shriUs 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 
Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmured Arthur, " Place me in the barge," 
And to the barge they came. There those three Queens 205 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap. 
And loosed the shattered casque, and chafed his hands, 
And call'd him by his name, complaining loud, 210 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his fiace was white 
And colourless, and like the withered moon 
Smote by the nresh beam of the springing east ; 
And all his greaves and cuisses dash'd with drops 215 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 
That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne — were parch'd with dust ; 
Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mix'd with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 220 
So like a shattered column lay the Kin^ ; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance m rest, 
From spiup to plume a star of tournament. 
Shot tmro' the lists at Gamelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 225 

Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 
" Ah I my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go P 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my eyes ? 
For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble chance, 230 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 
Such limes have been not since the light that led 
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The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole boxtnd table is dissolved 

Which was an image of the mighty world ; 235 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Amonff new men, strange faces, other minds." 

And slowly answered Arthur from the barge : 
" The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 240 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Comfort tnyself : what comfort is in me P 
I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure I but thou, 245 

If thou shouldst never see my lace again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Bise like a fountain for me night and day. 
' For what are men better than sheep or ppoats 250 

That nourish a blind life within the bram. 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them fiiend P 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 255 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest — ^if indeed I go — 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 260 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow*d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea. 
Where I will heal me of my ^evous wound." 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 265 

Moved from the brink, like some fiill-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere bar death. 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Bevolving many memories, till the hull 270 

Look'd one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 
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There lies a vale in Ida, loyelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming jrapour slopes athwart the glen. 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine. 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 5 

The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 

Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 

The long brook falling thro' the clov'n ravine 

In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 10 

Stands up and takes the morning : but in front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and Ilion's column'd citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 

Hither came at noon 15 

Mournful (Enone, wandering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek had lost the rose, and round her neck 
Floated her hair or seem'd to float in rest. 
She, leaning on a fragment twined with vine, 20 

Sang to the stillness, till the mountain-shade 
Sloped downward to her seat from the upper cliff. 

'' O mother Ida, many-fountain'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, barken ere I die. 
For now the noonday quiet holds the hill : 25 

The grasshop^r is silent in the grass : 
The lizard, with his shadow on the stone. 
Bests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop : the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 30 

My^eyes are full of tears, my heart of love. 
My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim. 
And I am all aweary of my Hfe. 

" mother Ida, many-fountain'd Ida, 
Bear mother Ida, barken ere I die. ^b 

Hear me, Earth, hear me, Hills, Oaves 
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That house the cold crown'd snake! O mountain 

brooks, 
I am the daughter of a Kivei^od, 
Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 40 

Rose slowly to a music uowly breathed, 
A cloud that gathered shape : for it may be 
That, while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe. 

" mother Ida, many-fountain'd Ida, 45 

Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
I waited underneath the dawning hills. 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 
And dewy-dark aloft the mountain pine : 
Beautiful Paris, eyil-hearted Paris, 50 

Leading a jet-black goat white-hom'd, white-hooved, 
Game up from reedy Simois all alone. 

'* mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Far-off the torrent call'd me from the deft : 
Far up the solitary morning smote 55 

The streaks of virgin snow. With down-dropt eyes 
I sat alone : white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved ; a leopard skin 
Droop'd from his shoulder, but his sunny hair 
Clustered about his temples like a God's : 60 

And his cheek brighten d as the foam-bow brightens 
When the wind blows the foam, and all my heart 
Went forth to embrace him coming ere he came. 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palm 65 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold, 
That smelt ambrosially, and while I looked 
And listened, the full-flowing river of speech 
Game down upon my heart. 

" ' My own (Enone, 70 
Beautiful-broVd (Enone, my own soul. 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind ingraVn 
" For the most fSair," womd seem to award it thine, 
As lovelier than whatever Oread haunt 
The knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 75 

Of movement, and the charm of married browB.* 
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" Dear mother Ida^ barken ere I die. 
He prest the blossom of his lips to mine, 
And added ' This was cast upon the board. 
When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 80 

Ranged in the halls of Peleus ; whereupon 
Rose feud^ with question imto whom 'twere due : 
But light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve, 
Deliyering, that to me, by common voice, 
Elected umpire, Her^ comes to-day, 85 

Pidlas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Mayst well behold them imbeheld, unheard 
Hear all, and see thy Paris judge of Gods.' 90 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
It was the deep midnoon : one silvery cloud 
Had lost his way between the piney sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came. 
Naked they came to that smooth-swarded Dower, 96 
And at their feet the crocus brake like fire, 
Violet, amaracus, and asphodel, 
Lotos and lilies : and a wind arose. 
And overhead the wandering ivy and vine. 
This way and that, in many a wild festoon 100 

Ran riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
With bunch and berry and flower thro' and thro.' 

** O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit. 
And o'er him noVd a golden cloud, and lean'd 105 
Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 
Then first I heard the voice of her, to whom 
Goming thro' Heaven, like a light that grows 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for reverence. She to Paris made 110 

Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unquestion'd, overflowing revenue 
Wherewith to embellish state, * from many a vale 
And rivernsunder'd champaign clothed with com, 
Or labour'd mines undrainable of ore. 115 

Honour,' she said, ' and homage, tax and toll, 
From many an inland town and haven large, 
Mast-throng'd beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers,' 
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** O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 120 

Still she spake on and stOl she spake of power, 
* Wkich in all action is the end of all ; 
Power fitted to the season ; wisdom-bred 
And throned of wisdom — ^from aQ neighbour crowns 
Alliance and aUegiance, till thy hand 125 

Fail from the sceptre-staff, ^och boon firom me, 
From me. Heaven's Qoeen, Paris, to thee king^bom, 
A shepherd aQ th j li& bat yet kmg-bom. 
Should come most wdcome, seeing men, in power, 
Only, are likest gods, who haye attain'd 130 

Best in a happy place and quiet seats 
Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own supremacy/ 

** Dear mother Ida, barken ere I die. 
She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 135 

Out at arm's-length, so much the thought of power 
Flattei'd his spirit ; but Pallas where die stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
CKerUiwarted with the brazen-headed spear 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold, 140 

The while, above, her full and earnest eye 
Over her snow-cold breast and angry cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision, made reply. 

" ' Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control. 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 145 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncalled for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
AndTbecause right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.' 150 

'^ Dear mother Ida, barken ere I die. 
Again she said : ' I woo thee not with gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fiairer. Judge thou me by what I am. 
So shalt thou find me fairest. 155 

Yet, indeed, 
If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
Unbias'd bv self-profit, oh I rest thee sure 
That I shall love tiiee well and cleave to thee, 160 
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So that my "vigour, wedded to thy Wood, 

ShiJl strike within thy pulses, like a God's, 

To push thee forward thro' a life of shocks, 

Dangers, and deeds^ until endurance grow 

Sinewed with action, and the full-grown will, 165 

Girded thro' all experiences^ pure law, 

Gommeasure perfect freedom. 

" Here she ceas'd^ 
And Paris ponder'd, and I cried, ' Paris, 
Give it to Dallas ! ' but he heard me not, 170 

Or hearing would not hear me, woe is me ! 

'' mother Ida, many fountain'd Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Idalian Anhrodit^ beautiful, 

Eresh as tne foam, new-bathed in Paphian wells, 176 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hair 
Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 
And shoulder : from the violets her light foot 
Shone rosy-white, and o'er her rounded form 180 

Between me shadows of the vine-bunches 
Floated the glowing simlights, as she moved. 

" Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
She with a subtle smile in her ^d eyes. 
The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 185 

Half-whi^er'd in his ear, ' I promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greece,' 
She spoke and laugh'd : I shut my sight for fear: 
But when I look'd, Paris had raised his arm, 
And I beheld great Herd's angry eyes, 190 

As she withdrew into the golden cloud. 
And I was left alone withm the bower ; 
And from that time to this I am alone. 
And I shall be alone until I die. 

'^ Yet, mother Ida, harken ere I die. 195 

Fairest---why feirest wife ? am I not fair ? 
My love hath told me so a thousand times. 
Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday. 
When I past by, a wild and wanton pard. 
Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 200 

Crouch'd fawning^ in the weed. Most loving is she ? 



220 
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Ah me^ my mountaiu shepherd, that my arms 
Were wound ahout thee, and my hot lips prest 
Oloee, close to thine in that quick-falling dew 
Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autunm rains 205 

Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

" mother, hear me yet before I die. 
They came, they cut away my tallest pines, 
My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge, and all between 210 

The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Fostered the callow eaglet — from beneath 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in the dark mom 
The panther's roar came muffled, while I sat 
Low in the valley. Never, never more 216 

Shall lone (Enone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro* them ; never see them overlaid 
With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud. 
Between the loud stream and the trembling stars. 

" mother, hear me yet before I die. 
I wish that somewhere in the ruin'd folds. 
Among the fragments tumbled from the glens, 
Or the dry thickets, I could meet with her, 
The Abominable, that uninvited came 
Into the fair Pelei'an banquet-hall, 225 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board, 
And bred this change ; that I might speak my mind, 
And tell her to her face how much I hate 
Her presence, hated both of Gods and men. 

" mother, hear me yet before I die. 230 

Hath he not sworn his love a thousand times^ 
In this green valley, under this green hill, 
Ev'n on this hand, and sitting on this stone ? 
Seal'd it with kisses ? water'd it with tears ? 
happy tears, and how unlike to these I 235 

P happy Heaven, how canst thou see my face ? 
happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight ? 

death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud. 
There are enough unhappy on this earth. 

Pass by the happy souls, that love to live : 240 

1 pray thee, pass before my light of life, 
And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 
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Thou weighest heavy on the heart Tidthin, 
"Weigh heavy on my eyelids : let me die. 

" mother, hear me yet before I die. 246 

I will not die alone, for fiery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me, more and more. 
Whereof I catch the issue, as I hear 
Dead soimds at night come from the inmost hiUs, 
Like footsteps upon wool. I dimly see 250 

My far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere it is bom : her child ! — a shudder comes 
Across me : never child be bom of me, 
Unblest, to vex me with his father's eyes ! 255 

" mother, hear me yet before I die. 
Hear me, earth. I will not die alone, 
Lest their shrill happy laughter come to me 
Walking the cold and starless road of Death 
Uncomiorted, leaving my ancient love 260 

With the Greek woman. I will rise and go 
DoT\Ti into Troy, and ere the stars come forth 
Talk with the wild Cassandra, for she says 
A fire dances before her, and a sound 
Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 265 

What this may be I know not, but I know 
That, wheresoe'er I am by night and day, 
All earth and air seem only burning fire." 



JOHN KEATS, 1795-1821. 

THE EVE OF ST. AGXES. 

St. AciNBS* EvB — ah, bitter chill it was ! 
Tlie owl, for aU his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limp'd trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock m woolly fold : 
Numb were the Beadsman's fingers while he told 6 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath. 
Like pious incense from a censer old, 
Seem^ taMng flight for heaven without a death, 
Past the sweet V irgin's picture, while his prayer he 8aith« 
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His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man ; 10 

Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees : 
The sculptured dead, on each side seem to freeze, 
Imprlsoird in black, purgatorial rails : 15 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat'ries, 
He passeth by ; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 

Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music's golden tongue 20 
Flattered to tears this aged man and poor. 
But no— already had his death-bell rung j 
The joys of all his life were said and sung : 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes' Eve : 
Another way he went, and soon among 25 

Hough ashes sat he for his soul's reprieve. 
And all night kept awake, for sinner's sake to grieve. 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft ; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 30 

The silver, snarling trumpets 'gan to chide : 
The level chambers, ready with their pride; 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests : 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed. 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 35 

With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise 
on their breasts. 

At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array. 
Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new-stuffed, in youth, with triumphs gay 40 
Of old romance. These let us wish away. 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day. 
On love, and wing'd St. Agnes' saintly care. 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 45 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes' Eve, 
Young virgins might nave visions of delight, 
And soft adorin^s from their loves receive 
Upon the honey'd middle of the night, 
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If ceremonies due they did aright ; 60 

Ab, supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 

FuU of this whim was thoughtful Madeline : 55 

The music, yearning like a God in pain, 
She scarcely heard : her maiden eyes divine, 
fixed on the Hoor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at aU : in vain 
Game many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 60 

And back retired ; not cooled by high disdain. 
But she saw not : her heart was otherwhere : 
She sighed for Agnes' dreams, the sweetest of the year. 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 
. Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short : 65 

The hallow'd hour was near at hand : she sighs, 

Amid the timbrels, and the throng'd resort 

Of whisperers in anger, or in sport ; 

'Mid looks of love, defielnce, hate, and scorn, 

Hoodwink'd with faery fancy : all amort, 70 

Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 

So, purposing each moment to retire. 
She lingered still. Meantime, across the moora, 
Had come young Poi-phyro, with heart on fire 75 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him siffht of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours. 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen ; 80 

Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in spoth such 
things have been. 

He ventures in : let no buzz'd whisper tell : 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart. Love's feverous citadel : 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 85 

Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords^ 

c2 
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Whose very dogs would execration howl 
Against his lineage : not one breast affords 
TTitn any mercy in that mansion foul^ 
Save one old beldame^ weak in body and in soul. 90 

Ah^ happy chance ! The aged creature came. 
Shuffling along with ivory-neaded wand, 
To where he stood, hid from the torch's flame, 
Behind a broad hall pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 95 

He startled her ; but soon she knew his face, 
And grasp'd his fingers in her palsied hand, 
Saying, " Mercy, Porphyro ! hie thee from this place j 
They are all here to-night, the whole bloodthii'sty race ! 

" Get hence ! get hence ! there's dwarfish Hildebrand ; 100 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and land : 
Then there's that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs — Alas me ! flit I 
Flit like a ghost away." — " Ah, Gossip dear, 105 

We're safe enough ; here in this armchair sit, 
And tell me how " — " Good Saints I not here, not here ; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy Her." 

He follow'd through a lowly arched way. 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume ; 110 

And as she mutter'd, *' Well-a — well-a-day I " 
He found him in a little moonlight room. 
Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 
" Now tell me where is Madeline," said he, 
" tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 115 

Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
When they St. Agnes' wool are weaving piously." 

" St. Agnes ! Ah ! it is St. Agnes' Eve — 

Yet men will murder upon holy days. 

Thou must hold water m a witch's sieve, 120 

And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 

To venture so : it fills me with amaze 

To see thee, Porphyro I — St. Agnes' Eve I 

God's help ! my lady fair the conjuror plays 



This very night : good angels her deceive I 
But let me laugh awhile, — I've mickle time to grieve." 



125 
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Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 
Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who Keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 130 

As spectacled she sits in chimney-nook. 
But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when ''she told 
His lady's purpose ; and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold. 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 185 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot : then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start : 
" A cruel man and impious thou art : 140 

Sweet lady ! let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go I I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem.'* 

" I will not harm her, by all saints I swear \^ 146 

Quoth Porphyro : " may I ne'er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer. 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace. 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face. 
Good Angela, believe me, by these tears ; 150 

Or I will, even in a moment's space, 
Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen's ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fang'd than 
wolves and bears." 

" Ah ! why wilt thou afinght a feeble soul ? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 156 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 
Whose prayers for thee, each mom ana evening. 
Were never miss'd." Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro ; 
So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, 160 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline's chamber, and there hide 

Him in a closet, of such privacy 165 

That he might see her beauty unespied, 
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And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legion*d feiries paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a ni^t have lovers met, 170 

Since Merlin pud his Demon all the monstrous debt. 

'' It shall be as thou wishest,** said the dame : 
'' All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night : by the tambour frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see : no time to spare, 175 

For I am slow and feeble, and scare dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 
Wait here, my child, with patience kneel in prayer 
The while. Ah ! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead." 180 

So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 
The lover's endless minutes slowly passed ; 
The dame returned and whispered in his ear 
To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last 186 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden's chamber, silken, hush'd, and chaste ; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 

Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 190 

Old Angela was feelmg for the stair. 
When Madeline, St. Agnes' charmed maid, 
Hose, like a mission'd spirit, unaware : 
With silver taper's light, and pious care, 
She tum'd, and down the aged gossip led 196 

To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed : 
She comes, she comes again, like ringdove fray'd and fled. 

Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 
Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died : 200 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide : 
No utter'd syllable, or, woe betide ! 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble. 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 206 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 
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A casement high and triple-arch'd there was, 
All garlanded with carven ima^^eries 
Of fruits and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 210 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damasked winp^ ; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries. 
And twilight saints and dim emblazonings, 216 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast. 
As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her bands, together prest, 220 

And on her silver cross soft amethyst. 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint ; 
She seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest. 
Save vnngs, for heaven : — Porphyro grew faint :^ 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 225 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex'd she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress'd 
Her soothed hmbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 230 

Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain ; 
Olasp'd Hke a missal where swaxt Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain. 
As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 

Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 236 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress. 
And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless. 
And breathed himself : then from the closet crept, 240 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness. 
And over the hush'd carpet, silent, stept, 
And ^tween the curtains peep'd, where, lo I — ^hoW fast 
she slept I 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon , 

Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 246 

A table, and, half anguisn'd, threw thereon 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet : — 
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O for some drowsy ^forphean amulet I 
The boi<»ten^us, midniprht, festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 260 

Affray his ears, though hut in dying tone : — 
Tlie hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep. 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender^d, 
W'liile ho forth from the closet brought a heap 256 

Of candied apple, quince, and plimi, and gouM, 
With jollies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fox : and spiced dainties, every one, 260 

From silken Samarcand to cedar*d Lebanon. 

These delicates he heap*d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and m baskets bright 
Of wreathed alver : sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, . 265 

Filling the chillv room with perfume light. — 
** And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes' sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache." 270 

Thus whispering, his warm, unneiTed arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains : — 'twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream : 
llie lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 275 

Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies : 
It seem'd he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast s^ell his lady's eyes ; 
So mused awhile, entoiled m woofed phantasies. 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 280 

Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be. 
He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call'd " La belle dame sans mercy : " 
Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 
Wherewith disturb'd, she utter'd a soft moan : 285 

He ceased — she panted c^uick — and suddenly 
Her blue afirayed eyes wide open shone : 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 
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Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 290 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell'd 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 
At which fair Madeline began to weep, 
And moan forth witless words with many a sigh, 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 295 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye. 
Fearing to move or speak, she look'd so dreamingly 

'* Ahf Porphyro! ^ said she, "but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow ; 300 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear : 
How changed thou art ! how pallid, chill, and drear 1 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear ! 
Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 306 

For if thou diest, my love, I know not where to go ! " 

Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose. 
Ethereal, flusn^d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen 'mid the sapphire heaven's deep repose ; 310 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 
Solution sweet : meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love's alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes' moon hath set, 816 

'Tis dark : quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet. 
" This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline ! " 
'TIS dark : the iced gusts still rave and beat : 
" No dream, alas I alas I and woe is mine I 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. 320 

Oruel I what traitor could thee hither brmg ? 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine. 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing : — 
A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wing." 

" My Madeline ! sweet dreamer ! lovely bride ! 326 

Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 
Thy beauty's shield, heart-shaped and vermeil dyed ? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
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After flo many hours of toil and quest, 
A famiAb'd piigiim, — saved by miracle. 330 

Though I haye found, I will not rob thy nest, 
SftTing of thy sweet self ; if thou think'st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infideL 

" Hark I *tis an elfin storm from fSBtery land, ' 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 335 

Arise— arise I the mominy is at hand ; — 
The bloated wassaillers will neyer heed :^ 
Let us away, my loye, with happy speed ; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
Drown'd all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead. 340 

Awake I arise ! my loye, and fearless be. 
For o*er the southern moors I have a home for thee." 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears. 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears. 345 

Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found ; 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-dropp'd lamp was flickering by each door ; 
The arras, nch with horseman, hawk, and hound. 
Fluttered in the besieginff wind's uproar ; 350 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ! 
Like phantoms, to the iron porch they glide ; 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl. 
With a huge empty flagon by his side : 365 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide; 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns : 
By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide : — 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 360 

And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe. 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 365 

Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch'd, with meagre face deform. 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told. 
For aye unsought-for slept amongst his ashes cold. 
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BOOK I. 



Dbep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of mom, 

Far from the fiery noon, and eve's one star. 

Sat grey-hair'd Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 5 

Forest on forest hung about his .head 

like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 

Not so much life as on a summer's day 

Hobs not one light seed from the feathered grass. 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 10 

A stream went voiceless by, still deaden'd more 

By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade : the Naiad 'mid her reeds 

iT'ess'd her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 15 
No further than to where his feet had stray'd, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his reabnless eyes were closed ; 
While hisboVd head seem'd listening to the Earth, 20 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 

It seem'd no force could wake him from his place : 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touch'd his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 25 
She was a Goddess of the in&nt world ; 
By her in stature the tall Amazon 
Had stood a pigmy's height : she would have ta'en 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck ; 
Or with a finger stay'd Ixion's wheel. 30 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Pedestal'd haply in a palace-court. 
When sages look'd to Egypt for their lore. 
But oh I now unlike marble was that face ! 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 35 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty's self. 
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There was a listening fear in her rej^ard, 

As if calamity had but beprun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Hod spent their malice, and the sullen rear 40 

Was with its stored thunder labouring up. 

Chie hand she press'd upon that aching spot 

Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 

Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain; 

The other upon Saturn's bended neck 45 

She laid, ana ti:> the level of his ear 

Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 

In solemn tenour and deep organ tone : 

Some mourning words, wnich in om* feeble tongue 

Would come in these like accents ; how frail 50 

To that large utterance of the early Gods ! 

" Saturn, look up ! — though wheveiore, poor old King ? 

I have no comfort for thee, no, not one : 

I cannot say, * wherefore sleepest thou ? ' 

For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 55 

Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a God; 

And ocean too, with all its solemn noise, 

Has from thy sceptre pass'd; and all the air 

Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy tnunder, conscious of the new command, 60 

Rumbles reluctant o*er our fallen house ; 

And thy sharp lightning in unpractised hands 

Scorches and Durns our once serene domain. 

O aching time I O moments big as years ! 

All as ye pass swell out the monstrous truth, 65 

And press it so upon our weary giiefs 

That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 

Saturn, sleep on : — O thoughtless, why did I 

Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude ? 

^\Tiy should I ope thy melancholy eyes? 70 

Saturn, sleep on ! while at thy feet I weep." 

As when, upon a tranced summer-night. 
Those green-robed senators of mighty woods. 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream aU night without a stir, 75 

Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 
As if the ebbing air had but one wave : 
So came these words and went ; the while in tears 
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She touch'd her fair large forehead to the ground^ 80 

Just where her falling hair might be outspread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn's feet. 

One moon, with alternation slow, had shed 

Her silver seasons four upon the night, 

And still these two were postured motionless, 86 

Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern ; 

The frozen God still couchant on the earth, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet : 

Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone, 90 

And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 

And that fair kneeling Goddess ; and then spake 

As with a palsied tongue, and while his beard 

Shook horrid with such aspen-malady : 

" O tender spouse of gold Hyperion, 96 

Thea, I feel thee ere I see thy face ; 

Look up, and let me see our doom in it ; 

Look up, and tell me if this feeble shape 

Is Saturn's ; tell me, if thou hear'st the voice 

Of Saturn ; tell me, if this wrinkling brow, 100 

Naked and bare of its great diadem, 

Peers like the front of Saturn. Who had power 

To make me desolate ? whence came the strength P 

How was it nurtured to such bursting forth, 

While fate seemed strangled in my nervous grasp P 106 

But it is so ; and I am smother'd up. 

And buried from all godlike exercise 

Of influence benign on planets pale. 

Of admonitions to the winds and seas. 

Of peaceful sway above man's harvesting, 110 

And all those acts which Deity supreme 

Doth ease its heart of love in. I am gone 

Away from my own bosom : I have left 

My strong identity, my real self. 

Somewhere between the throne and where I sit 115 

Here on this spot of earth. Search, Thea, search, 

9 pen thine eyes eterne, and sphere them round 
pon all space : space starr'd, and lorn of light, 
Space region'd with life-air, and barren void, 
Spaces of fire, and all the yawn of hell. 120 

Search, Thea, search I and teU me, if thou seest 
A certain shape or shadow, making way 
With yrings or chariot fierce to repossess 
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A heaven he lost erewhile : it inuBt — ^Lt must 

Be of ripe progress — Saturn must be king. 125 

Yes, there must be a golden victory ; 

There must be Gods thrown down, and trumpets Mown 

Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival 

Upon the gold clouds metropolitan, 

Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 130 

Of strings in hollow shells ; i^d there shall be 

Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 

Of the sky-children ; I will give command : 

Thea ! Thea ! Thea I where is Saturn ? " 

This passion lifted him upon his feet, 135 

Aud made his hands to struggle in the air. 
His Druid locks to shake and ooze with sweat, 
His eyes to fever out, his voice to cease, 
lie stood, and heard not Thea's sobbing deep ; 
A little time, and then again he snatch'd 140 

Utterance thus : — " But cannot I create ? 
Cannot I form ? Cannot I fiashion forth 
Another world, another universe, 
'J'o overbear and crumble this to nought ? 
AVhere is another chaos ? Where ? " That word 145 
Found way unto Olympus, and made quake 
The rebel three. Thea was startled up. 
And in her bearing was a sort of hope, 
^Vs thus she qidck-voiced spake, yet full of awe. 

" This cheers our fallen house ; come to our Mends, 160 

Satm-n ! come away, and give them heart ; 

1 know the covert, for thence came I hither." 
Thus brief; then with beseeching eyes she went 
AMth backward footing through &e shade a space ; 
lie followed, and she turned to lead the way 155 
Through a^^ed boughs, that yielded like the mist 
"Which eagles cleave, upmounting from their nest. 

Meanwhile in other realms big tears were shed, 
More sorrow like to this, and such like woe. 
Too huge for mortal tongue or pen of scribe : 160 

The Titans fierce, self-hid, or prison-bound, 
Uroan'd for the old alle^ance once more. 
And listen'd in sharp pam for Saturn's voice. 
But one of the whole mammoth-brood still kept 
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His sovereignty^ and rule, and majesty ; 165 

Blazing Hjrperion on his orbed fire 

Still sat, still snufTd the incense, teeming up 

From man to the sun's God, yet unsecure: 

For as among us mortals omens drear 

Flight and perplex, so also shudder'd he, 170 

Not at dog's howl, or gloom-bird's hated screech, 

Or the familiar visiting of one 

Upon the first toll of his passing bell. 

Or prophesyings of the midnight lamp ; 

But horrors, portion'd to a giant nerve, 176 

Oft made Hjmerion ache. His palace bright, 

Bastion'd wim pyramids of glowing gold, 

And touch'd with shade of bronzed obelisks, 

Glared a blood-red through all its thousand courts, 

Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries ; 180 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 

Flush'd angerly : while sometimes eagles' wings, 

Unseen before by Gods or wondering men, 

Darken'd the place ; and neighing steeds were heard, 

Not heard before by Gods or wondering men. 185 

Also, when he would taste the spicy wreaths 

Of incense, breathed aloft from sacred hills, 

Instead of sweets, his ample palate took 

Savour of poisonous brass and metal sick : 

And so, when harbour'd in the sleepy west, 190 

After the full completion of fair day, 

For rest divine upon exalted couch. 

And slumber in the arms of melody. 

He paced away the pleasant hours of ease 

Witn stride colossal, on from hall to hall ; 195 

While far within each aisle and deep recess, 

His winged minions in close cluster stood, 

Amazed and full of fear ; like anxious men 

"Who on wide plains gather in panting troops. 

When earthquakes jar their battlements and towers. !^00 

Even now, while Saturn, roused from icy trance. 

Went step for step with Thea through the woods, 

Hyperion, leaving twilight in the rear, 

Came slope upon the threshold of the west ; 

Then, as was wont, his palace-door flew ope 205 

In smoothM silence, save what solemn tubes, 

Blown by the serious Zephyrs, gave of sweet 

And wandering sounds, slow-breathed melodies ; 
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Held struggle with his throat, but came not forth ; 
For as in theatres of crowded men 
Hubbub increases more they call out " Hush ! " 
So at Hyperion's words the Phantomis pale 266 

Bestirr'd themselves, thrice horrible ana cold : 
And from the mirror'd level where he stood 
A mist arose, as from a scunmiy marsh. 
At this, through all his bulk an agony 
Crept gradual, from the feet unto the crown, 260 

Like a lithe serpent vast and muscular 
Making slow way, with head and neck convulsed 
From overstrained might. Released, he fled 
To the eastern gates, and full six dewy hours 
Before the dawn in season due should blush, 266 

He breathed fierce breath against the sleepy portals. 
Cleared them of heavy vapours, burst them wide 
Suddenly on the ocean's chilly streams. 
The planet orb of fire, whereon he rode 
Each day &om east to west the heavens through, 270 
Spun round in sable curtaining of clouds ; 
Not therefore veilM quite, blindfold, and hid. 
But ever and anon the glancing spheres. 
Circles, and arcs, and broad-belting colure, 
Glo w'd through, and wrought upon the muffling dark 276 
Sweet-shaped lightnings from the nadir deep 
Up to the zenith, — ^hieroglyphics old, 
Which sages and keen-eyed astrologers 
Then living on the earth, with labouring thought 
Won from the gaze of many centuries : 280 

Now lost, save what we find on remnants huge 
Of stone, or marble swart ; their import gone. 
Their wisdom long since fled. Two wings this orb 
Possessed for glory, two fair argent wings, 
Ever exalted at the God's approach: 286 

And now, from forth the gloom their plumes immense 
Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded were ; 
While still the dazzling globe maintained eclipse, 
Awaiting for Ilyperion's command. 
Fain would he have commanded, fain took throne 290 
And bid the day begin, if but for change. 
He might not : — ^No, though a primeval God : 
The sacred seasons might not be disturbed. 
Therefore the operations of the dawn 
Stay'd in their birth, even as here 'tis told. 295 

J) 
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Thofle ailver win^ expanded sisterly, 

Eager to sail their orb ; the porches wide 

Open'd UDOQ the dusk demesnes of night ; 

And the oright Titan, frenzied with new woes, 

Unused to bend, by hard compulsion bent 300 

His spirit to the sorrow of the time ; 

And all along a dismal rack of clouds, 

Upon the boundaries of day and night. 

He stretched himself in grief and radiance faint. 

There as he lay, the Heaven with its stars 305 

Look'd down on him with pity, and the voice 

Of Coelus, from the universal space, 

Thus whispered low and solemn in his ear : 

" O brightest of my children dear, earth-bom 

And sl^-engendered. Son of Mysteries ! 310 

All unrevealed even to the powers 

Which met at thy creating ! at whose joys 

And palpitations sweet, and pleasures soft, 

I, Oowus, wonder how they came and whence ; 

And at the fruits thereof what shapes they be, 315 

Distinct and visible ; symbols divine, 

Manifestations of that beauteous life 

Diffused unseen throughout eternal space : 

Of these new-form*d art thou, O brigntest child I 

Of these, thy brethren and the Goddesses ! 320 

There is sad feud among ye, and rebellion 

Of son against his sire. I saw him fall, 

I saw my first-bom tumbled from his throne ! 

To me his arms were spread, to me his voice 

Found way from forth the thunders round his head ! 325 

Pale wox I, and in vapours hid my face. 

Art thou, too, near such doom ? vague fear there is : 

For I have seen my sons most unlike Gods. 

Divine ye were created, and divine 

In sad demeanor, solemn, undisturbed, « 330 

Unruffled, like high Gods, ye lived and ruled : 

Now I behold in you fear, hope, and wrath ; . 

Actions of rage and passion ; even as 

I see them, on the mortal world beneath, 

In men who die. — ^This is the grief, Son ! .336 

Sad sign of ruin, sudden dismay, and fall ! 

Yet do thou strive ; as thou art capable. 

As thou canst move about, an evident God, 

And canst oppose to each malignant hour 
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Ethereal presence:^! am but a voice ; 340 

My life is but the life of winds and tides, — 

No more than winds and tides can I avail : — 

But thou canst. — Be thou therefore in the van 

Of circumstance ; yea, seize the arrow's barb 

Before the tense string murmur. — To the earth I 345 

Por there thou wilt find Saturn, and his woes. 

Meantime I will keep watch on thy bright sun, 

And of thy seasons oe a careful nurse." — 

Ere half this region-whisper had come down 

Hyperion arose, and on the stars ' 350 

Lifted his curvM lids, and kept them wide 

Until it ceased ; and still he kept them wide : 

And still they were the same bright, patient stars. 

Then with a slow incline of his broad breast, 

like to a diver in the pearly seas, 855 

Forward he stoop'd over the airy shore. 

And plunged all noiseless into tne deep night. 



BOOK II. 

Just at the selfnsame beat of Time's wide wings 
Hyperion slid into the rustled air. 
And Saturn gain'd with Thea that sad place 
Where Oybele and the bruised Titans mourned. 
It was a den where no insulting light 5 

Gould glimmer on their tears ; where their own groans 
They felt, but heard not, for the solid roar 
Of munderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse. 
Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 
Orag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem'd 10 

Ever as if just rising from a sleep, 
Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns ; 
And thus in thousand hugest phantasies 
Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe. 
Instead of thrones, hard flint they sat upon, 15 

Couches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge 
Stubborn'd with iron. All were not assembled : 
Some chain'd in torture, and some wandering. 
CoBus, and G^yges, and Briareiis, 

T]n)hon, and Dolor, and Porphyrion, 20 

With many more, the brawniest in assault, 
Were pent in regions of laborious breath ; 

d2 
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Dungeoned in opaque element to keep 

Their clenched teeth still clench'd, and all their limbs 

Lock'd up like veins of metal, cramped and screwed ; 25 

Without a motion, save of their big hearts 

Heaving in pain, and horribly convulsed 

With sangiune, feverous, boiling gurge of pulse. 

Mnemosyne was straying in the world ; 

Far from her moon had Phoebe wander'd ; 30 

And many 6lse were free to roam abroad, 

But for the main, here found they covert drear. 

Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

Lay vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 

Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 36 

When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 

In dull November, and their chancel vault, 

The heaven itself, is blinded throughout night. 

Each one kept shroud, nor to his neighbour gave 

Or word or look, or action of despair. 40 

Creiis was one ; his ponderous iron mace 

Lav by him, and a shattered rib of rock 

Told of his rage, ere he thus sank and pined. 

lapetus another ; in his grasp, 

A serpent's plashy neck ; its barbed tongue 45 

Squeezed from the gorge, and all its uncurl'd length 

Dead ; and because the creature could not spit 

Its poison in the eyes of conquering Jove. 

Next Oottus : prone he lay, chin uppermost, 

As though in pain ; for still upon the flint 50 

He ground severe his skull, with open mouth 

And eyes at horrid working. Nearest him 

Asia, bom of most enormous Oaf, 

Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 

Though feminine, than any of her sons : 55 

More thought than woe was in her dusky face, 

For she was prophesying of her glory j 

And in her wide imagination stood 

Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fanes, 

By Oxus or in Ganges' sacred isles. 60 

Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 

So leant she, not so fair, upon a tusk 

Shed &om the broadest of ner elephants. 

Above her, on a crag's uneasy shelve, 

Upon his elbow rais d, all prostrate else, 65 

Shadow'd Enceladus ; once tame and mild 
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As grazing ox unworried in the meads ; 

Now tigei>passion'd, lion-thoughted, wroth, 

He meditated, plotted, and even now 

Was hurling mountains in that second war, 70 

Not long delay'd, that scared the younger Gods 

To hide themselves in forms of beast and bird. 

Not far hence Atlas ; and beside him prone 

Phorcus, the sire of Gorgons. Neighboured close 

Oceanus, and Tethys, in whose lap 76 

SobVd Olymene among her tangled hair. 

In midst of all lay l^hemis, at the feet 

Of Ops the queen all clouded round from sight ; 

No shape distinguishable, more than when 

Thick night confounds the pine-tops with the clouds : 80 

And many else whose names may not be told. 

For when the Muse's wings are air-ward spread, 

Who shall delay her flight ? And she must chant 

Of Saturn, and his guide, who now had climb'd 

With damp and slippery footing from a depth 85 

More horrid still. Above a sombre cliff 

Their heads appeared, and up their stature grew 

Till on the level height their steps found ease : 

Then Thea spread abroad her trembling arms 

Upon the precincts of this nest of pain, 90 

And sidelong fix*d her eye on Satimi's face : 

There saw she direst strife ; the supreme God 

At war with all the frailty of grief. 

Of rage, of fear, aiuiety, revenge, , 

Remorse, spleen, hope, but most of all despair. 95 

Against these plagues he strove in vain ; for Fate 

HAd pour'd a mortal oil upon his head, 

A disanointing poison : so that Thea, 

Affirighted, kept her still, and let him pass 

First onwards in, among the fallen tribe. 100 

As with us mortal men, the laden heart 
Is persecuted more, and fever'd more, 
When it is nighing to the mournful house 
Where other hearts are sick of the same bruise ; 
So Saturn, as he walk'd into thfe midst, 105 

Felt faint, and would have sunk among the rest. 
But that he met Enceladus's eve. 
Whose mightiness, and awe of him, at once 
Oame like an inspiration ', and he shouted, 
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*' Titans, behold your God ! " at which some groan'd ; 110 

Some started on their feet ; some also shouted ; 

Some wept, some wail'd — all bow'd with reverence ; 

And Ops, uplifting her black folded veil, 

Showed her pale cheeks, and all her forehead wan, 

Her eyebrows thin and jet, and hoUow eyes. 116 

There is a roaring in the bleak-grown pines 

When Winter lilts his voice ; there is a noise 

Amonff unmortals when a God gives sign, 

With hushing finger, how he means to load 

His tongue with the full weight of utterless thought, 120 

With munder, and with music, and with pomp : 

Such noise is like the roar of bleak-grown pines. 

Which, when it ceases in this mountain'd world. 

No other sound succeeds ; but ceasing here, 

Among these fallen, Saturn's voice therefix^m 125 

Grew up like organ, that begins anew 

Its strain, when other harmonies, stopt short. 

Leave the dinn'd air vibrating silverly. 

Thus grew it up : — " Not in my own sad breast, 

Which is its own great judge and searcher out, 130 

Can I find reason why ye should be thus : 

Not in the legends of the first of days, 

Studied from that old spirit-leaved book 

Which starry Uranus with finger bright 

Saved from the shores of darkness, when the waves 135 

Low-ebVd still hid it up in shallow gloom ; 

And the which book ye know I ever kept 

For my firm-based footstool : — Ah, infirm I 

•Not there, nor in sign, symbol, or portent 

Of element, earth, water, air, and fire, — 140 

At war, at peace, or inter-quarrelling 

One against one, or two, or three, or all, 

Each several one against the other three, 

As fire with air loud warring when rain-floods 

Drown both, and press them both against earth's face,145 

Where, finding sulphur, a quadruple wrath 

Unhinges the poor world ; — not in that strife, 

Wherefrom I take strange lore, and read it deep, 

Can I find reason why ye should be thus : 

No, nowhere can unriddle, though I search, 160 

And pore on Nature's universal scroll 

Even to swooning, why ye. Divinities, 

The first-bom of all shaped and palpable Gods, 
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Shonld cower beneath what, in comparison, 

Is untremendoos might. Yet ye are here, 155 

0*erwhehned, and spum'd, and battered, ye are here ! 

O Titans, shall I say * Arise ! ' — Ye groan : 

Shall I say* Crouch! '—Ye groan. >Vhat can I then ? 

O Heaven wide ! O unseen parent dear ! 

What can I ? TeU me, all ye brethren Gods, 100 

How we can war, how en^e our great wrath ! 

speak your counsel now, for Saturn's ear 
Is idl a-hunger d. Thou, Oceanus, 
Ponderest lugh and deep ; and in thy &ce 

1 see, astonied, that severe content 165 
Which comes of thought and musing : giye us help I ^ 

So ended Saturn ; and the God of the Sea, 
Sophist and sage, from no Athenian grove, 
But cogitation in his watery shades. 
Arose, with locks not oozy, and begAn, 170 

In murmurs, which his firat endeavouring tongue 
Oaught infant-like from the fisir-foamM sands : 
" ye, whom wrath consumes ! who, passion-etung, 
Writhe at defeat, and nurse your agomes I 
Shut up your senses, stifle up your ears, 175 

My voice is not a bellows unto ire. 
Yet listen, ye who wiU, whilst I bring proof 
How ye, perforce, must be content to stoop : 
And in the proof much comfort will I give. 
If ye will take that comfort in its truth. 180 

We fall by course of Nature's law, not force 
Of thunder, or of Jove. Great Saturn, thou 
Hast sifted well the atom-universe ; 
But for this reason, that thou art the King, 
And only blind from sheer supremacy, 185 

One avenue was shaded from thine eyes. 
Through which I wander'd to eternal truth. 
And first, as thou wast not the first of powers, 
So art thou not the last ; it cannot be. 
Thou art not the beginning nor the end. 190 

From chaos and parental darknoss came 
Light, the first fruits of that intestine broil. 
That sullen ferment, which for wondrous ends 
Was ripeninff in itself. The ripe hour came. 
And v^th it light, and light engendering, 195 

Upon its own producer, forthwith touched 
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The whole enormous matter into life. 

Upon that very hour, our parentage, 

The Heavens and the Earth, were manifest : 

Then thou first-bom, and we the giant-race, 200 

Found ourselves ruling new and beauteous realms. 

Now comes the pain of truth, to whom 'tis pain ; 

folly ! for to bear all naked truths, 
And to envisage circumstance, all calm. 

That is the top of sovereignty. Mark well I 205 

As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 

Than Ohaos and blank Darkness, though once chief. 

And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth 

In form and shape compact and beautiful, 

In will, in action free, companionship, 210 

And thousand other signs of purer me ; 

So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 

And fSated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old Darkness : nor are we 215 

Thereby more conquered, than by us the rule 

Of shapeless Chaos. Say, doth the dull soil 

Quarrel with the proud forests it hath fed. 

And feedeth still, more comely than itself P 

Can it deny the chiefdom of green groves ? 220 

Or shall the tree be envious of the dove 

Because it cooeth, and hath snowy vdngs 

To wander wherewithal and find its joys P 

We are such forest-trees, and our fair boughs 

Have bred forth, not pale solitary doves, 225 

But eagles golden-feather'd, who do tower 

Above us in their beauty, and must reign 

In right thereof; for *tis the eternal law 

That first in beauty should be first in might : 

Yea, by that law, another race may drive 230 

Our conquerors to mourn as we do now. 

Have ye beheld the young God of the Seas, 

My dispossessor P Have ye seen his face P 

Have ve beheld his chariot, foam'd along 

By noble winged creatures he hath made P 235 

1 saw him on the calmM waters scud, 
With such a glow of beauty in his eyes. 
That it enforced me to bid sad farewell 
To all my empire : farewell sad I took, 

And hither came, to see how dolorous fiEite 240 
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Had wrought upon ye ; and how I might best 
Give consolation in this woe extreme. 
Eeceive the truth, and let it be your balm." 

Whether through pozed conviction, or disdain. 
They guarded silence, when Oceanus 245 

Left murmuring, what deepest thought can tell P 
But so it was, none answer d for a space. 
Save one whom none regarded, Glymene ; 
And yet she answer'd not, only complained. 
With hectic lips, and eyes up-looking mild, 260 

Thus wording timidly amon^ the fierce : 
" O Father I I am here the smiplest voice. 
And all my knowledge is that joy is gone, 
And this thin^ woe crept in among our hearts, 
There to remam for ever, as I fear : 255 

I would not bode of evil, if I thought 
So weak a creature could turn off the help 
Which by just right should come of mighty Gods ; 
Yet let me tell my sorrow, let me tell 
Of what I heard, and how it made me weep, 200 

And know that we had parted from all hope. 
I stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore. 
Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers. 
Full of calm joy it was, as I of grief; 265 

Too full of joy and soft delicious warmth ; 
So that I fdt a movement in my heart 
To chide, and to reproach that solitude 
With songs of misery, music of our woes ; 
And sat me down, and took a moutbkl shell 270 

And murmur'd into it, and made melody — 

melody no more ! for while I sang, 
And with poor skill let pass into the breeze 
The dull shell's echo, from a bowery strand 

Just opposite, an island of the sea, 276 

There came oichantment with the shiftitig unndi 
That did both drown and keep alive my ears* 

1 threw my shell away upon the sand, 
And a wave flll'd it, as my sense was flU'd 

With that new blissful golden melody* 280 

A living death was in each guiih of sounds, 
Each £un]Iy of rapturr>us hurrii^ notes, 
That feU, one after one, yet all at once, 
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Like pearl beads dropping sudden from their string : 

And then another, then another strain, 285 

Each like a dove leaving its olive perch, 

With music wing'd instead of silent plumes, 

To hover round my head, and make me sick 

Of joy and grief at once. Grief overcame. 

And I v^as stopping up my frantic ears, 290 

When, past all liindrance of my trembling hands, 

A voice came svT'eeter, svT'eeter than all tune, 

And still it cried, ' Apollo I young Apollo I 

The morning-bright Apollo I young Apollo ! ' 

I fled, it foUow'd me, and cried ' Apollo ! ' 296 

Father, and Brethren ! had ye felt 

Those pains of mine I O Saturn, hadst thou felt, 

Ye would not call this too indulged tongue 

Presumptuous, in thus venturing to be heard ! " 

So far her voice flow'd on, like timorous brook 300 
That, lingering along a pebbled coast, 
Doth fear to meet the sea : but sea it met. 
And shudder'd ; for the overwhelming voice 
Of huge Enceladus swallow'd it in wrath : 
The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves 305 

In the half-glutted hollows of reef-rocks. 
Game booming thus, while still upon his arm 
He lean'd ; not rising, from supreme contempt 
" Or shall we listen to the over-wise, 
Or to the over-fooHsh giant, Gods ? 310 

Not thunderbolt on thunderbolt, till all 
That rebel Jove's whole armoury were spent. 
Not world on world upon these shoulders piled, 
Could agonise me more than baby-words 
In midst of this dethronement horrible. 315 

Speak ! roar ! shout I yell ! ye sleepy Titans all. 
Do ye forget the blows, the buffets vile ? 
Are ye not smitten by a youngling arm ? 
Dost thou forget, sham Monarch of the Waves, 
Thy scalding in the seas ? What I have I roused 320 
Your spleens vnth so few simple words as these ? 
O joy ! for now I see ye are not lost : 
O loy I for now I see a thousand eyes 
Wide glaring for revenge ! " — As this he said, 
He lifted up his stature vast, and stood, 325 

Still without intermission speaking thus : 
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" Now ye are flames, 111 tell you how to burn, 

And purge the ether of our enemies ; 

How to feed fierce the crooked stings of fire, 

And singe away the swollen clouds of Jove, 330 

Stifling that puny essence in its tent. 

O let him feel the evil he hath done ! 

For though I scorn Oceanus's lore, 

Much pain have I for more than loss of realms : 

The days of peace and slumberous calm are fled ; 335 

Those days, all innocent of scathing war, 

When all the fair Existences of heaven 

Came open-eyed to guess what we would speak : — 

That was before our brows were taught to fi'own, 

Before our lips knew else but solemn sounds ; 340 

That was before we knew the winged tiling. 

Victory, might be lost, or might be won. 

And be ye mindful that Hyperion, 

Our brightest brother, still is undisgraced — 

Hyperion, lo ! his radiance is here ! " 345 

All eyes were on Enceladus's face. 
And they beheld, while still Hyperion's name 
Flew from his lips up to the vaulted rocks, 
A pallid gleam across his features stem : 
Not savage, for he saw full many a Ood 350 

Wroth as himself. He looked upon them all. 
And in each face he saw a gleam of light. 
But' splendider in Saturn's, whose hoar locks 
Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel 
When the prow sweeps into a midnight cove. 365 

In pale and silver silence they remain'd. 
Till suddenly a splendour, like the morn. 
Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps. 
All the sad spaces of oblivion. 

And every gulf, and every chasm old, 360 

And every height, and every sullen depth, 
Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams : 
And all the everlasting cataracts. 
And all the headlong torrents far and near, 
Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 365 

Now saw the light and made it terrible. 
It was Hyperion : — a granite peak 
His bright feet touch'd, and there he staid to view 
The misery his brilliance had betrayed 
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To the most hateful seeing of itself. 370 

Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 

Kegal his shape majestic, a vast shade 

In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 

Of Memnon's imas^ at the set of sim 

To one who travels from the dusking East : 375 

Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon's harp 

He utter'd, while his hands, contemplative 

He pressed together, and in silence stood. 

Despondence seized again the fallen Gods 

At sight of the dejected King of Day, 380 

And many hid their faces from the light : 

But fierce Enceladus sent forth his eyes 

Among the brotherhood ; and, at their glare, 

Uprose lapetus, and Creiis too. 

And Phorcus, sea-born, and together strode 385 

To where he tower'd on his eminence. 

There those four shouted forth old Satum*s name. 

Hyperion from the peak loud answer'd, " Saturn ! ^ 

Saturn sat near the Mother of the Gods, 

In whose face was no joy, though all the Gods 390 

Gave from their hollow throats the name of " Saturn ! ^ 
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THOMAS GRAY : 1716-1771. 

AN ELEGY 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY ckURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plocU his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 5 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r. 

The moping owl does to the moon comjiain 10 

Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bowr, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
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Beneath those rugged ehns, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 16 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing Mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-bmlt shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 20 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 26 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocimd did they drive their team a-field I 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke I 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 30 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 

Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 36 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er lieir tomb no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 40 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath P 

Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or Flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 46 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre. 
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But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with l^e spoils of time did ne er unroll ; 50 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush imseen, 66 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some yiUage-Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 

The little Tyrant of his fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 60 

Th' applause of listening senates to command, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a nation's eyes, — 

Their lot forbad : nor circumscrib'd alone 66 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a*throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 70 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 76 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd. 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 80 

Their name, their yeara, spelt by th* unletter'd Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 86 

This pleasing anxious being e^er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind P 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 90 

EVn from the tmnh the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who mindful of th* unhonour'd Dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 96 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say : 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 100 

*' There at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 106 

Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now droopmg woeful wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

'* One mom I miss'd him on the customed hill, 

Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree ; 110 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

" The next, with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. — 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 115 

Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Herb rests, his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 

Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 120 
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Lai^ was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He ffave to Misery all he had — a tear, 
lie gained &om Heaven ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 125 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



NOTICES AND NOTES TO PAET IV. 



LOED byhon. 

Geobge Gobdok Bybon was bom in London in 1788. His 
father was a captain in the Guards of a somewhat disre- 
putable character, who, having squandered his wife's for- 
tune, retired to the Continent and died there in 1791. Mrs. 
Byron and her son then went to live at Aberdeen, where 
they remained in unhappy genteel poverty till 1798, when 
the latter, on the death of' a great-uncle, inherited the 
family title and estates. Soon afterwards Byron was sent to 
Harrow, and then to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
spent most of his time for two years in idling and athletics. 
At the age of nineteen he published his Hours of Idleness — 
a volume of small poems containing a few lines of beauty, 
but of little real merit or promise. The Edmbtvrgh Review, 
however, criticised the book with some severity, and drew from 
him in answer the clever but spiteful Miglish Ba/rds and 
Scotch HemewerSt in which he mocked at and satirised the 
leading writers of the day. On coming of age he took his 
seat in the House of Lords, residing for the most part at 
Newstead Abbey. But tiring of his wild life there and of 
his fancy for politics, he soon went abroad, and spent two 
years in wandering through the south of Europe. On his 
return he published the two first cantos of Childe Harold^ 
and at once became famous. During the next four years 
appeared his Eastern romances— TAe OiaowTy The Bride of 
AbydoSt The Corsair, Lara, The Siege of CorifUh, Pa/risina — 
tales of wild, reckless daring, morbid despair, and scant 
morality, but abounding in passages of exquisite beauty, and 
great power of language. They were inspired by Scott's far 
better < lays/ and soon, for the time, put their rivals in the 
shade. Lord Byron was now the lion of London Society, 
petted and spoilt to an outrageous extent. But this did not 
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last long. In 1815 he married Miss Milbanke, who twelve 
months later, shortly after giving birth to a daughter, sepa- 
rated herself from him on grounds which her friends thought 
abundantly sufficient. Suddenly society veered round and 
blew upon him from tlie east. It was discovered that his 
life was wild and immoral and his verses shameful. Cold- 
ness and aversion took the place of flattery and fawning. 
Puzzled, somewhat like a thwarted child, and full of scorn 
and anger, Lord Byron turned his back upon the ignoble 
fickle folk, and once more wandered abroad. Some little 
time he spent in Switzerland with Shelley, whose influence 
was marked and all for good. But before long he fell back 
into his old licentious life, drifting about Italy from town to 
town. It was during this period that he added two more 
cantos to his Childe Ha/rold, in which Shelley's noble influ- 
ence clearly shows itself, and wrote the greater part of Don 
Juan, and many other poems. When the Greeks rose against 
the Turks to assert their freedom, Byron threw himself with 
all the ardour and generous enthusiasm of his nature upon 
the side of the insurgents ; and resolving to aid them not 
with money only, but with his presence as well, he sailed 
from Genoa in July 1823. For some months he worked hard 
and displayed quite unexpected powers of management and 
patience. But his health, which was already broken, ooold 
not stand the strain ; and in the spring of the following year 
it gave way altogether. Inflammation of the brain set in, 
and, having at length somewhat redeemed his soiled life by 
this heroic endeavour, he passed quietly away. 

There is much in Byron's life and works to offend the 
sensitive and refined, and much that even those less parti- 
cular cannot wholly excuse. He has little respect for decen- 
cies of any kind ; and loves to mock at those which are real 
quite as much as at those which are sham. He is morbid, 
and constantly occupied with himself. While his poems 
almost always show both carelessness of composition and 
slovenliness of metre. But with all this, power is seldom 
wanting — power of expression, power of description, power 
of metre. His command of language, and the ease with 
which it flows, are extraordinary. The abundance of his wit^ 
or, still more, the cutting strength of his satire, together 
with his vigour and the frequent occurrence of passages of 
really exquisite beauty, have made him a great name in 
English literature ; and have given him a popularity abroad 
which no other English poet has ever enjoyed. His two best 
poems are Don Juan and Childe Sarold. In the former, we 
see the man as he really was — morbid, mocking, witty, tragic* 
comic, grotesque by turns; now refined, now coarse or vnl^; 
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but always powerful. In the latter, especially in the last 
two cantos, we have, in metre which often becomes mar- 
vellously beautiful, Sequent glimpses at his higher and 
better nature, his generous enthusiasms, and his noble hatred 
of tyranny and hypocrisy ; while the descriptions of natural 
scenery with which it abounds have gained for themselves 
an almost unrivalled supremacy with lovers of English poetry. 

THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

The subject of this poem is an invention of the poet, 
wrought out of the impressions made upon him by the sight 
of the gloomy vaults and dungeons of the Castle of Chillon. 
Had Byron known the story of the real Francis Bonivard, 
who lay imprisoned there for six long years (1530-1536), he 
tells us he would have used it to dignify his subject by cele- 
brating the real courage and virtues of this hero. But the 
knowledge came afterwards. The Castle of Chillon, with its 
massive walls and towers, stands near the head of the Lake 
of Greneva, some sixty feet from the shore, with which it is 
connected by a bridge. The rooms, with their old wooden 
ceilings, the dungeons with their pillars and arches, and the 
tracks worn on the pavement by the steps of Bonivard, and 
other illustrious victims of the Dukes of Savoy, are still sub- 
jects of interest to travellers. On the whole the poem is not 
of the highest merit. But it will serve admirably to display 
Byron's power over language and vigour of expression. There 
are in it too, and only too apparent, his constant faults of 
hastiness of composition and slovenliness of metre. Still 
these cannot hide from anyone the real beauty of many of 
the passages, and the vividness with which the situation is 
realised. Scott's influence is visible at once. But what is 
far more interesting, is the mark here and there of the in- 
fluence of Wordsworth, whom Byron always affected to de- 
spise. This, as Professor Hales remarks, was no doubt due 
to Byron's stay with Shelley, who had intensely admired 
Wordsworth tiU he gave up his belief in the French Revolu- 
tion ; for the poem was written in 1816, shortly after Byron 
had left England for the last time, and had stayed some 
months with the Shelleys in Swit2ser]and. 

P. 11, 1. 4. Byron's note on this is : " Ludovico Sforza, 
and others. The same is asserted of Marie Antoinette, the 
wife of Louis XVL, though not in quite so short a period. 
Grief is said to have the same effect : to such, and not to 
fear, this change in hers may be attributed." Of. "Thy 
father's beard is turned white with the news " II. Hen, IV. 
iL 4. 393^. 
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Notice the carelessness which makes <*hair*' singular in 
line 1 and plural in line 4. 

P. 11, 1. 10. Banned — To ban =« to proclaim, to excom- 
municate, forbid by proclamation, to curse — generally used 
of persons, but here of things. [Give the literal meanings 
of ahandanj banruty banish, batidit.'] 

P. 11, 1. 22. Their beUef with blood have sealed — have 
borne witness to the truth of their belief by setting the seal 
of their blood on it. It is still usual to affix (as a testimony) 
to many legal documents a small portion of wax stamped 
with some mark or design peculiar to the person who bears 
testimony. 

P. 12, 1. 27. Qothie mould — got hie style of architecture. 
[Give some examples of famous buildings in this style.] 

P. 12, 1. 34. i&i » to such a degree (as you know), to this 
high degree. 

P. 12, 1. 41. This new day. See lines 370-392. 

P. 12, 1. 45. Score = reckoning, literally a soar or natch 
for keeping count. 

P. 12, 1. 53. " Our " is clumsily put for ** one another's." 
"We looked like strangers to one another in the livid light. 
Cf . Paradise Lost, 62-64. 

P. 12, 1. 57. Pure elements of earth - air and light. Me^ 
mentssLie the simple materials out of which things are formed. 
The ancients believed that earth, air, fire, and water went to 
compose all things in the world. 

P. 13, 1. 71. Ouffht is here used as a past tense, which, 
strictly speaking, it really is, being equivalent to awed ; it 
has, however, a present meaning generally, when as here it 
signifies a moral obligation. But cf. — 

" It was but duty, 
She did it for her husband, and she ought it." 

Beaumont and Fletchbb, 
The Double Marriage, iii. 3. 

P. 13, 1. 82. Will not see - is wont not to see. Cf. — 

" Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears." — Tempest, iii. 2. 146, 147. 

" But girow like savages —as soldiers will 
That nothing do but meditate on blood." 

ffenrg F. v. 2. 69. 

P. 13, 1. 85. The "summer " is the offspring of the sun; 
and is called ''snow-clad" because the snow never disappear 
in the polar regions, even in midsummer. 

P. 13, 1. 91. To view below = to see on this earth. The 
expression smacks strongly of commonplace fine writing. 

P. 13, 1. 95. Had stood = would have stood (jfl^etf* 
su^uno,) See 1. 141. 
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P. 13, 1. 101. 1 forced it onr—SLS one might a weaiy horse. 

P. 13, L 111. I^rom CkUlon'i mom-white battlementSt &c. 
Byron writes on this : ** Below it (the castle), washing its 
waUs, the lake has been &thomed to a depth of 800 ft. French 
measure." * 

P. 13, 1. 112. EnthralU - rednces to slavery or bondage. 
Here Bjrron uses it, somewhat dmnsily, to signify <* bounds 
in, girds." 

P. 14, L 121. Wa/nton, See note on (Enone, 1. 196. 

P. 14, 1. 122. The very rock hath rock'd — the jingle of 
the words is by no means el^;ant. The noun and the verb 
are really of different origin. But shake and shock are really 
the same word, the former being generally used in &jfhysisal 
and the latter in a fwn-physical and metaphorical sense. 

P. 14, 1. 131. The like = a thing like this. It is properly 
the same the which occurs in *^the more the merrier"; but 
UkCy just as same and self, has come to be treated as a noun, 
and the has become the ordinary descriptive adjective. 

P. 14, 1. 141. Sad grown = would have grown. See 1. 95. 

P. 14, L 143. The range ^'tYie ranging, or power to range. 

P. 14, 1. 148. Gnash = to strike the teeth violently to- 
gether. Here it means to bite fiercely at — a use admirably 
invented by Byron. Grnash is never transitive, except when 
the object is teeth. 

P. 14, 1. 155. Wilhin my hrain it wrought = it worked 
within my brain. WrouglA (or rather worhte) is the old 
English past tense of work (or wyrce). The meaning here is 
the same as when we speak of yeast or leaven work^. Of. — 

**111 had thought the sight of my poor image 
Would thus have wrought you." 

Shakspebe, Winter's Tale, v. 3. 68. 

•* And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain." 

Coleridge, Christabel, ii. 

P. 15, 1. 172. Tet ssas yet, up to this time. Cf. **In time 
I may believe, yet I mistrust." {Taming cf the Shrew, iii. 
1. 51.) 

P. 15, L 1 72. Held » retained, kept up, preserved. Cf. 
** Our garments hold their freshness " {Tempest, ii. 1. 62). 

P. 15, 1. 175. See line 164. The poem begins now rapidly 
to improve in vigour of expression and imagination. 

P. 15, L 189. Those he left behind. In reality there was 
but one left — the speaker. Professor Hales remarks here : 
** There is much delicacy in this pluraL By such a fandful 
multiplying of the survivors the elder brother prevents self- 
introsion ; himself and his loneliness are, as it were^ loBjgl 
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oat of sight and forgotten. There is a not unlike sensitive- 
ness in the Scotch phrase * them that's awa ' of some single 
lost one. The grief is softened by vagueness. So too the 
Greeks used the plural." 

P. 16, 1. 202. Would mppress — desired to suppress, 

P. 16, 1. 216. Eternal brink = the brink or edge of eter- 
nity. His brother had been the last link which joined him 
to those of his family, who, on the other side pf death, were 
entering into their eternity of rest. 

P. 16, 1. 237. Wifst ■ knew ; past tense of wot, 

P. 17, 1. 243. Vacancy dhsorhing space — everything that 
had existence died away ; all space grew empty. The whole 
description is remarkably powerful, and should be comp£u:ed 
with that in the Atioient Mariner (part iv.). 

P. 17, 1. 251. A light broke in iijpon my brain, ^c. This 
is manifestly an echo of Coleridge, whose Ancient Mariner 
becomes able to pray when the sight of the " happy living 
things " has aroused the better sympathies of his nature — 
has called him back again to wholesome natural life. But 
the same feeling, if not precisely the same idea, is common 
to many other poets. So Moore, in Paradise and the Peri, 
makes the sight of a little child at play work the conversion 
of the rough hardened soldier. 

P. 17, 1. 258. I was the mate of misery = I was wedded to 
Misery ; Misery and I were henceforth inseparable. So we 
have ** Thou art wedded to calamity " in Eom, and JiU, iii. 
3. 3, &c., &c. 

P. 17, 1. 262. Close slowly round me as b^^ore. Notice the 
vivid description of this. In his swoon, or rather in bis 
deadly torpor, all space had become vacant ; he could see 
nothing, could not feel that anything but himself existed. 
Now, as he awakes, the prison- walls slowly become visible, 
growing round him, closing round him once more. 

P. 17, 11. 269, 270. These two lines are especially iSne in 
fancy and expression. 

P. 17, 1. 272. Likeness = like ; a slovenly change to help 
out the metre. 

P. 17, 1. 285. The while = at that time, then ; describing 
" weep amd smile, ^^ 

P. 18, 1. 294. Lone as a solitary cloud. Cf . — 

« I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o'er vale and hills." 

Wordsworth, BaffodiU. 

** A sky above, 
Where one light cloud like a stray lamb doth move." 

LOWBLL, 2h the DandeKon* 
Compare also (Enone, 1. 92. 
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F. 18f L 298. That hath no hmness. The language of 
prose, not of poetry. 

P. 18, 1. 319. Therefrom should be thereby. 

P. 19, 1. 331. The quiet of a loving eye, Tliis, as Profes- 
sor Hales remarks, is thoroughly Wordsworthian in tone and 
feeling — ^the very sound reminds us of "the harvest of a 
quiet eye " {Poets Epita^phy 

P. 19, 1. 351. And then there wm a Utile isle, Byron 
writes on this : — " Between the entrances of the Rhone and 
Villeneuve, not far from Chillon, is a very small island ; the 
only one I could perceive in my voyage round and over the 
lake, within its circumference. It contains a few trees (I 
think not above three) and from its singleness and diminu- 
tive size has a peculiar effect upon the view." 

P. 19, 1. 350. Of gentle breath — ot soft or delicate scent. 

P. 19, 1. 351. This again reminds us of the Ancient 
Mariner, and his watching the v/ater-snakes as they played 
in and out of the shadow of the ship. 

P. 19, 1. 360. The effect described would be natural 
enough anywhere after gazing on bright objects. But in the 
dungeon it would be greatly intensified, and in a two-fold 
sense the place would seem dark and gloomy after a glimpse 
of the bright world without. 

P. 20, L 369. Dreary nwte^tYie mote, or small particle 
in the eye (see Luke vi. 41) which interfered with the vision 
— made everything look dreary. For this use of the adjec- 
tive, cf. " And up the wea/ry mountain strain " (^Ha/rt-Leap 
WeU, L 20). In Shakspere we have numberless similiur 
examples: *• idle hedy" *< w^aA evils," &c. We still speak of 
•• happy news," " breathless expectation," &c. 

P. 20, 1. 372. It is said thiat when the Bastille was taken 
by the mob of Paris, and the prisoners detained there set 
free, many of them begged to be taken back to their cells, to 
which they had become entirely accustomed. This is told 
especially of the Count de Lorge, who, with tears, frequently 
begged to be taken back to the dungeon in which he had 
spent thirty years. He had endured his liberty for only six 
weeks, when he died. 

P. 20, 1. 377. Evidently imitated from the foUowing 
lines: 

" Stone walls do not a prison make. 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage." 

Lovelace, To AUheafrom Prison^ 1. 25. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Alfred Tennyson was bom at Somerby Vicarage, Lincoln- 
shire, in the year 1809 ; and, after having been educated by 
his father, proceeded in due course to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. "With the exception of a volume of poems pub- 
lish^ in conjunction with his brother Charles, when they 
were boys, and a prize poem on Timbuctoo, composed whilst 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, Mr. Tennyson did not pub- 
lish anything till 1830, when Poenu chiefly Lyrical appeared. 
But from that date the steady and rapid growth of his fame 
may be easily traced. The two volumes in 1830 were in part 
a republication, but the most important poems they con- 
tained were the new ones. It was soon apparent that the 
author of Morte d^Arthwr^ LocksUy Hall, The May Queen, and 
The Trco Voices was worthy to take a place in the first rank 
of English poets ; a reputation which was more than sus- 
tained by the two works which followed. The Princeu and 
In Memoria/fn. So well known and popular, indeed, had Mr. 
Tennyson become, that, on the death of "Wordsworth in 1851, 
it seemed only natural that <* the laurel greener from the 
brows of him who uttered nothing base " should be placed 
on his head. Since then, down to the present year (1880), 
numerous volumes, published at short intervals, have en- 
chanted all readers of English, and have proved that the 
deep interest which the poet takes in all the movements 
and events of his time has in nowise abated. Besides those 
already mentioned, the most beautiful and most notable of 
his poems are The Idylls of the King, founded on the legends 
of King Arthur ; ana Mmid, a lyrical monologue, or drama 
with one speaker. As a writer of pure English and of 
polished and melodious verse, Mr. Tennyson is without a 
rival. The subjects of his poems may not be grand, and the 
music of his words may be rather tender and pure than lofty 
and vigorous, but the movements and thoughts of his gene* 
ration have seldom stirred a poet more truly, or found a 
sweeter utterance. The sad unrest of his fellows, and their 
expectation of greater and still greater wonders, have found 
no simpler, tenderer, or nobler expression than in his verse ; 
while none has ever taught more wisely, or more clearly, the 
lessons of *' self -reverence, self-knowledge, self-control." 

MORTE D' ARTHUR, 

It will be seen that Tennyson's Morte d^Arthwr is woven 
out of the materials of Book xxi. chap. 5 of Sir Thomas 
Malory's famous book of the same name. But though the 
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matezuds are borrowed bjthe poet, the weaTing of the puem 
is all his own. Indeed, there axe bat few poems which more 
d i nt- in ctl y show the style and language of the Poet Laureate at 
his Teiy best. There is the unmistakable exquisite choice 
of words ; there are the fine and Tarjing melody of the blank 
Terse and the keen artist-sense in all the detsols. It seems 
natnzal, almost ineyitable, that Tennyson should take King 
Arthur for his hero, and that his best work should be done in 
telling the stmies of the Bound Table. In all that he has 
written there is the same clear ringing note of chivalry, and 
the same lofty-mindedness ; the same bird-like sweetness and 
pinity of singing. And no l^end of all the many Ic^nds of 
this nation of ours lends itself more readily than does that of 
^ng Arthwr to the expression of these things, or rather, in 
itself already poesesses the elements of these things, waiting 
only for the master- voice to find them speech. Nothing 
oould giTe, in brief, a clearer or nobler conception of the 
hero-king's life and work than the following lines from 
ChnMUre, one of the IdylU cf the Mng :— 

<* When the Boman left us, and their law 
Belax^d its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were fill'd with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done redress'd a random wrong. 
But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of th^ realm and all 
The realms together under me, their Head, 
In that fair Order of my Table Bound, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honour his own word as if his God's, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her." 

Such was King Arthur's life ; and the legend tells how all 
this fell out, and of the wonders and adventures which befell 
the King and his Knights in their great endeavour. But at 
last some of the Knights sinned, and did grievous things and 
shameful, and dissensions brake out, << until the loathsome op- 
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posite of all his heart had destined did obtain.'* Then Mor- 
dred, the King's nephew, rose in revolt, leagued with the lords 
of the White Horse, and made war upon the King. And a 
great battle was fought down in Cornwall, in the district of 
Lyonness towards the Land's End; and Arthur slew Mor- 
died, and won the victory, but at grievous cost to his own 
host ; and Mordrcd in dying smote the King so sharply, 
holding his sword in both hajuds, that King Arthur fell in a 
swoon to the earth, and there swooned oft-times ; until Sir 
Bedivere with help bare him out of the press and shouting 
to a little chapel not far from the sea side. Then, continues 
Sir Thomas Malorj-, King ^Xxthur said, " * Take thou my brand 
Ezcalibur, my good sword, and go with it to yonder water- 
side, and when thou comest there, I charge thee throw my 
sword in that water and come again, and tell me what thou 
there seest.' *My lord,' said Bedivere, *your command- 
ment shall be done, and lightly bring you word again.' So 
Sir Bedivere departed, and by the way he beheld that noble 
sword that the pommel and haft were all of precious 
stones, and then he said to himself, * If I throw this rich 
sword in the water, thereof shall never come good, but hann 
and loss.' And then Sir Bedivere hid Ezcalibur under a 
tree. And as soon as he might he came again unto the 
King, and said he had been at the water, and had thrown the 
sword into the water. * What sawest thou there? ' said the 
King. * Sir,' he said, •! saw nothing but waves and winds.' 
'That is untruly said of thee,' said the King; therefore go 
thou lightly again, and do my command as thou art to me 
lief and dear, spare not, but throw it in.' Then Sir Bedivere 
returned again, and took the sword in his hand, and then 
he thought sin and shame to throw away that noble sword ; 
and so eft he hid the sword, and returned again, and told to 
the King that he had been at the water and had done his 
commandment. * What saw thou there ? ' said the King. 
' Sir,' he said, ' I saw nothing but the waters wap and the 
waves wan.' * Ah, traitor, untrue,' said King Arthur. *Now 
thou hast betrayed me twice. Who would have wend that 
thou that hast been to me so lief and dear, and thou art 
named a noble knight, and wouldest betray me for the riches 
of the sword ? But now go again lightly, for thy long tany* 
ing putteth me in great jeopardy of my life, for I have taken 
cold. And but if thou do now as I bid thee, if ever I may 
see thee, I shall slay thee with my own hands, for thoa 
wouldest for my rich sword see me dead.' Then Sir Bedivere 
departed, and went to the sword, and lightly took it up, and 
went to the water-side, and there he bound the girdle about 
the hilt, and then he threw the sword as far into the water 
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as he might, and there came an arm and an hand above the 
water, and met it, and caught it, and so shook it thrice and 
brandished, and then vanished away the hand with the sword 
in the water. So Sir Bedivere came again to the King, and 
told him what he saw. <Alas,' said the King, <help me 
hence, for I dread me I have tarried over long.' Then Sir 
Bedivere took the King upon his back, and so went with 
him to that water-side. And when they were at the water- 
side, even fast by the bank hoved a little barge, with many 
fair ladies in it, and among them all was a queen, and all 
they had black hoods, and all they wept and shrieked when 
they saw King Arthur. * Now put me into the barge,' said 
the King : and so he did softly. And there received him 
three queens with great mourning, and so they set him down, 
and in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head, and then 
that Queen said, * Ah, dear brother, why have you tarried so 
long from me ? Alas, this wound on your head hath caught 
over much cold.' And so then they rowed from the land, and 
Bedivere beheld all those ladies go from him. Then Sir 
Bedivere cried, * Ah, my lord Arthur, what shall become of 
me now ye go from me, and leave me here alone among 
mine enemies ? ' * Comfort thyself,' said the King, * and do 
as well as thou mayest, for in me is no trust for to trust dn. 
For I will into the vale of Avilion, to heal me of my grievous 
wound. And if thou never hear more of me, pray for my 
soul.' But ever the queens and the ladies wept and shrieked, 
that it was pity to hear. And as soon as Sir Bedivere had 
lost sight of the barge, he wept and wailed, and so took the 
forest, and so he went all that night, and in the morning he 
was ware betwixt two holts hoar of a chapel and an hermi- 
tage." — Morte d* Arthur, bk. xxi. ch. 5. 

A comparison of the original with the exquisite poem 
created out of its materials, and a close study of the way in 
which so simple and plain a narrative is made to grow into 
a work of art of such delicate beauty, will well repay the 
time spent on them, and will teach far better than any com- 
position-book how thoughts may be developed and made to 
give a brighter clearer light, and how the expression of them 
may be made of surpassing beauty without the use of any 
but the simplest language. 

It will be noticed that in many places Tennyson makes 
use in this poem of Latin forms of expression — in more 
places even than I have cared to note. This is natural 
enough in an early poem ; but it is specially worth remark 
how seldom he drags in the Latin words themselves, taking 
care instead to translate his Latinisms into thoroughly Eng- 
lish words. 
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P. 20, 1. 3. King Arthur^i Table — that is, the company of 
150 knights who had the right to sit at it. This institution 
was common in all the ages of chivalry. The Table itself 
was made by Merlin, the Wizard, for Uther Pendiagon, 
Arthur's father, who gave it to King Leodegrance, of Camel- 
iard, and this king gave it back to Arthur when he marri^ 
Guenever, daughter of King Leodegrance. 

** Merlin made the Round Table in tokening of the roxmd- 
ness of the world, for by the Round Table is the world signi- 
fied by right. For all the world, Christian and heathen, 
repair unto the Round Table, and when they are chosen to be 
of the fellowship of the Round Table, they think them more 
blessed, and more in worship, than if they had gotten half 
the world." — Morte d'Arthvr, bk. xiv. ch. 2. 

P. 20, 1. 4. Lyonness — a tract of country in Cornwall, 
sometimes supposed to lie between Land's End and the 
Bcilly Isles, now fully forty fathoms under water. " Lastly, 
the encroaching sea hath ravined from it the whole country 
of Lioness, together with divers other parcels of no little 
circuit ; and that such a Lioness there was, these proofs are 
yet remaining. The space between Land's End and the Isles 
of Scilly, being about thirty miles, to this day retaineth that 
name, in Cornish Lethowsow, &c., &c" — Carew*s Survey qf 
Cornwall, 1602. 

P. 20, 1. 12. Water — the common old word for lake. Cf. 
the names Rydal Watery Crummock Water, Derwent WaiUr, 
Sec. 

P. 21, 1. 21. Ca/nielot, Sir Thomas Malory says: **the 
city of Camelct, that is in English Wmohegter '* (^Morte 
d' Arthur, p. 63) — ^but his geography is often very va^e and 
impossible, and the town was probably in Somersetshire, dose 
to the villages which still bear the name of Camel. 

P. 21, 1. 22. I perish by this people that I nuide^l 
perish through the people that I formed into a nation, and 
taught how to use their strength. 

P. 21, 1. 23. Merlin — the great enchanter of the old 
Arthurian legends, half fiend, half man, and endowed with 
wonderful knowledge, and great manual skill. He was King 
Arthur's chief adviser, and support. 

P. 21, 1. 23. I shoiild come again. " Some men yet say 
in many parts of England that King Arthur is not dead, but 
had by the will of our Lord Jesu in another place. And 
men say that he shall come again, and he shall win the holy 

cross Many men say that there is written up on his 

tomb this verse * IRc jacet ArthiimSy Rex qmnda/m, Rexgw 
futfwrus ' " (Here lies Arthur, king once, and king again to 
be). — Morte d'Arth'wry Bk. xxi. ch. 7. 
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P. 21, 1. 27. Brand a 8k piece of wood bwming or partly 
htmt ; a sword which when waved glitters as if it flamed. 

P. 21, L 27. ExcaUbur ( « cut-steel) was Arthur's sword 
given him by the Lady of the Lake, to whom Merlin directed 
him to apply for it. (See JUgtorie of Prince Arthur, bk. i. 
ch. 23.) The swords of heroes of romance usually had pro- 
per names ; thus Morglay was the sword of Sir Bevis of 
SDampton, and Ihmdarui of Orlando. << You talk of Morglay, 
Sxcalibwry of Duridana, or so ; tut 1 I lend no credit to that 
is tabled of them." — Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Hvmoxi/r, 
in. 1. 162. 

P. 21, 1. 31. Samite. The word is derived from the 
Greek hexa/initon, thence examittim, xamitum. *' To say of 
any silken tissue that it was examitwn, or samit, meant that 
it was * six- threaded,* and therefore costly and splendid." 
Rock's Textile Fabrics (^Sovth Kensington Sandhooks, p. 25. Of. 

" In silken samite she was light array'd 
And her fair lo^as "were covered up in gold." 

Spensbb, Faerie Queene, UL. zii. 13. 

Samite, therefore « a rich kind of taffeta, or silk velvet. 

P. 21, 1. 37. Middle wi^e = middle of the mere. A 
Latin form of expression. , 

P. 21, 1.38. Lightly = rQ?jdl\y, quickly. i^A^ shaving 
little weight, easily moved, active, ready, quick. 

P. 21, 1. 43. J5<?^= command, injunction. Cf. behest, 

P. 21, L 51. X^^2s= smooth surface, or simply surface ; 
apparently a literal translation of the Latin cequora, 

P. 21, 1. 53. Winter moon — that is, the moon shining 
bright and clear as it does in the winter, particularly on a 
frosty night. 

P. 22, 1. 67. Jadnth'Worh. The jacinth or hyacinth is 
a precious stone, a red variety of zircon. It is spoken of 
in Rev. xxi. 20 as forming one of the foundations of the 
walls of the New Jerusalem. " Jacinths, albeit they differ 
much from Amethysts in some respects, 'yet in lustre they 
approach very near : and this is only the difference between 
them, that the brave violet colour, which in the Amethyst 
is full and rich, in the Jacinth is delayed and weaker." — 
Holland's Plinie, bk. xxvii. ch. 9. 

P. 22, 1. 60. This wa/y and that dimding the smft mind — 
dividing the mind, whose thoughts are so swift, between two 
courses ; hesitating between two opinions. The line is an 
almost literal translation of 

"Atque animum nunc hue celerem,nunc dividit illuc" 

Vebgil, .Mieid, iv. 285, and viii. 20. 

Connington translates it : ** This way and that he whirls his 
thought." 
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Cf. " And sees thee like the weak and widow' d vine." 

Mason, Ode to Independence, 

P. 23, 1. 123. I see thee what tJuni oH, Compare such ex- 
amples as ** Mark King Richard, how he looks '* XRich, 11, iii. 
8. 61) ; « I see ym what ym are ''XTmelfth Nighty i. 4. 269) ; 
and so on. The idiom is common enough in English, and of 
constant occurrence also in Greek. Attention is c^ed to that 
of which we are going to speak by naming it, and then the 
sentence is constructed independently. 

P. 23, 1. 128. Qiddy =ever varying, inconstant, of light 
value. Cf. — 

" For what miscarries 
Shall be the general's fault, though he perform 
To the utmost of a man, and giddy censure 
Will then cry out, &c." 

Shakspebe, CoriolanuSf i. 1. 272. 

P. 23, L 131, i^are toJli/ng=^ioibe8iX to fling. Cf. " Spare 
not to tell him that he hath wronged his honour." (^Miich 
AdOf ii. 2. 22) ; " He will not spare to gird the gods " (^Coriol, 
i. 1. 260). 

P. 23, 1. 139. A streamer of the northern 7nom=B, long 
streak of light of the axwora horealiSy which literally means 
northern morn, 

P. 23, 1. 140. Isles of ?»i7i<^^=: icebergs. 

P. 24, 1, 181. Clothed rvith his breath — his breath in the 
cold air hung round him like a cloud. 

P. 26, 1. 192. Ths long glories of the winter rnoon = the long 
glorious streak of light which the winter-bright moon made 
on the level water. 

P. 25, 1. 193. Sbve = hoyeTe6. about, loitered. Properly 
it should be hoved (see original), but the sound being that of 
a past tense, it has been used as such (see Dora, 1. 74). Cf. 

" He far away espied 
A couple (seeming well to be his twain) 
Which hoved close under a forest side. 
As if they lay in wait, or else themselves did hide," 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, iii. 10, 20. . 

P. 25, 1. 195. Ware ^&waxe. Cf.— 

"But that thou overheard'st it, ere I was ware.'* 

Shakspebe, Bom, and Jul, iii. 2. 103. 

P. 25, 1. 196. Denser crowded — a Latin expression. 

P. 25, 1. 199. A cry that . . . stars '^ a. cry that rose with 
shrill trembling sound to the stars, and made them thrill and 
throb. 
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P. 2.% 1. 201. Skrilli ogives forth a sharp vibrating sound. 
Rat lier a favourite word of Tennyson's. Cf . — 

** The blood-red light of dawn 
Flared on her face, she thrilling, * Let me die ! * '* 
Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 1. 1020. 
<* Break we our pipes that ghrilled as loud as lark." 

Spenser, Shepherd't Calendar, November, 1. 72. 

P. 25, 1. 210. CaUi'd him by his name ^ a Latin form of 
expression to express endearment. 

P. 26, 214. Smote, See note on Hyperion, i. 290. [What 
is meant by the springing east ? ] 

P. 25, 215. ^rfartf»= armour for the legs : French grete 
«the shin ; r«ut0«= armour for the thigh : French ouitte^ 
the thigh. Cf. "He had greavet of brass upon his legs." 
1 Sam. x\'ii. 6. 

" I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His emsses on his thighs." 

Shakspebb, I. Hen. IV, iv. 1. 104. 

P. 25, 1. 216. Dash'd nith drops of onset ^splashed with 
blood of the battle. 

P. 25, 1. 218. Dais-throne— the throne on the dais or 
raised platform at the end of a dining-hall or hall of state. 

P. 25, 1. 229. The true old times are dead. The lament 
for the chivalry of the ** good old days " has been common 
enough in every age. It is but another form of that gentle 
sorrow with which most of us, late in life, look back upon 
** the days that are no more " — the feeling that for us these 
things have been, and will not be again. Perhaps the most 
celebrated lament it that of Burke in his Reflections on the 
Berolution in Fro/nce, commencing " The age of chivalry is 
gone .... Never, nevermore shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified 
obedience ... It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound." 

P. 26, 1. 2,S,S. [What does this refer to ? ] 

P. 26, 1. 240. The old order . . . new. Cf. « Old things 
are passed away; behold, all things are become new." 
(2 Corinth, v. 17.) 

P. 26, 1. 242. Lest one good eustom, J^c.^lest one custom, 
though good, should by its being one, by its want of variety, 
lose its keen relish and so do harm— becoming an empty form. 
Hamlet calls ovstom " that monster, who all sense eats " (iii. 
4. 161), while, on the other hand, Cowper says 

" Variety's the very spice of Jif e. 
That gives it all its flavour." 

Task, u. 606. 
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And Tennyson, himself, in Locksley HaU^ would have << the 
great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change.'* 

P. 26, 1. 247. More things cure wrought hy prayer. Cf . 
<<the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much." (Ja/nies v. 16.) 

P. 26, 1. 251. BUnd Ufe—blind, because not possessed, 
like human beings, of the eyes of reason. 

P. 26, 1. 256. Compare — "This is the golden chain of love 
whereby the whole creation is bound to the throne of the 
Creator." — Archdeacon Hare, Sermon on the La/rv of Self- 
sacrifiee, 

P. 26, 1. 259. The Island Valley of Avilion. Avilion or 
Ava,lony the Isle of Apples, is the Isle of the Blessed of the 
Kelts, the land of souls which have not passed through 
death. It is described vaguely as lying somewhere across the 
sea tqwards the setting sun. The belief that men could 
escape death and pass at once into a land of never-failing 
happiness is common to almost every nation of the earth ; 
of such paradises the "Fortunate Isles" of the Greeks, or 
the " Garden of the Hesperides," is the most famous. Very 
common too are the legends that national heroes will return to 
earth to help their country in her sore need. They are told of 
Charlemagne and Barbarossa ; and in Ogygia the Greeks tell 
us sleeps Ejronos gently, watched by Briareus, till the time 
comes for his awaking; and Ogygia, Plutarch says, lies due 
west beneath the setting sun. But see Baring-Gcidd's CvH- 
ous Myths, " The Fortunate Isles'^ 

P. 26, 1. 260. Compare— 

" This said, away blue-eyed Minerva went 
Up to Olympus, the finn continent 
That bears in endless being the deified kind, 
That's neither soused in showers, nor shook with wind. 
Nor chill'd with snow, but where serenity flies 
Exempt from clouds, and ever-beamy skies 
Circle the glittering hill, and all their days 
Give the delights of blessed Deity praise." 

Chapman's Odyssey^ vi. 60-67. 

See also Lucretius De Menim Naturd^ iii. 18-22, and 
note to Hype^noUy i. 331. 

P. 26, 1. 263. B.owery hollmvs crorvned tvith summer sea» 
hollows full of bowers and crowned with the wide undulating 
beauty of summer leaves and flowers— the fields of green 
being like the water, and the flowers like the foam on the 
crests of the waves. 

P. 26, 1. 267. Muting a mild carol ere her death. The 

7 
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legend that swans sing when dying is of very ancient dite 
— so ancient that even Pliny laughs at it. 

" I will play the swan. 
And die in music." 

Shakspebb, Othello, v. 2. 247. 

'* There, swan-like, let me sing and die." 

Byron, Don Juan, iii. 86. 16. 

P. 26, 1. 268. Tahx the flood mth swarthy webs 'm takes 
to, or plunges into the water with her black-webbed feet ; as in 

" Shouldst thou take the river Styx, 
I would swim after." 

Shakspebe, Tt'oil a/nd Ores, v. 4. 20. 

(ENOI^K 

The following account of the legend on which this poem 
is founded is abridged from the Dictiona/ry of Science, Art, 
and Literature by Brande and Cox : — 

" Before the birth of Paris, Hecuba, the wife of Priam, 
king of Hion or Troy, dreamed that she gave birth to a burning 
torch, which set on lire and destroyed the town. The sooth- 
sayers, being summoned to interpret the vision, ordered the 
exposure of the child, who inmiediately after his birth was 
left on the slopes of Mount Ida. Here a she-bear suckled 
him for five days, when the shepherd who had brought him 
from Ilion, finding him still alive, took him to his own home 
and called him Paris. The child grew up both beautiful and 
brave ; and Priam having been told by the prophetess Cas- 
sandra who he was, the king acknowledged him as his son. 
Paris then married (En6ne, the daughter of the river-god, 
Kebr6n, and with her dwelt in the dells of Ida. By her he 
was warned never to go to the land of Helen ; but she pro- 
mised that if he should do so, and it should turn out to his 
hurt, she would heal his wound if he came back to her. 

" It chanced that in those days Peleus, king of Thessalyi 
and afterwards father of Achilles, celebrated his marriage 
with the sea-nymph, Thetis. To the feast all the gods and 
goddesses were invited, with the exception of Eris, who threw 
upon the banquet table an apple inscribed * For the fairest.' 
This caused a rivalry and a dispute between the beautiful 
goddesses Hera (Juno), Aphroditd ( Venus), and Pallas Ath^d 
^Minerva) ; but by the bidding of Zeus (Jupiter), the matter 
was referred to the judgment of Paris, into whose presence 
the goddesses were led. There Hera promised him power> 
Ath&d wisdom, and Aphrodite the possession of the beau- 
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tifnl Helen. Paris gave the prize to Aphroditd ; and when 
Menelaos, the husband of Helen, came to Troy ^om Greece 
to fetch away the bones of the children of I^omethens (in 
order to remove a famine sent by the wrath of the gods), 
Paris accompanied him into the Achaean land, and at Sparta 
was fascinated by the glorious beauty of Helen, whom he led 
away, a willing or unwilling captive, to his home in Ilion. 
Hither, under the leadership of Agamemnon, Menelaus and 
Achilles, aided by other chieftains, the Achseans came to 
exact restitution or to take vengeance. But the glory of 
Paris was clouded. He either refuses to come forth and 
fight, or, appearing but for a moment, retreats with shame 
and dishonour. In the end he avenges the death of his 
brother Hector by the slaying of AcMlles, and is himself 
woimded by one of the poisoned arrows given to a Greek 
leader by Hercules. The last scene shows us the meeting of 
Paris on the slopes of Ida with the forsaken <En6n§, who, 
alas I cannot hes^ him. The arrow of Hercules had done its 
work too well. Paris is dead, and (En6n^, tender and for- 
giving to the last, lies down to die on the funeral pile by his 
side." 

This is one of the legends called JSomerie, aitei the Greek 
poet Homer, who uses it in his great epic poem, the Iliad, 
in which he relates the closing events of the siege of Troy. 
Tennyson mi^t have called his poem the Trial of Paris^ for 
he gives us but little before or after that scene, except the 
wailings of poor forsaken (Enone, as she calls for help upon 
the spirit of the mountain in which her father's river takes 
its rise. But beside the beauties of imagination and descrip- 
tion which bring the scene so clearly and so admirably before 
us, the outward form or rhythm of the poem is well worth 
close attention. The purity and melody of Tennyson's blank 
verse have always been amongst the most marked of his many 
excellences. But here, as also in one or two of his songs, he 
has made the rhymeless metre give out a more Hnginff note, a 
more plaintive flute-like music, than any other poet has ever 
succeeded in doing; while some of the lines taken singly 
(especially near the beginning) have never been surpassed 
in their pure, clear beauty of sound. 

P. 27, 1. 1. Ida = a mountain range near Troy in Mysia, 
a district lying on the western coast of Asia Minor to the 
north of Ionia. The melody of this and the next line is 
exquisite. 

P. 27, 1. 6. Slowly drawn ssslowly drawn along by the 
breeze. 

P. 27, 1. 6. Meadow-ledges « the flat terraces on the moun> 
tain side which afforded pasture for the goats. 

t'2 
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r. "il^ I. liX G^ayanuj or Qargara, is the highest summit 
%>jf th^ nko^ of Ida. 

r. :i7, L II. Tukts tke MiwMtit^s catches and glows with 
the n^v« of the rL&in^ sun. 

l\ i7, l. 1 4. lVi«*««the district ruled over by Troy or 

lUoK. 

V. i:, I. 15. IWlifrm </ Pari* = deprived utterly of Paris; 
oi» jvrl^^^v better* ^\f\^rMkeH by Paris," as in 

** v^t hvav n. and earth, and God, and m&D. forUnre** . 
G. Flktchke, Christ's Triv/mph over Death 
Kv»r lorn ■iforloren«forlo6en= utterly lott. But see Bype' 

V. :r:. I. ^X T%ll thf mimntain shade sloped, ^'o, »= till the 
descent of the sun made the shadow of the mountain slope, 
Jtc. »- f»J.* evening. 

P. :i7. 1 :?4. IW itotr the noon-day quiet holds the kiU. 
ThU i:» an «aacc translation of 

Callimachus, Lavacrvmi Palladis, 72. 
i\umvwre alAv - 

^* And all the air a solemn stillness holds.'* 

Gray, Meyy, 1. 6. 
P. :^7, 1. 1*7. (^*aZu-the Italian name of a tree-insect, 
in Ux'kk like a ver)- lar^re liomy house-fly. It is also the name 
of a grasshopper. As a matter of fact, the cicala is shrillest 
al noon. Of. — 

•• Threw open blinds and windows to the noon, 

best, perfectly be stunned 

Py tlK>se insufferable eicale, sick 

And hoarse with rapture of the summer-heat." 

Mbs. Browning, Ati/rora Leigh, Book vii. 
and 

'* £t cantn querulse rumpent arbusta cicad€B,'* 

Virgil, Georgios, iii. 
P. 27, 1. 38. Bnild up aU my sorrow with my «on^— that 
is, I will tell the story of my sorrow in my song. 

P. 28, 1. 39. Yonder walls rose slowly, ^c, Beferring to 
a Ic^rend to t hat effect. Neptune, king of the sea, aided by 
Apollo, god of music, was fabled to have built the walls erf 
Troy. Tennyson refers to this again in Txthonus : 

<* Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 
Wliile nion like a mist rose into towers." 
P. 28, 1. 46. The dawning hiUs^ihe hills which were be- 
coming visible in the light of dawn. 

P. 28, 1. 47. Lawn » an open grassy space, generally 
amongst trees. Originally it meant a olea/r or cleared fi|)ace 
amongst trees, where the view is unobstructed. 
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Cf. — " To meet the sun upon the wpland lamny 

Gray, Elegy, 1. 100. 
Denry'da/rJt — the grass was dewy and dark. 

P. 28, 1. 69. His Sfwnny licm chisteredy S^^c, The Greeks 
usually represented their gods with crisp curly hair. 

P. 28, 1. 65. A frmt of pv/re Hewpericm gold. The Hei- 
perideSjOT daughters of Hesperus, were the guardians of the 
golden apples given to Juno (Hera) on the day of her mar- 
riage. Their abode was held to be in a garden in the western 
part of Africa, where the dragon Ladon helped them to watch 
the sacred fruit. 

P. 28, 1. 66. Amhrosially =z]ike amhrosiaf the food of the 
immortal gods, 

P. 28, 1. 72. Oread '^ a, mountain nymph. Haunt is the 
present subjunctive. This use of the subjunctive in speaking 
of an action a^ only a conception rather than as a reality, has 
to a very great extent become obsolete. 

P. 28, 1. 74. The cha/mi ofmaaried hroms^ the charm of 
matronly dignity. After marriage, moreover, a Greek girl 
generally dressed her hair with greater care than before, 
usually wearing a band or fillet round the brow. 

P. 29, 1. 78. The fidV-faoed presence of the gods =i the pub- 
lic, openly-seen presence of the gods. FuU-fa^ed is likewise 
intended to convey the idea of august. Presence of the gods 
is a Latin and Greek form of expression in poetry for the 
present gods. So in Hyperion, i. 1, we have **Deep in the 
shady sadness of a vale J" 

P. 29, 1. 81. 7m = the messenger of the gods when they 
meant to stir discord. 

P. 29, 1. 82. Delivering » announcing. Common voice = 
general vote or consent. 

P. 29, 1. 86. Oldest = very old ; a Latin form of expres- 
sion. It is, however, not unfrequently used in English. Cf . 
"A little ere the mightiest Julius fell " (^Hamlet, i. 1. 114), 
and such expressions as " I have the higJiest opinion of him," 
"I spoke in the plainest terms," &c., «feC. 

P. 29, 1. 22. One silvery cloud. See Prisoner of Chillon, 
1. 294, and the note thereon. 

P. 29, 1. 94. The crocus brake like fire = The crocus sprang 
up beneath their feet like a yellow fire. The bursting of the 
green swar^ into flowers beneath their feet, while the vines 
flung themselves in wild festoons from branch to branch, 
is an admirable touch. Compare Iliad, xiv. 347-352, and 
Paradise Lost, iv. 695-702. 

P. 29, 1. 95. Ama/raciLS — the shamrock. A^hodel=a, kind 
of narcissus. Z<;^««= probably, a sort of clover. 

P. 30, 1. 102. Peacock - the bird sacred to Juno, queen of 
Heaven, 
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I really am, as well as by what I look : in this way yon will see 
that I am the most beautiful. Yet if, indeed, from looking 
on such a blaze of divine splendour, your mortal eyes are 
dazzled, so that they cannot judge between one beauty and 
another, unless helped by some manifest profit to yourself, 
oh, be sure that I shall love you well and be so faithful to 
you, that my vigour entering into your blood shall make 
its pulses throb like a God's — shall make your very nature 
Godlike, so as to carry you victoriously forward through a 
life of oppositions, dangers, and deeds, until the sinews of 
your endurance grow strong through exercise, and until 
your will (the whole moving force of your nature), fully de- 
veloped and fully experienced, becomes a pure law to guide 
you and give you perfect freedom. 

P. 30, 1. 161. Querdon *= a reward ; French g'iierredon^ 
giierdon, a prize or gift for warlilie service. See Bomance of 
the Swan'g Nett, 1. 68. 

P. 80, 1. 157. Would not hea/r W5= would not listen to 
me, would not take my advice. Woe is me^ woe is to me, 
woe is my portion. Cf . " Well is me," PsaVnt cxxviii. 2. 

P. 31, 1. 170. , Idalian — an epithet derived from Idalinm, 
a town in Cyprus sacred to Venus (Aphrodite). 

P. 31, 1. 171. Fresh as the foami. The legend was that 
Aphrodite sprang from the foam of the sea. Nenv lathed in 
Paphian weUs-^hsiYing lately bathed in the springs of Pa- 
phos, a town in Cyprus, and the chief seat of her worship. 

P. 31, 1. 171. I/iieid - unclouded, transparent, shining 
with white light. A Latin epithet applied to a maiden. 
Cf. "The liquid clouds and hicid firmament." (Spenser's 
Mother Huhhei'd's Tale, 1. 1259.) 

P. 31, 1. 178. i^iwZ?//^^* =3 patches of sunlight. 
P. 31, 1. 194. Methinks- it seems to me. In oldest Eng- 
lish there were two verbs, thencan= to think, and thyncan=^ 
to seem (used impersonally with the dative of the pronoun). 
P. 31, 1. 195. TF«/i/<?/i = untrained, apt to wander, roving. 
Cf . " all wanton as a child, skipping and vain." {Love's Labour 
Lost, V. 2. 771.) Wordsworth, Liiey Chay, 1. 26, and — 

« For do but note a ivild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts." 

Shakspbeb, Merchamt of Venice^ v. 71. 

Perhaps, however, the word has here its more common sense 
of lascivious, 

P. 31, 1. 201. JV?/i^MZ= plenteous, copious. Cf. "One 
fruitful meal would set me to it." {Measure for Measure, iv. 
3. 161.) « The fi'uitful river in the eye." (Hamlet, i. 2. 80.) 

P. 32, 1. 204. We must remember that (Enone was a 
wood-nymph, and the cutting of the pines for the ships was 
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therefore a bitter sorrow to her. Notice that phtme^fvh 
ter'd, catfu'i sat are equivalent to used to plume, nwd to fits' 
tor, ice. 

P. 32, 1. 220. Tk4' Ahoniinahli' « Iris, the messenger of the 
godfl, accordin;^ to the Iliad. 

P. 32, 1. 226-240. The very passion of grief and foiled 
love is in these lines, beneath which pride surges like a rest- 
less flood. 

P. 33, 1. 256. My ancient love » he who was formerly my 
love. Cf. 

" Nay, mother 
Where is your ancient courage 7 '* 

CorioL iv. 1, 2. 

P. 33, 11. 263, 264. Compare— 

" The heaven o'er my head seems made of molten brass. 
The earth of flaming sulphur, yet I am not mad." 

Wbbstkb, Duehess of Malfiy iv. 2. 27. 



JOHN KEATS. 

John Keats was born in London in the year 1795. He 
was sent to a school at Enfield, where he gained the friend- 
ship of Charles Cowden Clarke, the well-known Sbakspere 
scholar, who but lately died in Italy. On leaving school he 
was apprenticed to a surgeon at Edmonton ; but he soon 
began to dislike his profession, and to take more and more 
delight in literature. The Faerie Quee7ief we are told (and 
we can see), made a deep and lasting impression on him. 
In 1815 he came up to London << to wsik the hospitals," and 
made the acquaintance of Leigh Hunt and other Hterary 
celebrities of the day. In 1817 he published his first volume 
of poems. These attracted but little notice ; and Bndymum, 
which came out in the following year, only met with vulgar 
abuse from the critics of the Qtiarterly Review and Block- 
wood's Magazine, though, with all its manifest faults, it is 
full of true and rich poetic power. But Keats was not to be 
silenced — ^happily for us — and, though humble in his esti- 
mate of his own work, he went on striving to produce " verses 
fit to live." And wonderful was the progress he made. In 18^ 
appeared the small volume entitled Lamia, Isabella, Tke Bee 
of St. Agnes, amd other Poems ; and amongst the *< other Poems " 
was the magnificent fragment Hyperion, But before this 
year his delicate health had already given way, and con- 
sumption had set in After vain endeavours to gain stren^h 
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by change of climate in ICng^aaid, it was at last azncged, in 
1820, that he should winter at Xaples. He saijed with his 
friend the painter Serem, who 00 tenderl j niosed him to 
the end. From Xapies the two friends proceeded to 
Bome. But the poet's strength ecniM bold ont no longer, 
and in Febmaiy 1821, mnrmnring ''Thank God, it has 
come," he sank qmetlj into the arms of ** easeful Death.** 
He was bmied in the Protestant Cemetery, where some 
eighteen months afterwards Shelley too was laid« In all, 
or nearly all, that Keats has left, there are evident signs 
that he had not airiTed at the full perfection of his 
powers when death took him from us. But in snch poems 
as the odes To a Xigktin^aU and On a Grecian Urm^ and, 
still more, in The Bee tf St. Agne* and Hjgperum^ it is quite 
as manifest that his powers were of the very hig^iest order ; 
as, indeed, Shelley and Byron both saw. No man erer had a 
keener, deeper sense of beauty, or richer, wider enjojrment 
of beauty for beauty's sake. Every line breathes with it, 
every pulse throbs with it. No doubt the eaqiression of this 
is often too wild and wayward and profuse ; but with him, 
iit least, it was no feigned enthusiasm; the words come 
straight from his heart, and we learn to forgive the occa- 
sional lack of due proportion, and sober judgment, and 
artistic skill, for the sake of the rich music and colour, and 
the genuine power of Imagination and expression; while 
in many of the poems of his last volume, and especially in 
Hyperion^ we can plainly see how fast the poet was gaining 
a truer and deeper understanding of his art. 

THE EVE OF 8T. AGNES. . 

The l^end of St. Agnes, who suffered martyrdom at the 
beginning of the fourth century, is one of the oldest of the 
Church, but it has never yet been discovered why she should 
be the special patron-saint of love-sick maidens. The fol- 
lowing, taken from Brand's Popular Antiquities (vol. i. p. 37), 
gives a good account of the superstition on which Keats 
founded his poem. In a curious old chap-book called Mother 
Bunch's Closet newly Broke Open, we find, << There is in 
January a day called St. Agnes' Day. It is always the one- 
and-twentieth of that month. This St. Agnes had a great 
favour for young men and maids, and will bring unto their 
bedside, at night, their sweethearts, if they follow this rule 
as I shall declare unto you. Upon this day thou must be sure 
to keep a true fast, for thou must not eat or drink all that 
day, nor at night ; neither let any man, woman, or child kisB 
thee that di^r ; and thou must be sure, at ni^ht, when thou 
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goest to bed, to put on a clean shift, and the best thou hast 
the better thou mayst speed ; and thou must have detn 
cloths on thy head, for St. Agnes does love to see clean 
cloths when she oomes ; and when thou liest down on thy 
back, as straight as thou canst, and both thy hands are laid 
underneath thy head, then say, — 

Now good St, Agnes play thy part. 
And send to me my own sweetheart. 
And shew me such a happy bliss. 
This night of him to have a kiss. 

And then be sure to fall asleep as soon as thou canst^ and 
before thou awakest out of thy first sleep thou shalt see him 
come and stand before thee, and thou shalt perceive by his 
habit what tradesman he is ; but be sure thou declarest not 
thy dream to anybody in ten days, and by that time thou 
mayst come to see thy dream come to pass." 

The metre in which Spenser wrote his Iherie Qutene has 
always been a favourite one with those English poets who 
have striven most after melody of expression. In ^is metre 
Keats wrote the exquisite poem whi(^ we are now consider- 
ing. In this metre, Thomson wrote his Castle of Indoleneet 
Shelley his BeroU of Istlam and AdonoM, Byron his CkUde 
Harold, Tennyson his Lotos- Eatera. The metre is mani- 
festly a difficult one, and is very liable to become monoto- 
nous ; but in the hands of a master there is none other in 
which the English language is so capable of producing both 
grand and tender music. And no sweeter music has ever been 
produced in it than that of Tlie Eve of St. Agnes. The very 
delight and glamour of romance breathes in every line. The 
tender rich colouring of the description, and the pure, white 
chastity of the conception have long since rendered it, de- 
spite every inaccuracy of detail, one of the masterpieces of 
English poetry. As is the case with masterpieces, the more 
closely we study it, the more surely are we led to accept its 
beauty with silent wonder. 

P. 33, 1. 2. For ^ notwithstanding, in spite of. Cf . " My 
father is not dead,/£W all your saying " {Macbeth, iv. 2. 36). 
A'Cold — in a-cold, a-rceary, afraid, a-hungered, and one or 
two others, the prefix a (originally of) — has an intensitive 
meaning. 

P.33, 1. 4. Woolly fold. It is only by poetic licence that 
such a phrase can be used. But compare — 

"These fiocks, an orphan's /^^^ care." 

Scott, Wild Huntsman, 1. 100. 
See 11. 263, 279. 

P, 33, 1, 5. Beadsman =i\\iQX^Mjy pray erS'TosiXi, It gene- 
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rally means one who in return for a pension or other benefits 
engages to praj for the welfare of his benefactor. Cf . — 
* ** If ever clanger do environ thee, 

CJommend thy grievance to my holy prayers, 
For I will be thy headsnum, Valentine.** 

Shakspebe, Two OentUmen of Verona, 1. 1. 16. 

The meaning of a Utile ball for head has arisen from little 
balls being pierced and stnmg, and then used to help the 
memory in counting the ^a/yen or headi recited. The string 
of little balls was called a roswry. This last means literally 
a rasebedf then a collection of the flowers or fine passages of 
an author, then a series of prayers, the string of beads used 
when reciting them. Told « counted, Cf . " I may tell all my 
bones.** {Psalm xxii. 12.) " King Solomon. . . . sacrificed 
sheep and oxen which could not be told nor numbered for 
multitude.*' (II. Chron, v. 6.) Notice our expression "so 
many all told,^ i.e. cownted. 

P. 33, 1. 8. WUhowt a death = i.e, his breath or soul 
seemed flying up to heaven without waiting for his death. 

P. 34, 11. 15, 16. The carved figures on the tombs seemed 
as if they were imprisoned in purgatory. These figures were 
of knights and ladies in the attitudes of prayer, but the 
places they prayed in, their oratories, were, of course, silent. 

P. 34, 1. 17. Fails = fa,mt8, dies. Cf. 

" The strength of gods 
And this emp3rreal substance caxinot faiV* 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 116. 
See also (Enone, 1. 124. 

P. 34, 1. 21. FlaU&r'd to tea/rs = filled him with the anti- 
cipation of joys which were not to be, stirred him with hopes 
which could never be satisfied, excited such emotion that he 
wept. As Leigh Hunt remarics, the verb is admirably used 
here. Cf. — 

<< Despair and hope makes thee ridiculous ; 
The dne dioih. flatter thee with thoughts imlikely.** 

Shakspebe, Venus a/nd Adonis, 989. ^' 

P. 34, 1. 26. EUs souVs reprieve. He hoped by punishing 
himself in this life to save his soul from punishment in the 
life to come. 

P. 34,1. 31. Chide ^ to make a loud shrill clamour, to 
scold, to quarrel. Here it has the /^«^ meaning. Shakspere 
uses -the word to denote the cry of a pack of hounds, the 
noise of the sea, of a flood, &c. 

P. 34, 1. 32. Level » laid smooth, extending flat. The floors 
in those days were covered with rushes instead of carpets, 
and these had been smoothed ; but the adjective is ineftpt tq 
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convey an idea of extent as well as smoothness. We cannot 
got an idea of the lerelness of a surface without seeing a faiily 
large portion of it ; and the term level is therefore as a rule 
only applied to fairly large areas. From these two causes 
— from the nature of things and from use and habit — the 
idea of extent has become connected with level. We shall 
constantly have to notice Eeats's use of words with this ac- 
quired or imaginative meaning. 

P. 34, 1. 37. Argefit -glittenTig or gleaming like silver. 
Ittvelry is put for retrllers, just as vdngtrelsy for mmgtreU 
in 

" Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstreUyy 

COLEBIDQE, Ancient Mariner^ 85. 

P. 34, 1. 39. FaiHly « in the manner of fairies. 
P. 34, 1. 40. 2WwwtpA*= public shows or exhibitions such 
as masques, pageants, processions. Cf . — 

" Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high tri^mtphs hold." 

Milton, L'Allegro^ 120. 

Bacon, in E»9ay XLV.y speaks of one side of the palace being 
" for feasts and triumphs^ and the other for dwelling." 

P. 34, 1. 43. Brooded. Tit brood = to sit upon or cover in 
order to breed or hatch, to cover as with wings, to linger over 
in thought. 

P. 36, 1. 52. Sujnne « lying on the back. See introduc- 
tion to the poem, p. 90. 

P. 35, 1. 56. Yearning. To yea/rn — to desire eagerly, to 
be stirred with painful emotions. Cf . " For Falstaff he 
is dead, and we must yea/rn therefore." {Hen. V, ii. 3-6.) 
fialliwell, in his Dictiona/ry of Provincial and Archaic Wordty 
gives " yearne = to give tongue, a hunting term, applied to 
hounds when they open on the game." 

P. 35, 1. 60. Tiptoe = stepping quietly ; or perhaps eager, 
as in " In every new attempt expectation is on tiptoe to see 
whether there is not some improvement." (Knox, WiAter 
Evenings, i.) Togo tiptoe was also a phrase for walking fop- 
pishly and affectedly. Cf . " To go tiptoe before the streets 
be foul " {Tivo Noble Kinsmen, i. 2. 62), where Palamon is 
passing a general ridicule on such affectations. 

P. 35, 1. 64. Hega^dless = which did not really see any* 
thing. 

P. 35, 1. 70. JSoodwink'd with faery fancy ^blinded with 
fancies which belonged to fairy-land. Soodrvink^d ^having 
o^e's eyes ivinked or closed with a hood, Ihery = fairy-land. 
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Cf .—- ** But listen, and I shall you tell 

A chance mfavry that befell." 

Dbayton, Nymphidia. 

^ZZ-ain^^r^s altogether dead to external things, her percep- 
tions of external things all deadened. Cf . — 

'* Now I am all amort, as if I had lain 
Three days in my grave already." 

Massingeb, Pa/rUamient of Love, iv. 5. 36. 

P. 35, 1. 71. Her lambit, St. Agnes is generally repre- 
sent€d with an attendant lamb. The Latin for lamb is agrnus, 
and this may have suggested the idea ; or, as is still more 
likely, as the emblem of maiden purity she may have been 
represented as a bride of the Lamb. 

P. 35, 77. Buttressed from Tnoonlight^hidtidiQn by the but- 
tress &om the moonlight. 

P. 36, 1. 90. Belda/nie—litGr&Wyfair lady, a French term 
of respect (cf. heoAisi/re, hellemkre, &c.) chiefly applied to old 
people ; hence it means a grandmother (as in Shakspere 
sometimes), an old woman, an old hag. 

P. 36, 1. 106. Gossip = god-sibb = god-relationship =. a re- 
lation in a religious sense to the parents of a child (i.e. the 
dtiild's godfather or godmother), a familiar acquaintance, one 
who brings and bears the news, idle talk. Here the meaning 
is that of a familiar female friend. Cf. " What ho I Gossip 
Ford I " (Merry "Wives, iv. 2. 9.) It is interesting to notice 
that in the Creole French of the "West Indies intimate female 
friends address one another as *' Macoum6," i.e. ma commere ; 
while commere has in European French just the same his- 
tory as gossip. 

P. 36, 1. 111. TreZZ-a-<2fl5y = well-a-way = A.S. w^-ld-wa,=» 
alas. 

P. 36, 1. 115. Brand, in his Popula/r Antiquities, quotes 
from the Translation of Naogeorgus : 

" For in St.. Agnes' church upon this day while masse they sing, 
Two lambes as white as snowe the uonnes do yearely use to bring : 
And when the Agnus chaunted is upon the aulter hie, 
(For in this thing there hidden is a solemne msrsterie) 
They offer them. The servants of the pope, when this is done, 
Bo put them into pasture good till shearing time be come. 
Then other wool! they mingle with these holy fleeces twaine, 
Wherof, being sponne and drest, are made the pals of i)as8ing gaiue.'* 

In another poem which is also quoted, St. Agnes'* Shrine, we 
are told that the pope, after consecrating the lambs, ^*To 
chaste nuns he consigns them, instead of their dams." 

P. 36, 1. 120. Witch's sieve. Cf. Macbeth, i. 3. 8, where , 
one of the witches says, " In a sieve I'll thither sail." To 
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isuvii iimr IT keen 311s wwtoBtwwssapgoBediohe* 
.' 3«w « :tl. iMmr^^irm ^^ ^ ti^ Ekt9 mmd Jliy«=Obe- 

' ML ft 'ifi> JBftTviir ^ 3U1I9L. 

* :T, . * ^ -^ <{itf jtutm 5mI)It as she stands there in 
',j« :k^. -BuvmiiTxr. ' 

* TT . ■ i?. r"'*-^w» «"-i":rfraZlT.* If^fe/kf^^ but commonly, 
ib> it:c*r. i -t cv>« liuie ?jr 1 .rft'j!. 'Hw* old crone tanta- 
i:s«^ .jif ra*-U» ^^ ~iioi«* v^: .u? 5?cd ef Hiildren are wont to 
iu* »:r ■ jw HiA<4 ,1: "Jm * jvevc rscctl ei love." 

.' iT. 1 ^^ 3hmL £«&:» s» extxemelj giren to using 
^«vra> ji T«!*T .»r mtffiiQk v^r» — ooc a^vmTs with success, or 
sufici«;a' ::iC9. Sir? it* ^st^hs^ cal»s> krmk as an eqoiva- 

7 57. 1 '. IJ. r^ 4«p t^ ^ytrW #u^«sooUied to sleep by 
tair xl'n^ jrlmnxctf :£ :ai JKecds;. as a child in the lap of 

.' f r. :. : M?. •* a "-icuarti: caoM saddenlj flushing his brow 

r 57. ^^ t.k^ X'StML* jnuyit rii<^made his purple blood 

l\ ;rr. 1 ".5:!. Sfr*^ MiM^sa shoat that shall startle 
^at Asu 3tift&e :3ir^ bair ^casd oa end. Cf. — 



* H^ w,'«i'vi drv»wn the stage with tears, 
A3\i Ci«ifc^^ :!:« ^«aecml <ar with ktrrid speech." 

^HAKSPEKE* Hmmlety ii. 2. 588. 

** rb.< v;ftk^C'x' u:tl3i^* x \.kvci most thunder through the deep 
W::h so:c Ji *v<ri<i clang. ..,.** 

" MiLTOX, OtUr Xat,, 156. 

r «^r. L 13^ /UM«y^i.'« the bell which was tolled when 
az:j V hriz^idkn w»> oc :be {vint of death, originally with the 
idea. rK> iksiVc^ of fn^tecingawajr the demons who might be 
wait icg for the soul. See Brand s lypmlar Atttiqmtiegf where 
I dixl quoteii from Wheatlj $ 77/»jfr«fMNi ^ ike Litwyy the 
following : **i>ir Church, in imitation of the saints in former 
ages* calk on the minister and others who are at hand to assist 
their brother in his last extiemitT. In order to this, she 
directs that when any one is passing out of this life a bell 
should be tolled, ic" 

P. 37, 1. 162. [Compare Hdr, ti^ittft, tides, «rfy, betide^ 
and show how their meanings all spring from one common 
origin.] 

P. S8, 1. 169. iVi2r rjurAaiii^jN^it^» enchantment which 
made her pale (see note, 7%e Prisoner of CkUlan, 1. 369) ; or 
ghostly enchantment. 
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P. 38, 1. 171. Since MerUriy ^c. Merlin was the most 
famous enohanter of old English legends. See Morte 
tP Arthur, 1. 23. ' Aocording to Keats' version of his end the 
Devil had his soul in return for all the power and knowledge 
he had given him. The common version is that his lady-love 
found out from him how to weave a circle of enchantment, 
and forthwith imprisoned him in a tree for ever. This hap- 
pened in the forest of Brocheliande, while 

" ever overhead 
Bellbw'd the tempest, and the rotten branch 
Snapt in the rushing of the river-rain 
Above them/' 

Tennyson, Merlin aiid Vivien. 

P. 38, 1. 173. ^^«s delicacies, derived from Norman- 
French tM^atfr^ to buy. Ot, cater. Compare 

" X had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a win(^ill, far* 
Than live on eaten and have him talk to me.'* 

Shaksperb, L Henry IV. iii. 1. 163. 

P. 38, 1. 176. ' Lwtes*9k stringed instrument of music like 
a guitar. 

P. 38, 1. 180. " May I never rise again from the dead." 
-P. 38, 1. 186. Dvin espial = being caught sight of unawares 
in the dark. 

P. 38, 1. 193. A missian^d spij-it^a spirit going on a 
mission. Cf.— 

"His (God's) state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest." 

Milton, Sannet on his BUndfiess» 

P. 38, 1. 198. Fray'd and fled ^si^xtlQ^i and put to flight. 
Cf • " She does so blush and fetches her wind so short, as if 
she were fray'd with a spirit." (^Troil. and Ores. iii. 2. 32.) 
The use of a verb usually neuter as transitive is not uncom* 
mon in English. With the transitive use of the neuter verb 
fledf compare—" He might have retired his power " {Rich. 
II. ii. 2. 46); "God doth not shine honour upon all men 
equally " {Bacon j Essay 46). 

P. 38, }. 202. Visions wide = remote, vague, indefinite 
visions. As she stood panting in the pale moonlight she 
seemed a spirit of the air or some dim vision. See note 
11. 32. 133, and 336. 

P. 38, L 206. Balmy. See note, 1. 32. 

P. 89, 1. 212. Innumerable of stains = not to be counted 
in its stains. 
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F. 3». :. ri<L Skii:d£>i « pernided whh a shidd, made 
■jz'.c ibt f :r=. cf s <^>id Ibe following mre sooiewfaai 
kai^ar: '^Ee rU:;^^ m I fmtktrfd'^ {Ltmr, ill 6. 117); 
J ir li* :»:'Jow grt^nd " {BiA II. iii 2. \4Q} ; «My 
azv ayi i — arf to otbes~ {CmriaL r. 2. 88X 
F. 3S^ L 21Sl Gmlt9 » jk& bcEaldic tenn denoting rti 

- Oii Hec^bft s l eTgcnd locks 
Be s^rd in slaxsgfctcr.** 

HsTWOOD, Tke Irwm Jfe, pt n. 
ADi — 

-* Head to foot 
Xov t« he total /*«», bozxidly trick'd ^draud) 
Wiih luvXKi of fayhers. moiheri, dangfateis, sons.** 

Bamifty iL 2. 477. 



1. 



F. ^. !. :^:^6L Cii:jy mttt^reiernDg to the first coolness 



•f zhe s: 



F. S^, L 22S. iyyrii>d wmrmiJk « drowsy^ wannth— lefer- 
i: :o the ve21>kDown effects of pc^^ij-jiiice. Ftefessor 
qisoses — 

** Lethxo peifosa papsTeia somno.*^ 

Yergil, Geory, L 78. 

F. Si^, L 22S^ Semi/stifwfd ammf = aonl driven oat of her 
br fatiirae. 

' P. 3i^ L 332. Clm^'d kit m mumO, Jf^c. « closed up as a 
Chrisiian seirice-look would be in a temple where the dark- 
skinned Mnhammadans pnj. 

P. 3£^ L 241. Notice the fine imagination of this line. 

F. 3:>. L 242. Hmsk'd, A Teiy faTonrite word of Keats 
and. indeed, of manr English poets. It is commonly used 
bj them not as a participle, but rather as a simple adjective, 
meaning sUfmt ktU c^nUnmrnf tkt wteaiu or pasrikUUy rf 



l\ 40l 1. 24$. ja^rpkfktM aflt«Zrt«= charm to produce sleep. 
Morpheus was the god of dreams and sleep. An amulet is 
something emrri^ or worn about the peison as a chaim 
against eviL 

P. 40, 1. 232. It is hardly necessary, I suppoee, to call 
attention to the power of description in this stanza. 

P. 4(XL253. JsMTt-Udd^d, This efAthet properly ^ipHes 
to MmdtUme rather than to sle^ But see note on L 4. 
Oompare — 

«<Fi02(^dim, 
But sweeter than the Udi of Juno's eyes." 

Shak8PBSB» V^uOer^t TuU^ iv. 4. 121. 
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P. 40, 1. 254. Lavender'd = scented with la/vender [cf. 
\Xe on 1. 216], sprigs of which were and are commonly put 
Qong linen to keep away moths. 

P. 40, 1. 257. Soother » sweeter. Cf .— 

*< That e'er this tongue of mine. 
That laid the sentence of dread banishment, 
On this proud man, should take it off again 
With words of ioath.^* 

Shakspebe, Bich. IT, iii. 3. 136. 

robably, however, Keats had in his head Milton's line — 

" The socthegt shepherd that e'er piped on plains." 

Omniu, 823. 

ut here Boathest is generally, but perhaps wrongly, taken as 
leaning truest. 

P. 40, 1. 261. [Explain **gilken Samarcand " and ^*ceda/r'd 
ebanon."] 

P. 40, 1. 266. Chilly — perhaps referring rather to the 
)lour of the light than to the temperature. Still Keats is 
ery careful to maintain a chaste cool atmosphere through- 
ut. 

P. 40, 1. 268. Eremite = hermit, solitary worshipper in a 
rildemess. Cf. — 

<< Bright star ! would I were steadfast as thou art — 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night. 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature's patient, sleepless Eremite.''^ 

Keats's Lagt SonnH. 

P. 40, 1. 270. Deth <wA«=doth suffer pain without inter- 
oission. Keats is especially fond of describing the extreme 
iffects of love or delight as an a4^he. So in the Ode to a 
^(fhtingale he says its delicious song makes Ms heart aahe 
nth its sweetfiess. Cf . — 

'* And from the moss violets and jonquils peep. 
And dart their arrowy odour through the brain. 
Till yo|i might faint with that delicious pain.'* 

Shbllbt, Epipsyehidion, 1. 450. 

P. 40, 1. 272. Ser dreamt » she and her dream, or she 
breaming. 

P. 40, 1. 276. Broad golden fri/nge, ^e, « broad golden 
xinge is seen to be lying on the carpet — the moonlight 
rlimmers on it. In descriptions of all kinds it is necessary 
o leave something to the imagination of the reader, and it 
s of the essence of high art to know just what prominent 

6 
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'(] -mici: =. inii ^ar ~j fo^gesc aiad then kaTe to 
"ae uuhrnaciuix. Lf*er LL !<*w wrj litrW *^ reftUf told v 
loijui jjLMxedne « r* EiL inii f»r whac a joecc ai hmnyaiid 
'umarj n rjayiT"!*! ic serrr; is yf dse magTC Jog ge rti oM of 

? ^). 1. i?*i. Z-MM.V-^ M rm^'d w^n^mes « cmng^t in 
•he le^ :f irrnm "=:u!i3«. MiKfr-'fiip jj' eiicizel]f under the 
jG«tl .T -s^iir TUT Tfikr-nartirc bad called up before her. 
W^mn^ '..i. Tw»*-t» :f .-rurse xitX3 ro ;he toil or net nthff 
'±iiia 'he ^h;izrati;e&. Sw 3i:c« 2cl L 4. 

? 4>). 1 i!?4>. Snimt » harixu she joacd of liollow thingii 
jLonii-sisGiiaimr. :r reacirnrTg. Ct — 



Tbe aiizLTjed 3b«adare' i=. iiiMMr mazmun died awmj." 

CoLLixa^ Tkt BtMimu, L 68. 



wTien ize sen was nwnng 
W::h WL^mr bla$t;5 of visd.'' 

Gat. it*** ^fe €mU%u.^ 

P 4i\ L 294. Z^ hfHi ditwkg. Jhr. See ^m^/^ AgUtk 
IStrm*, ror: iL Pf:fes6cr Hales sars : ^'It would seem to have 
be«n ra:her the caaie <ii the old poem than the old poem 
itjelf. thar iz^ijred Kear^'s piece. The old poem, written 
origTuallT br Alain Cfcartier in the earlj fifteenth oentnij, 
traE;»Iarcxi into FT»^y^^56h bv Sir Richard Bos, consists mainly 
of a somewhat prolix conTersation between an obduate 
ladj and her lover, at the dose of which she goes away 
indLferent to dance and play, he desperate to tear his hair 
and die.** 

P. 40, L 235. T0turkimf tJkt ■K'Mjr « bringing out the 
melody by his touch. 

P. 40, L 387. Affrafed — more conm&only written afrmi. 

P. 41, 1. 390. Though awnke Madeline still &ncied de 
saw the Tisions of her dream ; bat as they faded there came 
a painful change over her, and she begEui to moan forth 
words of the sense of which she was nnoonscioiis. 

P. 41, L 397. Looked » gazed, directed her eyes at him. 

P. 41, 1. 298. But erem now — applied to an action that 
has been going on np to the very present and has only just 
ceased. It seems to be a miztnre or confnsion of the two 
phrases even now and hut nam. Of. 

<< But now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion ; . . . and even now^ hut now. 
This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours." — Merehtmt of Venieoy iii. 2. 171. 

*< And, in a word, but even now worth this. 
And now worth nothing.'* — IHd, i. 1, 36. 
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P. 41, 1. 229. At tremble. At indicates presence, near- 
TieUy serving to mark a point of space or time; hence it 
comes to mean on the occanion of (as at church, at your rC' 
quest. Sec.), and occupied rvith, as here, and in such pmrases as 
at prayers, at play, Sec. Then, because coincidence of time 
notnraJlj suggests the idea of causality, at is used to point 
out a cause, as in to tremble at a thinff, at a glaiice from him 
they obeyed, &c. 

P. 41, 1. 300. Tuneable = tuneful. The suflfix -ble had not 
always a passive meaning, but like -ful, 'less, -ive, it some- 
times was active — sometimes passive ; cf . " Whose duty is 
deceivdble (deceitful) and false." (Mich. II. ii. 3. 84.) " He 
hath a contemptible (pontemptuom) spirit." (Much Ado, ii. 
3. 188.) 

P. 41, 1. 306. Of course this is all spoken without any 
idea that Porphyro is really present. Madeline is still under 
the influence of her dream. 

P. 41, 1. 309. Ethereal = consisting of ether (the clear 
upper air of heaven), heavenly, spirit-like. 

P. 41, 1. 309. lAhe a throbbin/f star. See lines quoted on 
1.268. 

P. 41, 1. 316. FlamO'bhmn^wmd-blown. Cf. Flaw = £i 
breach, crack, sudden burst of wind. Cf. "The winter's 
fUm" (Hamlet, v. 1. 239.) 

P. 41, 1. 321. Madeline really wakes here. 

P. 41, 1. 324. JJnpru/ned ^xmiiimmcdi, with feathers un- 
smoothed. When birds pick and arrange their feathers they 
are said to prune themselves. Cf. — 

" She gins her feathers foul disfigured 
Proudly to prune." 

SPE17SBS, Faerie Queene, ii. 3. 36. 

P. 41, 1. 327. Vermeil — of a clear beautiful red. Low 
Latin vermioulus, a little worm from which a red dye is pro- 
duced ; hence vermiUion. Cf . 

" And in her cheekes the vermeill red did shew 
Like roses in a bed of lilies shed." 

Spbnseb, Faerie Queejie, ii. 3. 22. 

P. 41, 1. 328. i^lver shrine. — Shrine ==& chest for hidden 
papers, a place in which sacred things are deposited — ^then 
a sacred place, an altar. He calls her a shrine, because she 
is the receptacle of his holy love ; and silver, because of her 
purity. Cf. — 

" He will say, * O love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in.' " 
Mrs, Bbowning, Roma/nee of the SmaiCs Nest^ 1. 40. 

o2 
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* 
P. 42, 1. il35. ^/r^^ar^B literally untamed, wild; then, 
haviiifr a distressed appearance. Here Keats uses haggard 
seeming as meaning an iHO/usjneicvs or nnpleaeing apjfearanee. 
See note 1. 202. 

P. 42, 1. 340. i2A/wwA>- Rhenish wine. Mead^B, drink 
made of honey and water, fermented and flavoured. For 
sleepy mead, see note to Prisoner of ChiUon, 1. 369. 
P. 42, 1. 346. [Explain at glaring watch fully.] 
P. 42, 1. 346. Barhling « properly an adverb, in the darh ; 
as in — 

"The wakeful bird. 
Sings darhUngy and in shadiest covert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 39. 

P. 42, 1. 351 . The picturesqueness and power of this stanza 
render it one of the finest of the poem. The last line is a 
specially excellent touch, giving a most vivid idea of the 
blustering wintry night. S«e note on 1. 276. 

P. 42, 1. 369. The chains he siletit — after having given 
them many a start and fright with their clatter. 

P. 42, 1. 366. Be-nightmared. A word coined by Keats. 
[What does it mean ? Give other examples where the prefix 
be' has the same force.] 

P. 42, 1. 367. Drform — put for deformed. In the older 
lang^uage it was very common in weak verbs to drop the ed 
of the passive participle, but only after d or t. Here, how- 
ever, Keats seems to have shaped his word after the pattern 
of trifornif uniform, &c. 

P. 42,1. 368. ^t?tf«- addresses or prayers to the Virgin 
Mary. Ave ^literaXly, be safe or happy \ Hail 1 The prayers 
to the Virgin usually began Ave Maria / and were sometimes 
called in Sie old days hail-maries. 



HYPERION, 

In Hyperion we see, more clearly than in any other poem 
of his, what Keats had it in him to do, while the unfinished 
state in which it was left never fails to remind us keenly of 
our loss. As he tells us himself, Hyperion, is a study in the 
manner of Milton's Paradise Lost, and is filled throughout 
with echoes and imitations of Miltonic words and phrases 
and music. And he adds that he did not go on with the 
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poem (we have only two books and a fragment of a third), 
because 'Hhere were too many Miltonic inversions in it." 
But with all its faidts of stilted phrases and too apparent art 
and imitation, it was recognised at once as a work of the 
very highest promise. Byron wrote : " It seems actually in- 
spired by the Titans, and is as snblime as iBschylus " ; while 
Shelley said : ** The great proportion of this piece is surely in 
the very highest style of poetry " ; and again in his preface 
to Adonais : "I consider the fragment of Hyperion as second 
to nothing that was ever produced by a writer of the same 
years." Succeeding generations have fairly coniirmed their 
verdict; while it adds a touching interest to the poem to 
remember that, when Shelley's drowned body was washed 
ashore at Via Beggio, a volume of Keats 's poems was found in 
his pocket doubled back at Hyperion. 

The subject of the poem is the final struggle of the Titans 
against Zeus, and in it is clearly shown how vain is the resist- 
ance of mere physical force against high intellectual power. 
The Greek myth runs as follows :— In the beginning* existed 
Gaea, the Earth, who, by her own virtue, produced Uranos, 
the Heaven or Sky, and Pontes, the Sea. From Heaven 
and Earth sprang the race of Titans, giants in size and energy ,* 
one of whom was Hyperion^ who had power to rule the sun. 
After a while the Titans rose and cast Heaven (Uranos) from 
the throne, and made his son Saturn (Kronos) king in his 
stead. But Saturn, too, had a son, Zeus, who learned how to 
rebel. When full-grown he turned against his father and 
the ruling Titans ; and for ten years a terrible contest raged 
between them in the land of l^hessaly. Zeus possessed all 
the cunning and inventive skill ; the Titans all the brute 
force, which enabled them to tear up mountains by the roots, 
and pile them one upon another. At last, however, by su- 
perior foresight and wisdom, which the Titans ever despised, 
Zeus was victorious ; Saturn was dethroned, and the Titans, 
like Milton's rebel angels, were hurled down to Tartarus. 
Then Zeus reigned supreme over the universe. It is shortly 

before this point that Keats commences his story. 
P. 43, 1. 6. J3w— Saturn's. 
P. 43, 1. 6, Forest on forest hung = forest above forest hung 

on the hill-sides of the vale — their foliage looking like green 

clouds piled on one another. 

P. 43, 1. 8. Net 80 mtieh life, 4'^. - not as much life as that 

on a summer's day, which is itself so little that it does not 

rob, &c. 

P. 43, 1. 12. Hy reason of Ms fallen divinity spreadiny a 

shade. A Miltonic form of expression. The meaning is that 

the stream flowed still more silently, because it and all 
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AC*. a.itt ' vTfR >»Mi2icLv:(^ .*f liitf <&zk shadow of sorrow which 

? ^iw L *. 5. Xautd^A ^T3iph of streams and lakes. 

y .^ . ir SMi^>JC«kiic.Ii:erai:TMietf. Soddeniaiht 
?iifi«'«« r»r.:ci^i«f -•£ tie .-id v^irb ""to :i«ethe," meaning ^ to 
W. . N.'f - Hitf tfifcrJinc: vv:»i;I wherein it is wdden shall be 
jr.itja V -«?*-- ^' -- ' ■ •'v.^ *^ creatopes, this (lobfter) 
^'Ottly '^azli A :«fcctfr J2id $rvct kixsi of flesh, which in the 
Kvr n^ mCI ace >ifcsx :c^ih<*r. onlesse it be wdden alive in 
aiaijdisi; w»:er. * ^E-'i-Jtrd. Fiimiit. ix. 30.) 

b" vikl I;^. i9hMn.«w«3fi»~eT«s which had no kingdom 
v*i : J<;r ^-'wn :o jcv* ^jvc - BiesLhatiless ** is coined by Keats. 

?. U.. LliK Si«- ^ TbML one of the Titans. 

?. ij;.. 1 :fr. XjttMzvm. According to Greek legends, the 
\«T»A*i'ws. wvrt* A r:Kt> o£ wvrm^n warriors who dwelt on the 
30ftben cvubK of A;aa 3iiix>r. The ^pigmies " were a race 
of riDT dv^hTts :m;:^>Md to I:t« in India or Africa. 

r. ^CJi^ L :^<^ C>ltf Ttf«Ja Wre ta'c-n— i.e., she would have 
doee ;$v' i^jhi i: been cecestsarr : she was quite strong enough. 
• Aoi)d"e» " i* the hero of the IHady the poem in which 
Uoeter iela:«»i the <Ic«e of the siege of Troy. He is the 
cxi^cieiK of the Gi«ek& {Viha^ie there is a r^erence to the 
;s<ei3# in the tLnt beck of this poem, where tiie goddess of 
wi;:sdott appears and erdeavoors to calm the angry hero : 

** She stood behind, and took 
Achillas by the yellow curls.** 

CHAPMA:!f*s Homn't Iliad, i. 200. 

P. 43;^ 1. 3CL Itimt wh&rL In rerenge for his insolence 
to the Queen of Heaven, Zeis bound bdon to a wheel which 
everlastingly revc»lved. 

P. 43« L 'SL Xtmpkiam Spkimx. The still existing statue 
of the Sphinx is in the neighbourhood of the site of Memphis, 
once a famous city on the western bank of the Nile. The 
Sphinx is represented as a monster with a body of a lion and 
the head and breast of a human being. She is said to have 
proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and to have murdered all 
who failed to guess it, (Edipus guessed it, and thereupon the 
Sphinx slew herself. 

P. 43, 1. 32. FtdtttaTd^Sk coinage of Keats, who is, 
moreover, very fond of introducing new forms of words. 
Compare " realmless '* 1. 19, " region'd " 1. 1 19, &c. &c He is 
especially given to coining a kind of passive participle oat of 
a noun by means of the sufi&x ed, 

*P. 43. 1. 33. When soffes, ^c. It is a matter of history 
an^ tradition that the Greeks derived most of their science) 
and a great deal of their holy lore from the Egyptians. 
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P. iSy L 34. Unlike fnarble — i.e. in the play of feeling it 
showed. 

P. ii, 1. 37. Begard ^lookf gaze. Of. 

" To whom with stem rega/rd thus Gabriel spake." 

Milton, Pwradise Lost, iv. 877. 
P. 44, 1. 39. Varmcurd cl(nid»'^th& clouds in the van or 
front. Vm/nocurdi more commonly written vama/rdy is really 
the same as vangua/rd, [Give other instances of a French gu 
corresponding to an English wJ] 

P. 44, 1. 40. Ldbmvnng u^ — a very expressive phrase, the 
metaphor of an army in motion being well kept up. [What 
does gtored th\mder mean ? ] 

P. 44, 1. 61. T<7 a compared to. Of. — 

<< To the most of men this is a Oaliban, 
And they to him are angels." 

Shakspbbe, Tempest, i. 2, 480. 
Large utterance s^iar-reacYdng, free, grand manner of 
speech. Of. — 

** He spake and cheer'd his Table Bound 
With large, divine, and comfortable words 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee." 

Tennyson, Coming of ArtTmr, 1. 267. 
*< All the large effects 
That troop with majesty." 

Lean', i. 1. 133. 

P. 44, 1. 58. . All the omt, ^o. The atmosphere of pomp 
and veneration which used to surround thee has passed away. 

P. 44, 1. 61. Behuftant, The thunder does not obey its 
new master with alacrity — is not fully under his command. 

P. 44, 1. 67. Th4st wibeUef, ^c. Not even for a moment 
can disbelief in the reality of our misery assert itself, can we 
deceive ourselves with the fancy that our troubles are only a 
hideous dream. 

P. 44, 1. 72. 2Va?}0tf^s entranced. A trance is a state in 
which the soul seems to be out of the body, or to be rapt in 
visions, or in a rapturous silence. Of. — 

" Thou art not steep'd in golden languors ; 
No trancid summer csilm is thine." 

Tennyson, Madeline, 1. 1. 

** All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep." 

Bybon, CMlde Harold, iii. 89. 
P. 1. 44, 74. Branoh'Cha/rnUd by the ean^negt ttars ^vfith 
their branches charmed into the stillness of a trance by the 
stars which seemed to be gazing intently at them. 
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P. 4x 1 5a Sam «v kim^tm ftm^m iMJdn use of tiie 
paracif ue* wrf oaaoHB ia Ifiltnn. 

P. 4^ L 54. iKivTi^«bnfdiiig~the litcEal meaning. 

CfL— * Like a ooaef ... from his A#rrMl hair 



XiLTO^r, Pitrmdue Loft, ii. 710. 

-a eo«B|HMD!id dioffoiigh^ eaqveanve and quite 
in Kea:s*s bess maancr. [Explain tu meaning.] 

P. 14» L 102. Airrrs looks forth (as the son over amoon- 
taiaX or £implj appears^ GC. — 

*' Hov bloodily the saa begins to jmtt 
Aboie jon bo^y faHl.*' 

7. JKra. IV. t. 1. 1. 

and «*Wheii daffodils begin to jMsr.'* 

1IU<«r*< Tmle^ It. 3. 1. 



P. 4S, L 105. ^>nPMu»sinew7, stzoiig. Gl— 
** FroB aw W W erofls-bow whistling anows fly." 

BowBy Imean, b. iii. 
" He led me on to mightiest deeds 
Abo^e the merrt of mortal ana.** 

MiLTOS, Sawum Agmdttei^ 1. 639. 

Shakspere in CWMmiw, du^man in his Horner^ and Keats 
in JSIufymm, all use nmrvff in the sense of strong. [Give the 
foil meaning of the line.] 

P. 46, IL 106-112. Mr. W. T. Arnold remarks here : ** As 
Keats's knowledge of the classics was derived in the main 
from the few translations he had read, or from Lempriere's 
Clauieal DictUmarp, it is probable enough that the f oUowing 
passage supplied hun with the germ of these beautiful lines : 
* Saturn, unmindful of his son's kindness, conspired against 
him when he heard that he raised cabals against him, bat 
Jupiter banished him from his throne, and the father fled for 
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safety into Italy. Janus, who was then King of Italy, 
received Saturn with every mark of attention, and made him 
his partner on the throne ; and the king of heaven employed 
himself in civilising the harbarous manners of the people of 
Italy, and in teaching them agriculture, and the useful and 
liberal arts. His reign there was so mild and popular, so bene- 
ficent and virtuous, that mankind have called it the golden 
age: " 

P. 45, 1. 1 08. Planets pale » planets which lacked bright- 
ness and were therefore inauspicious. 

P. 45, 1. 110. Saturn, whom Keats takes to be the same as 
Kronos, was especially connected with harvests, vine-growing, 
and agriculture generally. 

P. 46, 1. 1 12. lam gone away, ^c. — I am separated from 
the doings, the hopes, and the feelings which used to be 
mine ; I have lost my old self. 

P. 45, 1. 117. Ete7*ne — QtQrm\ ; used by Chaucer, Gower, 
and Shakspere. Sphere them round =Taove them round like 
spheres, roll them round. See note on Ihje of St, Agnes, 1. 133. 
Compare the similar expression in 

" Love paced the thymy plots of Paradise, 
And all about him rolled his lustrous eyes:^ 

Tenkyson, Love and Death. 

" (Gentle heavens) sphere all your lights around, above." 

TBNmrsoN, In Mem<n'ia/ni, ix. 13. . 

P. 46, 1. 118. Lorn of %A<— destitute of light. Usually 
lorn means forsaken, lost, lonely. But compare 

«He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense /<w2w^." 

COLEBIDGE, Atwient Mariner, 611. 

See also note on Ihe of St. Aggies, 1. 32. 

P. 45, 1. 119. Space region'd with l\fe-air^ space contain- 
ing regions of life-supporting air — air, that is, in which things 
can live — contrasted with the "barren void " in which life 
was impossible. For regunCfl, see note on 1. 32. 

P. 46, 1. 120. The ya/mn of /^ZZa the gulf, yawning chasm 
of hell. With this bold use of yawn compare sphere in note 
tol. 117. 

P. 46, 1. 125. Of ripe progress ^oi well advanced, nearly 
completed progress. Cf . " For the nobles receive so to heart 
the banishment of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a 
ripe aptness to take all power from the people.*' {CorioUmus, 
iv. 3. 28.) 

P. 46, 1. 129. Gold clouds metropolitan bz the gold clouds 
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of the chief abode of the gods. In the first version of the 
poem the line runs — 

** From the gold peaks of heaven's high-pilM clouds." 

P. 46, 1. 130. Proclaim, Only so used by Keats. See 
note on 1. 120, kc. 

P. 46, 1. 130. Sihw stir ^ sweet vibration, toned like the 
vibration of silver. *' Marry, sir, because the silver hath a 
sweet sound " (Horn. 4' •/i^^* iv. 5. 133). Ck)mpare also Bk. ii. 
1. 128. " Leave the dinn'd air vibrating sihoerlyj''* 

P. 46, 1. 131. Strings in hoUow tkeUs. Lyres are termed 
ffkelUt because they were said to have been first made of 
tortoise-shell. ** The idea was believed to have first occurred 
to Mercury, the fabled inventor of the instrument, upon Ms 
observing a tortoiseshell on the sands of Egypt, with the 
skin of the bell dried up into thin strings across it, which 
were found to emit different notes when tried with the 
finger." Rich, Dictiana/ry of Antiquities^ TeHttdo, Ck)mpare 
Virgil, Georgia, iv. 464. Of.-— 

" When Jubal struck the ohorded shell " 

Drydkn, Song for St. Cecilia's Day, 1. 17. 

P. 46, 1. 137. [Explain Drmd loe}is:\ 
^P. 46, 1. 138. To fever out « to start out in a feverish way. 
See note on 1. 32. 

P. 46, 1. 145. Chaos — a confused, shapeless mass of mat- 
ter, out of which the earth and the universe are supposed to 
have been formed ; then, a state of universal disorder and 
confusion. Of. " And the earth was without form, and void ; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep " (Genesis i. 2.) 

P. 46, 1. 146. Olympus. << A mountain of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, near Lacha. The ancients supposed that it toudied 
the heavens with its top ; and from that circumstance they 
have placed the residence of the gods there, and have made 
it the court of Jupiter." (Lempbiebb, Classical Dictionary.) 

P. 46, 1. 147. The rebel three « Saturn's three rebel sons- 
Jupiter (Zeus) lord of the heavens, Neptune (Poseidon) lord 
of the sea, and Pluto (Hades) lord of the dark regions be- 
neath the earth. [Explain wa>s startled up,"} 

P. 46, 1. 163. I%us briefs she spoke thvLS briefly — a Latin 
form of expression borrowed from Milton. 

P. 46, 1. 154. Ifboting, A Miltonic word. See Lyoidast 
1. 103, and Comiis, 1. 146. It is also twice used by Shakspere 
in this sense ( Ven. 722, and Merchamt of Venice^ v. 24). 

P. 46, 1. 158. Big tea/rs = tears such as gods weep when in 
sorrow. There is an evident reminiscence here of Paradise 
LoKty i. 620, where Satan addresses his fallen angels— 
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^ Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears such as angels weep, burst forth/' 

P. 46, 1. 164. Mammoth-brood = enormous race. A tho- 
roughly Miltonic expression. Meimmoth is the name given 
to an extinct species of monster elephant. For the use of 
brood compare the following passage, in which Milton refers 
to the Titans : — 

" The Ionian gods, of Javan's issue held 
Gods, yet confest later than Heaven and Earth, 
Their boasted parents ; Titan, Heav'n's firstborn 
With his enormous brood, and birthright seized 
By younger Saturn ; he from mightier Jove 
(His own and Rhea's son) like measure found ; 
So Jove usurping reign 'd." 

Paradise Lost, i. 608-614. 

P. 47, 1. 166. Orbed fire = ^ie in the shape of an orb, 

Cf . — " That orbed continent, the fire 

That severs day from night." 

Tfcelftli Night, v. 278. 

P. 47, 1. 167. Snuff'd^drew in with his breath, inhaled. 
Cf.— 

" So saying, with delight he snuffd the smell 
Of mortaJ change on earth." 

Paradise Lost, x. 272. 

" A moment smiffd the tainted gale." 

Scott, Lady of the Lake, i. 20. 

Teeming up = rising, or pouring up in abundance. To teem = 
literally, to bring forth, to be fruitful. But compare 

" Renew us like the teeming springs." 

Drayton, The Quest of Cynthia, 

P. 47, 1. 169. Drear =^WG\r&, strange. Cf. — 

" Of forests and enchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than meets the ear." 

II Penseroso, 119. 

P. 47, 1. 172. The familiar visiting. Stories of people oil 
the point of death appearing suddenly to. distant Mends or 
relations are common and familia/r enough. 

P. 47, 1. 173. Passing-bell, See note on The Eoe of St. 
Agne^, 1. 166. 

P. 47, 1. 174. Prophesyings of tlie midnight lamp. So 
candles are supposed t<> bum blue at the apparition of a 
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spirit — especially, Sir Thomas Browne humorously adds, if 
they be ** sulphureous spirits." A collection of tallow rising 
up against the wick of a candle is styled a winding-theet, and 
deemed an omen of death in the family ; and so on. 

P. 47, 1. 177. Battum'd with pyramids » having pyramids 
standing like bastions at its comers or angles. Battum=*ii 
mass of earth or masonry set up (French, bastir, hdtir, to set 
up, to build) at the angles of a fortification for purposes of 
defence. See note L 32. 

P. 47, 1. 178. Touched mth shade of bronzed obelisks = 
slightly darkened here and there with the bronze hue of 
the obelisks. 

P. 47, 1. 181. Aurorutn clouds ^clouds of Aurora, or the 
dawn, i.e. rosy-coloured clouds. 

P. 47, 1. 182. Angerly, Cf.— 

" Again thou blushest angei'lyJ" 

Tbnnysok, Madeline, 1. 45. 

** \Vhy, how now, Hecate ! you look o/ngerlyJ*^ 

Macbeth, iii. 5. 1. 

P. 47, 1. 186. lie rcould taste =» he desired or intended to 
taste, as was his habit. There is a repetition of the action 
more or less implied. Cf ., for a more marked Instance, 

** But still the house affairs would draw her hence." 

OtheUoy i. 3. 147. 

And see Prisoner of ChiMon, 1. 82, and the note thereon. 

P. 47, 1. 189. Metal mc^= sickly metal, i.e. sickly metal- 
lic taste. 

P. 47, 1. 193. [Explain the metaphor in this line.] 
P. 47, 1. 197. JIftwia/M = favourites, dependents, servants. 
Cf. ** Go, rate thy minions, proud, insulting boy." 

III. Sen, VI, ii. 2. 84. 

P. 47, 1. 204. Came slope = came a-slope — came sloping 
downwards from the sky to the western verge of the hori- 
zon. Cf. — 

" Uriel to his charge 
Beturn'd on that bright beam, whose point now raided. 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now fallen 
Below the Azores." 

Paradise Lost, iv. 689 

P. 47, 1. 206. Smoothed silence « silence which results from 
smoothness*. **iSave what . . . ga/ve of sweet," &c., a Miltonic 
form of expression, borrowed from Latin. 
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Cf .— ** Void of light, • 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts, pale and dreadful." 

Pa/radise Lost, i. 181. 

" With what besides in counsel or in fight, 
Hath been achieved of merit" 

Pa/radise Lost, ii. 20. 

P. 47, 1. 207. Serious zephyrs. The zephyrs are the gentle 
west winds. Serious ^soh&c, grave, slow-moving. 

P. 48, 1. 209. Vermeil, See note on 2he Eve of St. Agnes, 
1. 327. 

P. 48, 1. 211. Inlet^hxL its literal sense of entrance, as 
used by Milton in Comus, 1. 839. Severe magnificence — mag- 
nificence which is not too luxurious and effeminate. 
P. 48, 1.212. \lSxp]sXTifall'hlonm.'] 
P. 48, 1. 216. Scarred amsay the meek ethereal Howrs, The 
Hours are appropriately placed near the gate of the palace, 
for Homer makes them the guardians of the entrance to 
Olympus. In Murray's Handbook of Mythology they are thus 
spoken of : " Tender and gladsome, moving in mazy dances, 
with crowns of gold and of flowers, they were always good 
to mankind, always bringing with them something sweet and 
beautiful, never proving untrue or deceitful." 

P. 48, 1. 219. Bowers of fragramt a/nd ewwreatJiM Ught 
s= bowers formed of fragrant clouds of light wreathed to- 
gether. 

P. 48, 1. 222. There . . . beneath — a Miltonic inversion. 
P. 48, 1. 226. Despite of godUhe curb = in spite of the 
calm self-possession and even quietness of temper which 
characterise an immortal god. 

P. 48, 1. 230. Lank-ea/red « having long hanging ears — a 
familiar feature in pictures of phantoms and fiends. 

P. 48, 1. 232. Eternal essetice a eternal nature. Essence 
is a term of Greek and Latin philosophy, and is constantly 
employed by Milton. It means the inmost nature of a 
thing, the qualities peculiar to it which make it what it 
is. Cf.— 

«* So soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure." 

Paradise Lost, i. 426. 

" Your fiery essence can distil no tear." 

Milton, Ode on drcumc, 7. 

Distraught = di9tracted, mad. Cf. Rich, III, iii. 6. 4, and— 

« O, if I wake shall I not be distraught, 
flnvironed with all these hideous ^ars." 

Romeo and JuUet, iv. 3. 49. 
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?. ^. .. S7. '.'Smf ■=: rpsrion. ThesB is a distinct edio 
if itaaai ^ ^nicu aDliluMor in i^Mfiav Lmt, Bk. L 



•* jy Tin* "h* region, "his the «il» the (dizne*** ic 

? y*w - :S8. Cr^ii€uiUmt — a ^vQixzite word of Sheila's. 
Ik is ,Kuw :t«d JT Miltun — mnr anu!& Bnc Idton alwmjs 
and "fheiley jeneraiTy ji:a»xt it <jn :he second svilable. 

?. 4}$w W :^. ^iWT^tr =gciearwthining. Hiltoa,. in Jhnmdiat 
rmr, ilL IS^. ^pe&ks of the ** :«in's ^tcttnt orb.** 

P. i». 1 144 AMd^ ffimtmg » abadowj forasw Xr. W. 
T. Armiid ^xnotes — 

-*■ And see tlie Dortizr'd foists respire* 
>«e liathf mrms advance.** 

POPV. Otuf tm ^. ^Vi7i&i*4 i3by, L 65. 

P. i8w L 14^. 7'^Mtf iMMii AtfT drt»y npi«» == the earth and 
die aea which clothes it round. Cf. — 

**• O thon^ t-uftk^ luond with naimemt ^' mkitit mrten.'' 
** Thon cov«redsc it (t^ McrtA) with the deep like as xi^A 



P. 4^. L 24^. ImUmihmm:e m terrikU rifkt «rM»I will 
acnd forward a terible power. Compare for the similar me* 
taphor : ** Thr people . . . whi<^ thon brooghtest oat bj thy 
m^ghtj power and br thj ttnrtcAed emt arm,'' (^Devt, iz. 29). 

P. 48, L 249. SkttU teeere. The relative pronoun is oom- 
monlj so omitted in Shak^)ere. Cf. *^ I have a mind {wkiek) 
presages ** ( JfirrA. tf Tern. L 1. 175) ; " Tome (jcham) yon can- 
not r^M^ yon play the spaniel ** ( JiSnt. YUI. v. 2. 126). 

P. 49, L 254. A most nnfortnnate and feeble simile, 
tending rather to ridicule than exalt the situation from the 
familiar style in which it is introduced. 

P. 49, L 256. Tkrice equival^it to eateeetUngty, Cf . 
•* Tkrice-greaX " (11 Pemaerom, 88) ; « T^ru^aoceptable " 
(Par. Zast, x. 855) ; and the numberless such expressions in 
Shakspere and in Latin and Greek poetry. The usage, no 
doubt, arose from the old superstitions about odd numbers, 
and especially the number three, 

P. 49, 1. 257. Mirrored level = the polished surface. 

P. 49, 1. 260. Crept gradvul =a Latin form of expression 
borrowed from Milton. The whole sound and form of the 
poem here is Miltonic. 

P. 49, 1. 264. The eagtern gates — the gates of dawn. 

P. 49, 1. 274. Colure. In astronomy eohire* are two 
Imaginary great circles of the celestial sphere intersecting 
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in the poles of the world. Keats probably took the word 
from Milton, who uses it in Pa/radue Logt, iv. 66. 

Broad'heUmg^^sxjorToxm^mg or girding as wide belts. 

P. 49,1. 277. SReroglyphios^ssjCTQ^ writing in symbols 
or pictures. The word is best known as applied to the pic- 
ture-writing of the Egyptians. The circles and arcs and 
broad-belted colure gleamed every now and then through 
the dark (which otherwise muffled and hid them) all over the 
sky, showing lika lightning, or the quaint forms of hiero- 
glyphics — signs which the sages and astrologers carefully 
studied, and after watchings, which lasted many centuries, 
at last interpreted, and then copied in their hieroglyphic 
writings. ' l^e whole passage, and especially its closing 
lines, is intensely Miltonic. 

P. 49, 1. 282. iSbdjr^- dark-coloured, black. Cf. 
" Sma/rt faery of the mine." 

Milton, Comm, 436. 

" BmaH like my shoe." 
Shaksperk, Comedy of ErrorSi iii. 2. 104. 

P. 49, 1. 283. This arJ=ithe sun. 

P. 49, 1. 287. Ovtspreaded. A licence. Compare hended, 
1.46. 

P. 49, 1. 290. Took, Such forms are not uncommon in 
literature before this century, and in conversation even at 
the present day. The n or en of the passive participles of 
strong verbs had, like so many other inflections, to a great 
extent dropped out of use. 11 the dropping of the n or en 
made the participle like the present infinitive, then the past- 
tense form of the verb was used as the passive participle, 
Cf. " Where I have took them up " (^Jul. Cas. ii. 1. 50) ; 
«* Have you chose this man ? " (CorioL ii. 3. 163). See Morte 
d!" Arthur, 1. 214. 

P. 50, 1. 296. Sisterly »■ in the manner of sisters, together, 

P. 50, 1. 298. J>e7nesnes ^dem&ina ot domains; literally 
a mansion house and the lands around it. 

P. 50, 1. 302. i2flwf*= drifting clouds. 

P. 50, 1, 307. Coeltis — ^the Latin name for the Greek 
Uranos (the broad open sky), the father of Hyperion and the 
other Titans. 

P. 50, 1. 315. (I wonder) at the fruits thereof what shape 
they be. Cf . — 

<< I know thee, stranger, who thou aH'' 

Pa/radise Lost, ii. 990. 

« You hear the leam'd Bellario what he writes." 

Merchant of Venice, vi. 1. 167. 
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The idiom is common enough in Elizabethan writers, and 
alsfi in Greek. Notice is cabled to a person or thing, and 
then what is to be noticed is stated ; by which means great 
emphasis is gained. 

Fmitt " results, the forms of beauty which have sprung 
up in consequence. 

P. 60, 1. 317. That beaittfious life diffuted, ^o. Cf.~ 

" A presence 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man." 

WoRDSWOBTH, ThUem Abbey, 

P. 60, 1. 326. TrM?«grew, the old past-tense of wax. 
Found frequently in Spenser (see notice of Keats). Cf.— " 

*< And his slow eyes . » . . woxe sore afraid." 

Faerie Queene, ii. 8. 9. 

" The king. . . . insolent ftox through unwonted ease." 

Ibid, ii. 10, 17. 

P. 50, 1. 330. Sad demeaneur.'=i senowSf steadfast, sober 
behanour. Cf. — 

** To whom thus Eve with tad demei^novr meek." 

Paradise Lost, zi. 162. 

** Settled in each face I see 
Sad (steadfast) resolution." 

Pa/raMse Lost, vi. 541. 

'< Tet she with pithy words and counsell sad 
Still strove their stubbome rages to revoke." 

Spenseb, Faerie Queene, ii. 2. 28. 

P. 50, 1. 331, Unruffled Uke high gods, ^c, Ci.— 

" The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world. 
Where never weeps a cloud, or moves a wind. 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans. 
Nor sound of human sorrow moimts to mar." 

Tennyson, Luereti/us, 104-109. 

P. 50, 1. 339. lb each maUgant hoyr, ^e. = " each evil- 
minded hour, that brings with it events which would ruin a 
mortal, you can oppose with the power of your godlike nature. 
Mhereal—aee Fiw of St. Agnes, note on 1. 309. Cf . — 
" So sore the griding sword .... 
Passed through him, but th* ethereal substance (Satan's 
flesh) clos'd." 

Paradise Lost, vi. 330. 
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P. 51, 11. 340-342. Ccelus complains of his want of power 
to direct himself, and to exert will. His existence is the un- 
self -directing one of physical nature. 

P. 51, 1. 343. Be thou therefore in the vaUy S^e. — be before- 
hand with events, and by quick and vigorous action prevent 
the ruin which is hanging over us. 

P. 51, 1. 345. ^<?7W6= stretched. Cf. tension, iendle, in' 
tense, ^o, 

P. 61, 1. 349. Region-whisper ^'wYm^QX through space. 
Hegion Si the wide upper air of heaven. Cf . — 

<' Anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region*^ 

Hamlety ii. 2. 609. 

** The region cloud hath masked him from me now." 

Shakspebe, Sonnet xxxiii. 13. 

P. 61, 1. 353. PaMent stars, (See note on 1. 74.) They 
are patient in that they never grow tired of watching. 
P. 51, 1. 356. Pea/rly seas^^eB& which contain pearls. 

Book U. 

P. 61, 1. 2. Rustled air = air filled with the rustling 
sound of his flight. 

P. 61, 1. 4. Oyhele, or Bhea, was an ancient goddess of 
the earth — one of the Titans. 

P. 61, 1. 7. iSSti^-B substantial, real, having large volume. 
Cf. Tite Eve of St. Agnes, note on 1. 133. 

P. 61, 1, 9. Uncertain wherew One was only conscious of 
the deafening roar of the cataracts, but one did not see them, 
nor could one exactly say where they were. This line, and in- 
deed all the opening passage, is intensely Miltonic. Cf . — 

** that seem'd 
• Firm land imbosom'd without firmament, 

Uncertain which, in ocean or in air." 

Paradise Lost, iii. 76. 

P. 61, 1. 11. There was a look of drowsy languor about 
the rocks. 

P. 61, 1. 14. ^est of n?i>c=: sheltered or retired abode of 
woe. Cf, — 

** Lady, come from that nest of death" 

Romeo a/nd Juliet, v. 3. 161. 

. . do now 
Froxn my high nest of penance nere proclaim." 

Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites, 1G4. 
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r 1^. « .. ■ Jsmmmmm^mmat sum or immovable as a 

? il, 111. ^ Mi mm^ liiHay « fleaii j, muscular, strong. 

?. 51. 1 iL WiTv mm^ Ar« irere penned and confin^ 

:!L rtsciu'iBs w^iBt h wait haied ;«> broatbe. The line has a 

?. SLLSSL JEiMffiic^air. Tlie vofd is used bj Milton 
5.x «jit air c^ abir skr , Ar. ZmT, iL 490; C^mut^ 299), and 
^5 <&zikfperv w^k nrsciL clbe :<aae meaningr (T^rr^A M^kty 
L I. 5? ; Li'mr, iiL I. 4\ For d m m f vm m'd see note on HyoerioK, 

r 5J: L *^ L^ttimi a^ air trims tf M<^4iis=kept firmly 
k««i jbsd >ci2 l^e ;I:i!e Teicss of metal in a rock. 



F JSL L :fr. RirrMf i f »ar wlii'rf = convulsed so as to cause 
kxTvr as 1^ sz^t. Hurnikit is a favourite word of Milton's 
5jr 



*^ With, t rfi I i l k ccnrolsion to and fro 
He tinged.** ;S>«j»a Afomigtcs^ 1653. 

r. 3C1 L 2!s Irvfyr «a whirUng roond, a whirlpool. Cf,— 

*" Tbe plaui wherein a black bitmninons ffwrge 
Fotis cat from imder gioond.^ 

XiLTOX, PimrmdUt LoU, xii. 41. 

SM^«M#«U!iX)d?', formed of blood. 

P. ^ L :i9. M mt rt m my mf (oneof the Titans) was the God- 
dess^ of Memorr and the Mother of the Muses. It is an admir- 
able touch to describe her as wandering lonely in the world 
apart from the strife. 

P. d2» 1. 3iX jRWrlr— the ancient Utan goddess of the 
moon^the tjrpe of maiden modesty and bashfulness. 

P. d:!, 1. 3i. Tke mmm » the greater part. Cf ._ 

^ The mmm ot them may be reduced to language." 

Zscke (quoted by Latham). 

P. oi, L 34. JEifemmi^ i.e. n^jiwsin the direction of^ 
the edge, sideways — here, #« tkrir ridet. 

P. 5^ L 36. At skmt ^fWs at the closing in of evening. 
Cf. **At«*ii< of evening flowers." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ix. 278. 

^ Since the skmt sf etenimg none have seen him." 

DSTDSV, Dam Sebastiam, iu. 1. 
P. 62, 1. 37. Their ckameel vt^uU, Jfre, s the sky itself, which 
serves as vaulted chancel-roof to tiieir roofless temple, has 
its stars (or eyes) wn^t in mists. 

P. 52, 1. 39. JSaeh one kept shroud '^eaoh one kept to his 
nook, or lurking-place. 
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Cf . " Which bids us seek 

Some better th/roudy some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumb*d." 

Paradise Lost, x. 1068. 

'* Bun to your shrouds within these brakes and trees/' 

Milton, Ckmus, 147. 

P. 52, 1. 43. Pined = wasted away through pain. Cf. — 

" To me, who with eternal hunger pine, 
Alike is Hell, or Paradise, or Heaven." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, x. 697. 

P, 62, 1. 45. Plashy — splashy, or splashed — here, splashed 
or marked here and there with shining blotches of colour. 

P. 62, 1. 46. When fighting to get away and in its last 
agonies, the snake would have writhed and twisted itself into 
knots, which uncurled, and let the body drop out its full 
limp length when death came. 

P. 52, 1. 47. And beca/use, S^c, And is frequently used to 
provide a pause so that what comes after may be given special 
emphasis, either as a remarkable addition to what precedes or 
as a contrast. Cf . — 

" I must be taught my duty, and by you." 

Tennyson, Btyra, 1. 95. 

" The foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head 
And we far away on the billow." 

Wolfe, Bwrial of Sir John Moore, 20. 

"Fie, my lord, fie 1 a soldier and af eared." 

Shakspere, Macbeth, v. i. 41. 

P. 52, 1. 57. She was prophesyhig of Iver glory — because she 
was the mother of Prometheus, who, as the chainpion of man- 
kind, was destined to oppose to Zeus an unflinching and noble 
defiance. Moreover, she was to give her name to a mighty 
continent. 

P. 52, 1. 66. ShadonPd = lay like a dark shadow. See note, 
Hyperion, 1. 32. 

P. 53, 1. 69. Even now, ^c, [Explain.] 

P. 53, 1.74. Oorgons. Frightful beings partly like women, 
but whose heads were covered with serpents instead of hair. 
They had wings, and brazen claws, and enormous teeth ; and 
if any one looked on their faces he was straightway turned 
into stone. 

P. 53, 1. 77. Themis — the representative of order and 
good government, and the president of assemblies. Sometimes 
styled the wife of Zeus. 

11 2 
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*=;:». ^ /f» — .on jomfciig of teliziityacid plenty, the 
?^wvn^ >r 111 -xtnaci- i u mm iB awi with agri ctt t tm e^ and the 

* ^ . ^. * '^i«BX 3i|ctii: 3ntke» lu Iianl to distinguish 
«:xf:>r tM iar:& iianiBi jn :ae ji1j» JR ptBii<-Grees or mases 

-*■ rhua mxc brim^ sIsTe, 
'¥*iiiiB ^dzm^ mtm auw.. :iix kiiBdnea&^ 

>&AS:«PSKB. Tn^Kti^ L 2. 345. 
^•^jjrcKB. JKffOtf # Tmie, 14744. 

? ». . 12. !^ m ^ . m u ywt. 4hr. Ci .fi^QwriM, i. 327- 
S^>?. A^ r.n2Q59tfQ « Zmrr^dmB^ tlX wboK the gods are said to 

T>mn itt«y, moj jmi jit j, spite amd scom . . . 

Vr snkcttiMb- ^*c jAhio:iu aTanoe« mne.^ 
7 KSk ^ io^. SrtMfm m^rxiiisiC melHDdio^ — sometimes, 

? Kk T. ir. A atfctti cL^.si&ftii?' oiL one liable to cause 
ifeftti^j. Pic jacw&s ^MSQCOL c£ aaL>intin^ kings with oil is 
iir^ s^ T..* :aifr ^ Ftoe,. wt-!i feii dndlyoi], bad mmiinged, 

V". Ak ^ *vV^. .^vAiw/^cr^wiE:^ nigh to— an old English 
^irrr?. Of — 

•* r'?ie ai!L*n»vr ^«wr«ji^^ ccm^ and meifktm gan the tyme 

OSAlX£»;* TpmfSmt mmd Or^te^d^^ 1555. 

F. 3C3L L l^r. Tb? MKiifiest awe and rcTeienoe which 
£r<vladtts sbcwvii for bBs old king acted €m Satnm like a 
bnracbiE^ into him of new power and life. 

F. 34. L l:*Ol lltitri^ tiMiyiU-tlKragbt which cannot be 
u: :ered in it:> coo^ete fulness— the meming being helped oat 
by the thunder, xnosic^ and pomp. Milton uses the woid as in 
** to eniuie a clamoaiing debate of mtt e rie M things" (i.e. which 
cannot be repeated^— IJlKf . mmd DUt.mf JHrarce, bk. ii. ch. 21. 
In Shakspeie and ^?enser and their contemporaries the adjec- 
ti\^ suffixes were used in a very loose manner. So in Jfaebetht 
i. 4. 11, " a carekf$ trifle *'«a trifle not worth caring for; in 
Vemu amdAdamiSj 604, <* Mple$s berries " = berries which coold 
girenohelp; in Jr«r*r^A4. 7.13, ««^A«20«f couriers "s invisi- 
ble oooriexi and so on. 
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P. 64, 1. 128. Jl,h*atinff silverly ^^vihrating with the clear 
soft ring of the metal silver. Cf . ffyperion, i. 130 (note), and 

" Thither, the gilver-saundmg lyres 
Shall call the smiling Loves." 

Pope, Imit, Soraoe, Bk. iv.. Ode i, 25. 

P. 64, 1. 129. 6frew it up = did it rise and increase by natu- 
ral stages. 

P. 54, 1. 134. Uranus — the father and predecessor of 
Saturn. He is called " starry " inasmuch as he is the spirit of 
the open sky, the earth-nourishing Heaven. See Hyperiotiy i. 
805, &c. Coelus and Uranus are the same. Keats doubtless 
means us to understand by the hook^ the stored-up experience 
of earlier times, gathered and written down by Uranus, whose 
finger is called bright because it helped to spread abroad the 
liffht of wisdom. The da/rhness is ignorancey whose waves, 
though partly ebbed away, still in some measure obscured the 
work of the wise. 

P. 54, 1. 137. Which book . . . footstool. [Explain this 
metaphor fully.] 

P. 54, 1. 147. Unhinges =» throws into utter confusion. Cf . — 

** Time unhinges all." 

COWPBB, Homer's Iliad, iv. 

P. 54, 1. 163. Shaped a/nd palpable gods » the first gods that 
sprang up out of primeval chaos, taking visible shape and 
form that could be touched, i.e. real substantial form. 

P. 65, 1. 159. Unseen j?artf»^ = Uranus, the wide sky. 

P. 55, 1. 161. Engine owr great wrath ^tonn. our great 
wrath into an engine, combine it that it may do work. One 
of the many forcible uses of words for which Keats is so 
remarkable. Compare Hyperion, i. 117, 120, &c. 

P. 56, 1. 168. Sophist. This word and those derived from 
it have quite run away from their original and proper mean- 
ing. Before the time of Pythagoras (B.C. 686-606) the sages 
of Greece were called sopMsts, i.e., wise men. Pythagoras, out 
of modesty, called himself a. philosopher, i.e. a lover of wisdom. 
A century later Protagoras of Abdera resumed the title, and 
a set of quibblers appeared in Athens who professed to answer 
any question on any subject, and took up the name of sophist. 
From this time the word sophos a.nd all its family were used to 
denote "wisdom falsely so called," while philosophos was 
applied to the " modest searcher after truth." 

P. 56, 1. 1 70. With lochs nxit oozy — a Miltonic turn of 
phrase — ^but aU this part of the poem is full of cadences and 
sounds and echoes of Milton. 

P. 65, 1. 186. Only blind, &c. » only blind because his 
exalted position and duties kept him from the minute exami- 
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■ ^Sie ^..^ac«^ tr ~i T TTfrniV ¥fTf t h i hiiiI 'mIiiii owti 

**. ilk: suac -^m L t c wmt uvit m* p. KU. Tbe tngedy is 

;^- :r AKua^ flnvDBL i» Jbad a ^^—ai those who 

c* ^«3 *.:>Li II j«a»K 'vzck x&i io^xcaac;^ limTiii^ to make 

* >^ « :^' Tm aammc is ^^itec froHi the Greek poet 
3t.<«iu%£ ^ rirvMMfk 5(Mi&. < « isr TPJOttibSr fooai Etton s txansla- 
a-tt. i*ft4\.*t<> \hwm- lu'^^rrfr* jc» a»K inerr doBdj followed. 

' 3ii. . .-•r Jmtvwm » v^Krdend, o«t <rf rule. Cf.— 

V u. 2. 176. 




^sx^-utt £ ji^ :ir iht ji'mh. ani pfaKf'd at will 
^tflr Traps 'Hmrrtfii.gwgEayfjrth Bcve sweet, 
W^ii£ jiiont rtlie «x jc^ ^mirmm^ bliss.*' 

Lmty y. 294. 




"^ T.-cL :^«Bftk like a gxeen giii 

5KXKsmK» JSEmWi. 2. 102. 

-" ^ JL» jcoar ^TiaeCr ipfi«d Ban) 
W VraKC> t^\uoivs ol 

TcnrrsDX. Im Jirm^ruumy IxIt. 7. 

r 5ii^l:^^ Sfc^w- » aze ia mpptaxwace, are visibly. Cf.— 
-- A=si MKriiuT rc««r «k«h then sk^ir likest God's 



SSAKSPEKK. JfirrdUa^ ^ Vemee, iy. 1. 196. 

"^ All rc>cjad a hedge opshoots, and skm t s 
Xi distance like a little wood." 

TKsnnsox, Tke Day Dr^m, 61. 

P. 5<. L 2^. I^ni ta hmmtf. ^.— an idea underlying 
much of what Keats has written. (See Xotiee 0/ KeaU, 
jx. $9.> As fee instanoe in the splendid lines which open 

- A thing of beauty is a joy for ever," &c. 

Or those which dose the ode 0% m Grecian Urn — 

** * Beauty is truth, truth beauty ' — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.** 

The idea is thoroughly Greek, too, in its sensuousness, and 
seems to have drawn Keats strongly towards Greek literature. 
Bat his want of knowledge of the language made him miss 
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much of its self-restraint and severe refinement. This 
placing of Beauty before all else — which many modem poets 
still do — is protested against by Tennyson in his Palace i/f 
Art, an allegory of what befell one that was— 

" A glorious devil, large in heart and brain, 
That did love Beauty only (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 
And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty, seeing not 
That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters. 
And never can be parted without tears." 

P. 66, 1. 234. Foami'd aUmg. Cf . ithadow'dy 1. 66, &c. &c. 

P. 57, 1. 244. P/ii:;6<^rs posed, puzzled. 

P. 57, 1. 266. ^(?/fc= portend, foreshow, be ominous of. — 

<< This hodea some strange eruption to our state." 

Shakspebe, Siamlet, i. 1. 69. 

Clymene says she would not relate her omens of evil, if she 
thought they would have power to frustrate the help for which 
they had a right to look to the mighty gods. 

P. 67, 1. 270. Moutkdd = having a mouth— a narrow mouth, 
that is, the shell was not an open one. 

P. 67, 1, 273. Let^ass. It seems as if Keats meant to use 
here the old verb let ^caused, made (so let pass szcansed to 
pass). " He let make Sir Kay seneschal of England " (^Morte 
d'Arthtir. Globe edition. Bk. i. ch. 5.) The sense still 
lingers in the phrases " to let fly (a stone) " "to let drive," 
&c., and in "If your name be Horatio, as I am let to know it 
is " {Hamlety iv. 6. 11). 

P. 67, 1. 281. A living death .... sounds -eaxh gush of 
sounds caused me pains like the pains of death, but through 
which pains I still lived. 

P. 67, 1. 282. [Why family ?] 

P. 67, 1. 283. The notes formed one continuous sound 
formed out of many sounds following one another at scarcely 
perceptible intervals. 

P. 68, 1. 286. The peculiar quiver in the air, heard as a 
dove or pigeon rises from its perch, makes this metaphor 
especially good. 

P. 68, 1.306. Half -glutted ^hsXi'gOTged, The metaphor 
is very striking. The caves are taken to be huge greedy jaws 
half -gorged with their food — the sea — ^which drips and pours 
out from their over-full mouths as the wave subsides, and is 
gulped in again on the rise of the next. 

P. 68, 1. 316. Dethronement horrible, A very favourite 
arrangement of Milton's ; but very little in favour at present. 
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C^f. " A dungeon hofrible on all sides round 
As one great furnaoe flam'd." 

Paradise Zatt, i. 61 . 

Cf. ''eorert drear;' \. ^2\ woe extreme;' 1. 242, 1. 317, 1. 349, 

P. 58, 1. 325. He lifted vp kig gtatvre vagt. A reminis- 
cence of — 

" Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 221. 

P. 59, 1. 329. Feed fierce — feed, so as to render fierce. 

P. 59, 1. 331, Stifling that puny essence in Us tent ^ over- 
coming with sudden surprise that puny being before he has 
time to come forth from his tent to fight us. 

P. 59, 1. 340. JSZ«c= aught else. 

P. 59, 1. 356. In pale and silver silence they remain' d-=^ 
they remained silent in the pale silvery light. From the pale 
silvery light of the moon occurring during the silence of night, 
or because silver has a quiet look about it, the ideas of soft- 
ness, gentleness, and silence have become connected in our 
minds with silver. See 1. 128, and cf. — 

<< The moonlight steeps in silentness 
The steady weathercock." 

CoLEEiDaE, Ancient Mariner, 478. 

But apart from this it is a common thing in poetry (and 
especially in Eeats's poetry) to pack the sensations and im- 
pressions meant to be conveyed as closely as possible into the 
words ; and in this way peculiar epithets and adjectives are 
found distinguishing nouns, or verbs stating their actions. 
Cf. " shady sadness" (^Hypeiion, i. 1) ; *^pwple riot " (^JEve of 
St, Agnes, 138); *^pale enchantment" {Ibid. 169), &c., &c. 
Shakspere has, amongst numberless such, « a tremblifig con- 
tribution " {Hen. VIII. i. 2. 95) ; ** barren rage of death's 
eternal cold " (Sonnet xiii.). Chaucer has, " His sleepy yard 
(wand) in hand he bare upright " (Cant. TaleSy 1390). And so 
on. Indeed, it is often in his adjectives and verbs that a poet 
gives us the subtlest touches of his imagination. 

P. 69, 1. 359. The sad spaces of oblivion - the sad spaces or 
haunts where the Titans lay hidden — forgotten, and hoping 
to forget. 

P. 60, 1. 371. NvmidioAi curl. Numidia, a district of 
Northern Africa, the people of which had curly hair. 

P. 60, 1. 372. Shape majestic. See note on 1. 315. 

P. 60, 1. 374. Memnon's image, Memnon was a prince of 
the Ethiopians, who went to the assistance of his uncle, Priam 
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of Troy, and was slain by Adhilles. The Greeks used to call 
a Golossal statue, in the neighbourhood of Thebes, the statue 
of Memnon, and it was said to give forth a sound like the 
snapping asunder of a chord when struck by the first rays of 
the rising sun. The figure was in black stone, and in a sitting 
position. Of. — 

" She speaks [as musically as) 
A Memnon smitten by the morning sun." 

Tennyson, Prifwess, iii. 100. 

P. 60, 1. 375. Duskifig east => the east which is growing 
dusk or dark. To dushia a common enough verb in old Eng- 
lish, e.g. Chaucer. Cf . also — 

<< Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave." 

Tennyson, Zady ofSkalaU, i. 11. 

P. 60, 1, 391. Sbllow^ sending forth a hollow sound like 
the sound in a cavity. Cf . i. 131, and — 

" He called so loud that all the hoUow deep 
Of Hell resounded." 

Milton's Pa/radMe Lost, i. 314. 

** Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from the holUnv earth." 

Shakspebe, Taming of the Shrew, ind., 2. 48. 



THOMAS GRAY. 

Thomas Gray was bom in London, in 1716. His father 
seems to have been more of a burden than a support to his 
family, and his mother was obliged to work as a milliner for 
their daily bread ; but through the help of an uncle, who was 
a master at Eton, Gray had the advantage, or disadvantage, 
of being educated at that school. From Eton he went to 
Cambridge, and remained there four years, quitting it in 
1738, with the idea of studying law in London. A con- 
siderable addition to his income, however, soon turned his 
thoughts to travel and self -culture, and to the end of his 
life he displayed little energy in anything else. He travelled 
in France and Italy, and tlu'ough the island of Great Britain. 
He studied almost every art, science, and literature possible 
to him in .those days. He wrote delightful letters, full of 
refined and learned criticism. He produced one highly 
Qnished and excellent poem, and a few of leaser valne. Jtx 




be diieflj resided, he even 
sciiemes. Thai he died, 
BXiT another man of col- 
life iearoed, refined, and resnlt- 
Xz '.ht Time of ^i» dnsh he was in his fifty-fifth year. 
't *K z<ui ^i *Li2L "^ be ci:>cjd not bear to be thcKight a pro- 
i£ jec:<fSk. be wished to be r^arded as a private 
rretMuau v^ re^i for 2iis aattsement.'' And yet with all 
tiof ^bAv 3» a <■^ah'-g libovt mimi Gimy has wTitt«i,the power 
<£ M^xt n 2» isfUflKbie to ignace. There is, indeed, veiy 
laasjf rx ^ pwns «/ wias we caU real poetic feeling. What 
be «M!k and u B iLk and kaows^ does not move his heart very 
<Amp^, cr scir lis to £De thoughts, or passionate emotion. 
Tb» :«Bchs cf hi» fuodexii^ are often oomnMmplace enough, 

Ltal : often ther only edio the ideas of 
aSsvs hs words there is such an air of refine- 
cbcKe, sadh an exquisite beauty of ezpres- 
of music, that we are borne idong 
:s eaz*s^ eieathr for the thought or the sub- 
de^i^htcd ckJt to listen to the sweet soimd. For 
CBBCOKSke aad Icish. Gray s poetzy will always take a very 
h^k xaak : Kkt for piw<ie insudit amd feeling its place is by 




XliT*; r mUTTEX ix a COrXTBY chubchtabd,^ 

Ac ^wyy* *xvxdicg to the nsoal meaning of the word, is 
a meditative {^>em oc saome serious or sorrowful subject ; and 
moh » its mearirj: beze. In Gray s time to vrrite el^es was 
the first duty and coBSSant onployment of every poet ; and 
the gcod okiTicar of Wakefield is not too hard on the writers 
of them when he says, ^ The great fault of these elegiasts is, 
that they are in despair for griefis that give the sensible part 
cf mankind very little pain.^ ( Rmt ^ irUf^U, chap. zviL) 
Gray s poem, however, is not onfy an exception to this, but is 
entain|y the most widely known and most popular in our 
language. It is not that the poem contains any strikingly 
deep thought or glowing inspiration — ^indeed, these do not 
seon to be important matters in any popular poem — ^but that 
on the familiar subjects of death, and the chances and changes 
of life (subjects which come home to all of us), it expresses 
the somewhat commonplace (^onions of average humanity in 

^ Tbcre is % rwy foO set of notes to this poem in Professor Hales's 
nfcatyhte Lomftr Aiyfiaft Ptemu, ttxan which, with his Und permisuon, I 
|gT» hoiroved hen and thece. 
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a way that we must all feel to be well-nigh perfect. The few 
faults it has in this respect are but the faults of over-polish 
and over-refinement of phrase, which give the words here and 
there the sound of an artificiality which they do not really 
possess. But there is a reason for popularity even stronger 
than these. The poem abounds in lines of surpassing and all 
but flawless beauty — beauty, not only of description and well- 
timed illustration, but also, and far more, b^uty of exqui- 
sitely measured sound. I do not know of any lines in the 
whole range of English poetry that ure finer and more mu- 
sical than lines 1, 2, 5-9, 63-56, 76, and many others. Indeed, 
I doubt whether we possess any other single line of such per- 
fect loveliness as 

"And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.** 

The faults of the poem are not such as to displease ordinary 
people, while its beauties are sufficient to redeem everything 
in the eyes of the more &stidious. 

P. 60, 1. 1. Owrfe7v = ¥Tejicsh cowvre'/eu= cover 'Sre. In 
the old days, both in England and on the Continent, a beU 
was rung at sunset, as a signal that all decent folk should be 
indoors, and put their fires out. The hour varied at different 
places and different times, but eight o'clock was the most 
usual in England. In many country parishes a curfew-bell 
is still rung. 

Parting = departing. The word is very commonly so used 
in the older language. Cf. " Thy ^ar^in^ soul " (J. jffefi,- VI. 
ii. 6, 116) ; " the^ar^^ sun " (Par, Lotty viii. 630), &c. 

P. 60, 1. 2. Lea^B, wide stretch of pasture land. 

P. 60, 1. 6. On the «^A<= before your eyes, while you are 
looking at it. 

P. 60, 1. 6. Notice the beauty of the rhythm, and of the 
fancy that a solemn awe keeps the air quiet — so much more 
forceful than imagining the absence of imqvAet things. Of. — 

<< For now the noon-day quiet holds the hill." 

Tennyson, (Enone, 1. 24. 

P. 60, 1. 8. There are many verses of English poetry which 
different critics have at different times marked as possessing 
special beauty. To match this line, and the three before it 
we may quote from Coleridge's Kvbla Kha/n : — 

" Five miles, meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale, the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man 
And sank in tTwmlt to a lifeless ocean," 
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And from Landor's Qehir (which Shelley so loved), concern- 
ing a gea-shell when held to the ear : — 

<* And it remembers its aog^ust abodes, 
And mormnrs as the ocean mormors there." 

P. 60, 1. 11. Secret* retired. 

P. 60, L 12. i2«^= realm, place ruled over. Cf. — 

" Over-ruling him in his own r«^." 

Spenseb, Fiurie Queene, iv. 3. 

" A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of chaos and old night." 

Milton, Pa/r, Logty i. 642, 543. 

P. 61, 1. 16. jR^«Zff = uneducated, rough. In and before 
Gray's time, and, indeed, after it, the poorer people lay out- 
side in the churchyard ; the richer sort were buried inside 
the church. 

P. 61, 1. 17 = " Morn that with its fragrant air invites us 
to go out." The air of the earl^ morning is proverbially 
sweet. Cf . " Sweet is the breath cf mom,'^ &c. (Par. Losty iv. 
641), also— 

" Now, when as sacred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers that breathed 
Their morning incense," &c. 

(^Par. Loxty ix. 192), quoted by Prof. Hales. 

Cf . also with next line : — 

"The earliest pipe of half -awakened birds." 

Tennyson, Princesx. 

And with line 19, cf. — 

" The crested cock, whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours." — Milton, Pa/r. Logty vii. 443. 

P. 61, 1. 20. Shall— is to, is destined to ; a common enough 
meaning in the older language. Cf . " Fair Jessica shall be 
(is to be, is destined to be) my torch-bearer " {Merch, of Ven. 
ii. 4. 40), &c. With 1. 21 compare Zucreiiiis, iii. 894. 

P. 61, 1. 22. Ply Iter evening care — rather an artificial 
phrase for twrti her spinning-wheel. This is probably the 
kind of phrase which led Wordsworth to pronounce the lan- 
guage of the Elegy unintelligible. Compare his own 

•* And she I cherished turned her wlieel 
Beside an English fire."— (Hal^s.) 
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P. 61, 1. 23. Cf . Bums' Catt&r'i Saht/rday NigU^ 21, and» 

" For some, fond eyes are pining till they come, 
How they will greet him when his toils are o'er, 
And laughing babes rush from the well-lmown door 1 " 
Shelley, RevoU of Islam, viii. 4. (Hales.) 

P. 61, 1. 26. Furrow — ^that is, the (wt of making tliefurraw. 
Broke. See Note on Hyperion^ 1. 290, and compare — 
" Rastris glebas qui frangit inertes." 

Vbeqil, OeorgicSf i. 94. 

P. 61, 1. 33. 7^ boagt of heraldry ^ihe boast of titles and 
noble descent, i.e. titles which are made a boast. 
P. 61, 1. 35. [Give the full meaning of this line.] 
P. 61, 1. 36. Cf.— 

^" Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave." 

Longfellow, Psalm of Life, 
P. 61, 1. 38. il/<?wkwy— personified, and put for those who 
remember. The excessive delight poets took in personifying 
every abstract noun is very noticeable in the poetry of and 
after Gray's time. It is ^o a very marked feature in Shel- 
ley's poetry. 

P. 61, 1. 39. VoAiU = arched roof; fretted ^^^^Qlt.) orna- 
mented with open crosswork of small bars ; from old French 
fretter, to cross, or interlace, as the bars of trellis-work. 

P. 61, 1. 40. Swells = gives greater volume of sound to 
the song or hymn of praise. Milton has a similar passage in 
II Pemeroso : — 

** But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister's pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
Td the full voic'd choir below 
In service high and anthems clear." 

P. 61, 1. 41. Storied wr» = urn with an inscription or 
epitaph on it. In the old times, when the bodies of the 
dead were burnt, their ashes were collected and preserved 
in urns ; and so urns have remained funeral ornaments to this 
day, and may constantly be seen on monuments over graves 
or on memorial slabs, the inscription being frequently written 
on them. See also " storied windows," II Penseroso, 169. 



IX SDIFLI WSGiUSB FOEBIS. 

to kok Hks Ii& by art. Ctthe 
IikcnsfliL, 

>the bodj; aaother isatance of 
Gaf \ft pntfiKrinn: a htgh-aouidiiig Latin word to a homely 





A €U L 4Xm*^Ck& the Toiee of honoiir — ^wiiich menwor* 
ifcip m A jod— eaU foctii from the toaib the sfloit dead? " 
"" ' >^lit.^ eaU forth; then ezette to action, excite to 



P. <I. u 44. The datteij of epitaphs is too well known 
III iM«d joy cuauBcnL. Ibe line is one of the most beaatifol 

P. Ck L ML CmnUL Azicient records were oommonly 
wncten on dk !cn^ ;»tnp of parchment or pmper, which was 
pvkcW 11^ The JftrfdT Coort gets its name from the records 
wr.ttctt on •«£» of parefamtmt kept there. The word vohime 
pcmnri^ *Pr^^^ *^*^ ^^ ^^ *^ rW^«hi^ of books. 

K 4KS» L 31. Atifr, Ba^ s often used in the post-Eliza- 
Wchan writen^ of the seventeenth century, and in the eigh- 
teenth ctfctozT. for intfpuation^ enthusiasm. Thus Cowley : 

*^ Who brou^t green poesy to her perfect age. 
And made that art whi^ was a rmfe." — (Hales.) 

f. <& L 54. Cmfittk^m rd ~ unfathomable ; a Tery common 
OBjie of the iaaw'tt' jMrticyritt in the older langoage. Cf. " on- 
nembeceil ^' {^K. Lmr^ ir. 6L 31)«inniimerable ; ** nnvalaed " 
(jeWA. nr. L 4. :f:)«tnvmlnable» &c 

P. <&, L ». Prof Haks qnolcs from Waller s 6^ hrel^ 



** Tell her that $ yonng, 

AikI shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst then sprang 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thon most hare nncommended died." 

*^ There kept my charms concealed from mortal eye, 
like roses that in deserts bloom and die.*' 

FOPK, Bmpe tftke Locky 621. 

r. «3, h 57. In 1636» Charles L, without the consent of 
}>urliament« endeaToored to levy the Ship-money tax on 
aU inland, as well as seaboard, coonties. John Hampden's 
lef ttsal to pay this was one of the first mem<»able events in 
the nation s resistance to the misguided king. 

P. 6^ 1. 58. "^ The petty tyrant of his neighbourhood/'— 
not the boy bully, as it is sometimes taken to mean. 

P. 69, L 59. It is a very pleasant thought for those who 
are inactive or incapable, tlmt great men have owed much, if 
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not everything, to opportunity. Lazy minds like to excuse 
their own laziness, and mediocrity loves to detract from 
greatness. The truth of the matter is that everything comes 
as an opportunity to true greatness. Such a spirit as Milton 
could never have been mute, though he might have gone 
through life without a crown of glory. He had no specially 
good opportunities; he simply made the best use of such 
as he had, because he was great. There may have been 
" mute, inglorious" Grays, but not Miltons. 

P. 62, 1. 60. It was not till the publication of Carlyle's 
Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell^ in 1846, that the 
bitter prejudice against that great and noble .republican 
leader (" our chief of men," as Milton calls him) began to 
lessen to any great extent. Throughout the eighteenth century 
it was very strong. As to Gray's charge, it is altogether ab- 
surd, for Cromwell did not play a prominent part in the 
struggle till at least three years after the king had raised his 
standard at Nottingham, and was in no way whatsoever con- 
cerned in the breaking out of the war. 

P. 62, 1. 61. When the Elegy was being written, the great 
age of Parliamentary eloquence had just commenced, and the 
elder Pitt had already made himself famous. 

P. 62, 1. 63. " As Walpole's long peaceful administration 
(which ended in 1742) had done."— (Hales.) Mr. Storr 
observes — " From Tickell — 

" To scatter blessings o'er the British land." 

P. 62, 1. 64. = To read in the glad and admiring looks of 

the nation the announcement that their own lives would be 

glad and glorious. 

P. 62, 1. 66. Thevr growing virtiies=^i\iQ growth of their 

virtues. A Latin form of expression. 
P. 62, 1. 68. Cf.— 

" The gates of mercy shall be all shut up," 

Shaksperb, Hen, V. iii. 3. 

P. 62, 1. 69. Consciom truth^itvAh which knew itself to 
be truth. 

P. 62, 1. 71. In the days when writers were dependent on 
patrons, not only for success, but for their daily bread, it was 
only too common for poets to write in fulsome praise of tiieir 
lords and masters. Johnson was the first to rebel against 
this shame. 

P. 62, 1. 73. Madding » maddening, or, simply, mad. Cf. — 

" What sweet delight a quiet life affords. 
And what it is to be from bondage free, 
I\a/rfrom the madding worldlings^ hoarse discords^ 
Sweet flow'iy place, I first did learn of thee." 

DRUMMOi^D, pt. i. son. ^< 
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The passage » ^ Uving far from the madding orowd s ignohle 
•trife," &c. 

P. 62, 1. 78. iSKtUo notwithstanding. 

P. 63, 1. 79. Unc&uth^Qii.) unknown ; hence unfamiliar, 
strange, uncivilised. 

P. 63, 1. 81. Unlettered ^WMt&mtey uneducated. Letters 
is the Latin term for literature. 

P. 63. 11. 86, 86 -For who ever resigned this pleasing 
anxious life as a prey to dumb f orgetfulness ? 

P. 63, 1. 89. Parting, See note on line 1. 

P. 63, 11. 89-92. ** In this stanza he answers in an exquisite 
manner the two questions, or rather the one question twice 

repeated, of the preceding stanza What he would say 

* is that every one, while a spark of life yet remains in him, 
yearns for some kindly loving remembrance ; nay, even after 
the spark is quenched, even when all is dust and ashes, that 
yearning must still be felt." — Prop. Halbs. Gray himself 
quotes from Petrarch's 169th Sonnet lines thus translated by 
Nott :— 

♦• These, my sweet fair, so warns prophetic thought. 
Closed thy bright eye, and mute thy poet's tongue, 
E'en after death shall still with sparks be fraught.'* 
Cf . also Tennyson, Ma^ i. 22, 11, Sc May Queen, IL 71, 72. 

P. 63, 1. 90. Pu?fMs dutiful, affectionate; like the Latin 
piv4f, 

P. 63, 1. 96. Kindred spiHt — one who, like the poet, is 
♦•mindful of the unhonour'd dead." 

P. 63, 1. 100. Upland la/fvn. An Qpen grassy space on the 
hill side. See note on (BJnofWf 1. 47. 
P. 63, 1. 102. Cf .— 

" He lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeped out 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood." 

Shakspbbe, As You Like It, ii. 1. 

P. 63, 1. 116. Here the original copy contains this beauti- 
ful stanza :— 

** There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are showers of violets found j 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground." 

P. 64, 1. 123. A silly, sentimental idea, but a common 
enough form of expression in Gray's time to indicate sym- 
pathy. Compare the description of a far nobler sympathy 
in Go.dsmith's description of the poor parson in the JDeserted 
Village, 

. Spoftinnoik <C Co., Primers, ^eu'ttreei S^uat-e, I/mdon^ 
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